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Preface to the Thomas Taylor Series 


This series makes available all the writings of Thomas Taylor for the 
first time since his death in 1835, There are several general purposes for 
the presentation of this series; these are as follows: 

Firstly, Thomas Taylor’s translations and original writings represent 
the most comprehensive philosophical re-expression in the English 
language of the wisdom of European antiquity. Taylor not only 
understood the philosophy of the Platonic tradition but also revered its 
religion. His works draw upon the fragments which survive from the 
earliest Orphic and Pythagorean mystery schools, through Plato and 
Aristotle’s pure philosophy, and onwards to the later Platonists who 
were the final flowering of the Classical civilisation. As such, Taylor’s 
work as a whole, when studied patiently, will awaken the mind to 
reasonable and intuitive truth. 

Secondly, it is obvious that while our educational system and 
institutions have grown out of the Platonic world-view, the clarity of 
the original vision has been gravely distorted by materialism. Therefore 
there is an urgent need for a purging of the damaging false opinions now 
so prevalent in the very institutions which should be leading enquiring 
minds to the intelligible beauty. The precision and purity of Thomas 
Taylor’s writings will undoubtedly act as such a purgative. 

Thirdly, that as the short-comings of the various so-called philosophies 
of recent centuries are exposed, a re-appraisal of the ancient philosophy 
prematurely rejected will need to be made. The reasons for this 
rejection lie in the pressures of the history of past centuries and 
millennia: In the fullness of time, no doubt, the exploration of 
empiricists, materialists and reductionists down the dead-end paths of 
philosophy will be seen as a dialectical testing of the negation of truth 
and will thus serve a better end than they themselves could imagine. 
Nevertheless the immediate philosophical inheritance of the twenty-first 
century is one that is narrow-minded and barren. A new beginning 
must be made: the depth and breadth of Taylor’s writings (a result of a 
labour of truly Herculean proportions) make them an ideal foundation 
for a genuine philosophical education. It is to be devoutly hoped that 
in the not-too-distant future a system of training will be properly 
established on the principles expounded by the true philosophers of the 
ancient West, which complement and confirm the teachings of the East. 
Such a system will lead to a beholding of the highest truths and, 
ultimately, to the contemplation of Beauty itself. To those who in the 
future so labour, this series is especially dedicated. 
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Fourthly, it was almost certainly the wish of Thomas Taylor that a 
uniform edition of all his writings be published. After his death, his 
literary executor and friend, Isaac Preston Cory, arranged that his library 
should be auctioned by Sothebys and the final lot offered at this auction 
was that of the copyright of all Taylor’s writings: the catalogue, which 
bears the marks of someone who knew Thomas Taylor well, states "The 
reason of the entire copy-right of all the works being offered for public 
competition altogether, is, to enable the purchaser to publish his works 
in a uniform manner..." The copyright was, unfortunately, never 
bought and the wish has remained, until now, unfulfilled. This series 
is, then, a small mark of gratitude for his selfless service to Wisdom and 
to those who love Wisdom. 

‘Aside from these general purposes there are important academic 
reasons for the presentation of this series: it is of especial interest because 
Taylor’s was the first complete translation into English of Plato and 
Aristotle along with the major part of the surviving works of the later 
Platonists, Taylor himself writes from within the so-called neoPlatonic 
tradition and this further adds to the academic value of his works. 
There is at present a revival of interest in the later Platonists, whose 
texts have become the subject of attention of certain leading authorities 
in the history of philosophy, to such an extent that all the available texts 
are being collected together, and critically examined and translated. The 
texts upon which Taylor worked were even more incomplete and full 
of errors than those which are now available. Where he came across 
these difficulties, Taylor rectified errors in the original Greek and filled 
lacunas in the text by conjecturing what, in his view, should have been 
there. Modern textual evidence points to the fact that he was very 
largely correct in these conjectures and this, in turn, bears witness to his 
profound understanding of the philosophy to which he devoted his life. 
‘As an aid to academic studies the series will include line and page 
numbering, such as Stephanus and Bekker, wherever appropriate. The 
wording of Taylor’s books is kept except where there are obvious errors 
- all of which will be noted. 


THOMAS TAYLOR 
Born 15 May 1758, London; died 1 November 1835, London. 


THOMAS TAYLOR the Platonist was certainly the most 
extraordinary and admirable philosophic character of modern times, He 
was the first English translator of the whole of Plato’s works, of the 
whole of Aristotle, and of the majority of the works of Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Proclus, Iamblichus and the other later Platonists. In his own 
age he was the subject of the irrational and barbed criticism of pseudo- 
intellectual popular critics, who failed to perceive that although they 
may have known more Greek, Taylor knew more Plato. His intuitive 
appreciation of both the truth and the grandeur of Platonic thought, 
coupled with its living day-to-day practice, enabled him to undertake and 
complete a remarkable body of work. When one inspects such a 
collection of translations and original works, it seems extraordinary that 
these were the fruits of one self-taught man, labouring under the triple 
burdens of ill-health, financial insufficience, and negative criticism for 
most of his exceptional life. His translations and commentaries were the 
chief source of Greek philosophy to the writers and poets of the 
Romantic movement, including Blake, Shelley and Wordsworth. In 
America his works provided the firm foundation for the 
Transcendentalist movement of R W Emerson and Bronson Alcott; his 
name was held in higher esteem here than ever it enjoyed in his native 
England. His living espousal of both the intellectual and religious 
disciplines of the ancient wisdom, coupled with his philosophical 
observations on the limitations of Christianity, earned him the mocking 
title of the "English Pagan". No doubt he would have accepted this as 
just praise. Taylor’s motto, written by himself, was: 


"No servile scribe am I, nor e’er shall be, 
My sire is Mind, whose sons are always free." 


His motto is at once both a dedication to the pursuit of Truth, and a 
rebuttal to his hireling bigoted critics, whose folly he dismisses in these 
vigorous verses - again, written by himself: 
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"Venr’rous I tread in paths untrod before, 

And depths immense, and dazzling heights explore; 
Anxious from Error’s night to point the way 

That leads to Wisdom’s everlasting day; 

To check my flight in vain blind Folly tries, 

For, Heav’n my friend, I conquer as I rise." 


Thomas Taylor was not only a scholar of a high order, but also an 
ardent philosopher in spirit and in energy. His love of wisdom 
dominated every last element of his life and developed an insight into 
the esoteric meaning of Greek philosophy that has never been equalled 
nor approached by any scholar of modern times. There may be ‘easier’ 
or more readily accessible translations of the sacred works of the 
Platonic tradition, but there are none more consistently reliable nor 
more replete with that profound understanding which comes from 
elevation of mind and inspiration alone. 

Thomas Taylor was in truth "an exile straying from the orb of Light," 
and his epitaph, written by himself, sums up the dedication and course 
of his life: 


"Health, strength, and ease, and manhood’s active age, 
Freely I gave to Plato’s sacred page. 

With Truth’s pure joys, with Fame my days were crown’d 
Tho’ Fortune adverse on my labours frown’d."’ 


Thomas Taylor dedicated his works to the ‘sacred majesty of Truth’ - 
a great and noble cause for a great and noble soul. 


t The three verses quoted can be found in Thomas Moore-Johnson’s Life of Thomas 
Taylor which appeared in the journal The Platonist. 


ESSAYS AND FRAGMENTS 


OF PROCLUS 


INTRODUCTION 


By The Prometheus Trust 


In the following collection of works, the divine Proclus examines 
subjects of primary importance to all mankind, and especially to the 
philosopher-soul. The treatise entitled On Providence, Fate and That 
Which is Within Our Power is, perhaps, the most lucid investigation of 
these subjects that has ever been written, and answers clearly and simply 
some of the most commonly asked questions that have engaged the 
human mind through the ages, such as: What is providence? What is 
fate? What is the relationship between providence and fate? Do we or 
can we act freely, or are we dominated by fate and divine 
foreknowledge? What are the modes of knowledge which we use or are 
capable of using, and what are their proper subjects? However, it is to 
be noted that Proclus is concerned here with what these principles are, 
and not with whether or if they have a subsistence or existence. Early 
on in this treatise he clearly states, "If therefore, you inquired whether 
Providence is, or is not, and in a similar manner concerning Fate, it 
would be requisite in the first place to show you that each of them is, 
and if you still doubted, I should be unwilling after this to answer your 
doubts, but since you acknowledge that both of them have a subsistence, 
and that all things are comprehended in their dominion, it evidently 
remains, I conceive, that I should demonstrate to you what each of them 
is; for from this it will be evident what it is in which they differ. And 
this being known, many of your doubts, as we have said, will be 
solved." This passage indicates at least one major difference between the 
time preceding and up to Proclus, and the present time; for then the 
Majority of mankind not only accepted that there ave Gods, but also 
believed that their providence extends to all things, without exception. 
oe is obviously not the case at present, and is the main barrier to a 

ger acceptance of philosophic theology, and the attendant renaissance 
such an acceptance would confer upon humanity. Hence Proclus 
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examines in a readily accessible manner what Providence and Fate are, 
and what is truly in our power both to know and to do, without a 
knowledge of which many of our energies will be spent in vain. At the 
end of the treatise, Proclus encourages his friend Theodorus (for whom 
the treatise was written), to consider these things again and again, and 
all lovers of wisdom would do well in following this prudent advice. 

Following on from this is the treatise Ten Doubts Concerning 
Providence, which expands some of the arguments contained in the 
former treatise, and especially addresses the relationship between our 
knowledge and that of divinity. Central to this there is one of the most 
profound and self-evident conclusions of Platonic philosophy, which is 
that, "knowledge therefore subsists according to the nature of that which 
knows, and not according to the nature of that which is known." With 
this golden key in mind, numerous doors of perception may be opened 
and many life-giving truths may be realised. 

In the treatise On the Subsistence of Evil, we ate greatly indebted to 
Thomas Taylor, as this treatise helps liberate the mind from the false 
notions of essential dualism on any and every level, simply states what 
evil is, and how and why and where it manifests, and what its power is 
and is not. This treatise is both comforting and disturbing, and reveals 
more as it is frequently considered and applied. 

In addition to these works, the remaining Lost Fragments of Proclus, 
and the Life of Proclus by his disciple Marinus are included, the latter 
of which will be a delight to every unenvying soul. 

Finally, Seven Hymns by Thomas Taylor have been added, having 
been recently rediscovered in the archives of the Philological Quarterly, 
where they languished for a number of years, and which now, to our 
benefit, are brought to the light of day once again. 

Taken as a whole, Essays and Fragments of Proclus is a vital storehouse 
of philosophic and religious wisdom, and its value to the reader will 
increase every time its contents are perused, reflected upon, and, in turn, 
realised, Within this volume are the seeds of a new, wiser, and more 
beautiful life for mankind - they simply need fertile ground in which to 
germinate and grow. 


Changes to the original text 
. 


i. Where Taylor had the one, the one itself, the good or the good itself this 
edition gives these names capital initials; this to distinguish them as the 
highest names the Platonists gave to God. Other principles have been 
left in lower case. 


ii. A few very obvious grammatical errors and archaic spellings have 
been corrected; wherever there is any doubt as to the validity of possib 
errors the original has been followed. : 


iii, We have followed Taylor’s explicit method of printing Greek 
characters without accents or breathings (see his defence of his Greek at 
the end of his The Fable of Cupid and Psyche and also his reference to 
this in the Introduction of Proclus’ Commentary on Euclid). 


iv. Some references to works quoted are added, and some origin: 
references are given more precise indicators. Longer footnotes have been 
transfered to the end of each section as additional notes, 


v. Page numbers in references: Taylor normally quotes page numbers 
to his own works whenever he refers to texts he had already published 
and these we have kept (ie. they refer to the original publications’ 
numbering). However, in cases where works have been republished in 
this Thomas Taylor Series we have changed these page numbers so that 


they refer to the numbering within the Series; see over for a full list o 
these works. 





vi. In the three main works of this volume - On Providence, Fate and 
That Which is Within our Power, Ten Doubts concerning Providence 
and On the Subsistence of Evil, we have added the Bude pagination sad 
line numbering. Since the texts Taylor worked from were not as 
complete as the Bude versions the numbering is sometimes only an 
approximation. 
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Thomas Taylor’s 
PREFACE 


to Ten Doubts concerning Providence 


and On the Subsistence of Evil 


No subjects of discussion are perhaps more interesting or more 
important than those of which the present volume consists. For what 
can more demand our most serious attention, or what can be more 
essential to the well-being of our immortal part, than a scientific 
elucidation and defence of the mysterious ways of Providence, and a 
development of the nature of Evil? For as Divinity is goodness itself, it 
is requisite that all the dispensations of his providence should be 
beneficent, and that perfect evil should have no real existence in the 
nature of things. That this is necessary, is demonstrated by Proclus in 
the following Treatises with his usual acuteness and eloquence, by 
arguments which are no less admirable for their perspicuity, than 
invincible from their strength. 

In praise of Proclus, I have said so much in most of my other 
numerous works, that I shall only summarily observe at present 
respecting this coryphaan philosopher, that his disciple Marinus says in 
his Life of him, "that he was wise in a most transcendent degree;"’ and 
that Ammonius Hermias calls him his divine preceptor, and says "that 
he possessed the power of unfolding the opinions of the ancients, and a 
scientific judgment of the nature of things, in the highest perfection 
possible to man." And with respect to his eloquence, his 
before-mentioned disciple Marinus says, "that he did not appear to be 
without divine inspiration, for he produced from his wise mouth words 
similar to the most thick-falling snow;$ so that his eyes emitted a bright 


Ov Kare povny Neyo THY Tw codwr evdarporier, EL KOU 70 LOaTO TAUTHY 
Stadepovrac exexTnT0. 
4... tov Bevo quwr b:dacKcdov Tpoxdov Tov AaTwrixov SuxboxoV, TOV ELS aAkpov 
TIS avOpwrinc duaews THY Te EENYNTIKNY TUY SoKOUYTUY TOLC TAARLOLS SUPA, Ko THY 
EXLOTHLOVIKNY TC PUGEWS TwY OVTwY KpLOW coKnTaVTO¢. - Ammon. in Arist. De 
Interpretatione [Preface 1.7-12]. 


5 Alluding to what Homer says of the eloquence of Ulysses, in the third book of 
the Iliad, v. 222. 


Kat exe nipadeoow coiora xeysepigow. 
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radiance, and the rest of his countenance participated of divine 
illumination."* Among the moderns also, the sagacious Kepler, after 
having made a long extract from the first book of the Commentaries of 
Proclus on Euclid, says of him, "His language flows like a torrent, 
inundating its banks, and hiding the dark fords and whirlpools of 
doubts, while his mind, full of the majesty of things of such a 
magnitude, struggles in the straits of language, and the conclusion never 
satisfying him, exceeds by the copia of words, the simplicity of the 
propositions."* Dr Barrow also, in his Mathematical Lectures (p. 8), 
quotes Proclus’s eulogy of a point, and says that it is magnificently 
written, And lastly, the author of the Pursuits of Literature calls Proclus, 
alluding to his diction, "the animated rival of Plato." 

With respect to Morbeka, the author of the Latin version from which 
the following translation was made, the Greek original being 
unfortunately lost, nothing more is known of him than that he was 
Archbishop of Corinth in the thirteenth century, and that the version 
of the former of these treatises was completed by him in the year 1280, 
on the 4th day of February. His version also of the very admirable 
treatise of Proclus on Providence and Fate, was first published entire by 
Fabricius in the eighth volume of his Bibliotheca Greeca,$ and afterwards, 
together with his Latin version of the two following treatises, by Victor 
Cousin, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Paris, 8vo, 1820. 
To this gentleman, who, as well as myself, is an ardent admirer of the 
philosophy of Plato, the public are indebted for excellent editions of the 
Commentaries of Proclus on the First Alcibiades, and on the Parmenides 
of Plato.° 

I shall only further observe, that in the following translation I have 
endeavoured to give the accurate meaning of Proclus, and to preserve as 
much of his manner as is possible, from an original which, as Fabricius 


+ Marini Proclus, see p. 234. 


+ "Oratio fluit ipsi torrentis instar, ripas inundans, et cwca dubitationum vada 
gurgitesque occultans, dum mens, plena majestatis tantarum rerum, luctatur in augustiis 
Iingua, et conclusio nunquam sibi ipsi verborum copia satisfaciens, propositionum 
simplicitatem excedit." - Vid. Harmonices Mundi, lib. iv, p. 118. 


5 Of this treatise I have given a translation, see this volume. 


© ‘This justly celebrated man has done me the honour to correspond with me, and 
has spoken in the most handsome manner of my Platonic publications. 
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justly observes, is "all but barbarous";! and that the reader will find in 
these Treatises a demonstration of those great Platonic dogmas which 
Pope has so elegantly celebrated in his Essay on Man, but without 
attempting to prove that they are true. The dogmas I allude to are the 
following: That "there must be somewhere, such a rank as Man";* that "all 
partial evil is universal good"; and that “whatever is, is right." Hence 
Proclus proves by incontrovertible arguments, that evil has no real 
existence, but has only a shadowy subsistence, and that Divinity 
concealed it in the utility of good. 


Versio inculta fateor, et tantum non barbara, sed ex qua Grace linguw et 


Philosophize Platonice peritis pulchras sententias auctoris perspicere, nec difficile ut 
confido erit, nec injuncundum.' 


* Pope also says of man, in the above-mentioned philosophical poem, with no less 
accuracy than elegance, that he is, 


Plac’d on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise and rudely great. 
Epist. IT 
For man is situated between beings that eternally abide in the possession of real good, 
such as divine natures, and those that perpetually participate only of apparent good, such 


as brutes. Hence, ranking in the last order of rational essences, his wisdom may justly 
be said to be dark, and his greatness rude. 


ON 
PROVIDENCE AND FATE 


and 


THAT WHICH IS IN OUR POWER 


To 


‘THEODORUS, THE MECHANIST 


I 


I am of opinion, my friend Theodorus, that the conceptions of your 
mind are mature, and adapted to a man who loves the contemplation of 
beings; and I am gratified that you have thought fit to write to us on 
these subjects, though there are many among you that are able to 
investigate and doubt with you about such like problems, But it is 
requisite, as it seems, that we also should adduce! what appears to us to 
be the truth on the subjects which you have proposed for our 
discussion, and what we conceive to accord with things themselves, and 
with the opinions of the most celebrated of the philosophers prior to us; 
and that we should not in vain hear the inquiries of a man eminently 
skilled in mechanics, who was formerly known to us, as I conceive, and 
as you have asserted. You inquire, however, about things which have 
been a thousand times investigated, and which in my opinion will never 
have any rest, because the soul is excited to the discussion of them, 
much light having been already thrown on them by the elaborate 
writings of Plotinus and Iamblichus, and prior to these by the divine 
Plato; and if it be not too much to say, such particulars respecting them 
have been proclaimed by the divinely-inspired mouth of theologists, as 
Plato alone has unfolded by demonstrations. And why is it requisite to 
adduce to you Plato, and men who were divinely wise, since they have 


+ The barbarous version of Morbeka has insinuare here, but the word employed by 
Proclus was, I have no doubt, rapetoayety adducere. 
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been most luminously developed by the Gods themselves, who 
transcendently know what pertains to themselves, and what they have 
produced, and have not been delivered by them in enigmas, as by 
theologists. It is requisite therefore, that we also writing conformably 
to them, should as I have said adduce to you what appears to us to be 
the truth respecting the subjects of your inquiry. 

You deserve indulgence if looking to the all-various tragic and comic, 
and other connexions of human affairs, you have conceived that there 
is only one fabricator and maker of such colligations in the universe, and 
have called this Fate; or rather you have denominated it the series and 
consequent generation of things; have thought that such a dramatic scene 
is alone directed by some inevitable necessity; and have celebrated this 
as providence, and asserted that it alone possesses freedom of will, and 
is the lord of all things, But you have conceived that the freedom of 
will of the human soul is only a name, and is truly nothing, since she 
has an arrangement in the world, is subservient to the energies of other 
things, and is a part of the mundane fabric. Or rather, that I may use 
your own words, the human soul is a machine, since there is an 
irrefragable cause which moves all things that the world comprehends 
in itself. But the universe being as it were one machine, the whole 
spheres are complicated in each other analogously to certain drums, but 
the partial animals and souls that are moved by them, and in short, all 
things, depend on one mover. And perhaps in consequence of 
honouring your art, you have conceived that the maker of the universe 
is a certain mechanic, and that you are an imitator of the best of causes. 
These things however we have written, mingling the jocose with the 
serious. 


I 


Betaking ourselves therefore to the contest, we say, that the difference 
of these three things ought especially to be considered by you, if you 
intend to arrive at the gate of the subjects of investigation. And of 
these, the first indeed is, that Providence and Fate do not differ in the 
way in which you conceive they do, viz. that the one is a connected 
consequence, but the other is necessity, the cause of this consequence. 
For both indeed are the causes of the world, and of whatever is 
produced in the world, but Providence subsists prior to Fate; and all that 


+ "Differenter elucidatas.” So Morbeka; differenter being doubtless his version of 


Sueeepov rac. 
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is produced according to Fate, is by a much greater priority produced by 
Providence, but the contrary is not true; for in short,’ the natures 
which are governed by Providence are more divine than those which are 
governed by Fate. The second thing is this, that the soul which is 
separable from the body, and which descends into this mortal abode 
from the Gods, is different from the soul which is in bodies, and which 
subsists in, and is inseparable from its subjects; and that the latter 
essentially depends on Fate, but the former on Providence. The third 
particular is, that the science and truth which are inherent in souls 
conversant with generation, though they may lead an immaculate life, 
are different from the science and truth in souls that have fled from this 
abode, and are established in that place whence they first fell, and 
descended into the realms of mortality, Of these three particulars 
therefore, as we have said, if you can discover sufficient solutions, you 
will obtain a satisfactory answer to your inquiries. For Providence 
indeed, differing in the above mentioned manner from Fate, it will be 
evident that many things escape Fate, but that nothing escapes 
Providence; that Providence supernally governs Fate, produces it, and 
has limited its empire* by alter-motive natures, viz. by things which are 
alloted their first subsistence in beings that are moved by something 
else. But again, having shown that the soul which is separable from 
bodies, is different from that which is planted in bodies, it will be 
manifest to you which of these two possesses freedom of will, and that 
which is in our power; which is subservient to necessity, and is under 
the dominion of Fate; and where the complication of these is to be 
found, on account of which the one dulls the freedom of the will 
through a subordinate life, but the other participates of a certain image 
of election, in consequence of its greater proximity to a more excellent 
natureS And science appearing to you to be twofold, it will be evident 
after what manner both Plato and Socrates, and to these also may be 
added the great Parmenides, assert, that the soul while here is capable of 
knowing truth, when it is purified from material darkness, and the 
Passions introduced into it by the body, and its commixture with 
corporeal natures, but that it is allotted science in a greater degree, and 


+ "Summa enim totorum" This I suppose was in the Greek odwe yap. 
+ "Separavit ejus epistasiam, id est superstationem." So Morbeka. 


S Propter meliorem vicinitatem ipsi animam, in Morbeka’s translation, should 
doubtless be, propter vicinitatem hujus anime ad meliorem naturam. 
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in a more genuine mode, when it exists beyond bodies, and generation, 
and bitter matter. 


Il 


These three problems therefore, being necessary and having been well 
discussed’ by the ancients, partly by Iamblichus, in his copious and 
elaborate treatises On Providence and Fate, and partly by all the lovers 
of Plato, who proclaim that the soul is twofold, by Plotinus likewise in 
many places, and also by Porphyry, who make a distinction between 
contemplation, and contemplative virtue, and in short, by all who are 
able to understand Plato, - this being the case, it is necessary that 
beginning from the first thing proposed, we should discover the 
difference between Providence and Fate. "But in every thing," says 
Plato “it is requisite to know the one principle of that which is the 
subject of speculation, or we must err in every thing." It is necessary 
however, as the damoniacal Aristotle teaches,° after inquiring if a 
thing is, to investigate in the next place what it is. If therefore, you 
inquired whether Providence is, or is not, and in a similar manner 
concerning Fate, it would be requisite in the first place to show you that 
each of them is,* and if you still doubted, I should be unwilling after 
this to answer your doubts, but since you acknowledge that both of 
them have a subsistence, and that all things are comprehended in their 
dominion, it evidently remains, I conceive, that I should demonstrate to 
you what each of them is; for from this it will be evident what it is in 
which they differ. And this being known, many of your doubts, as we 
have said, will be solved. But again, because to the discovery of what a 
thing is, the dividing method is said to contribute, which Socrates in the 
Philebus"* celebrates as the gift of the Gods to men, and because what 
are called our common conceptions contribute to the discovery of 


' Accessibus in Morbeka, was I suppose in the original eddotc, expositions or 
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principles, from which conceptions it is possible, as Aristotle writes,’ to 
investigate many things that are demonstrable, - hence it is requisite that 
we also employing both these, should unfold Providence and Fate; so far 
as pertains to what we say they are, using common conceptions, but so 
far as pertains to other things, employing distinctly the divisions of 
beings, from which, as it appears to me, we can alone discover what the 
definitions are of Providence and Fate. But these being known will 
enkindle a clear light in the subjects of investigation, and will perhaps 
free us from the doubts by which we are at present detained. 

The common conceptions therefore of all men, and which possess 
indubitable evidence, assert, that Providence is indeed the cause of good 
to those beings for which it provides, and that Fate is also a cause, but 
the cause of a certain connexion and consequence to those things that 
are generated. For that all of us have these irrefragable conceptions 
about Providence and Fate, is evident from our asserting that men who 
are the procurers of good to others, have well provided for the subjects 
of their beneficence; and again, we denominate that which is evolved 
through many causes complicated with each other and unknown to us, 
no otherwise than Fate. Our life also is full of these names, because 
names testify the truth of these conceptions. For the word Providence 
(mpovowe [Pronoia]) indicates that energy which is prior to intellect, and 
which it is necessary to attribute to The Good alone; for this alone is 
more divine than intellect, because much-honoured intellect desires good, 
together with all things and prior to all things. But the word Fate 
(cteeppevn [Eimarmene]) indicates that which connects all things that ave 
naturally adapted to have such a connexion. Moreover, that the thing 
which is provided for is not the imparting, nor that which is connected, 
Fate, nor that which proceeds into this, connexion, but that which 
connects, you may assume from this, that all of us conceive Providence 
and Fate to be certain productive powers. But every where effective 
causes are distinct from their effects: and these three things differ from 
each other, viz. that which makes, that which is made, and the energy 
of making. Just as in what pertains to Providence and Fate there are, 
that which provides, that which is provided for, and the effective energy 
which proceeds from the providing cause into that which is provided 
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for: and again, there are, that which connects, that which is connected, 
and the effective energy proceeding from the connecting cause into the 
thing connected. And it is evident that according to each of these triads, 
that which makes is not such as that which is made, but if the latter is 
various, it is necessary that the former should be simple, and that if the 
participant of good is the thing made, the maker should be 
imparticipable. For every where that which makes is allotted a part 
more divine than that which is made. When we say therefore, that 
Providence is the cause of good, we must also say that it is the fountain 
of good, which does not require to be benefited by other things. And 
admitting Fate to be the cause of connexion, we must not say that it is 
itself connected by other things. Such therefore, being the common 
conceptions which we antecedently assume of these two, it remains in 
the next place that we should consider what it is in which each of them 
excels [and by which each is characterized]: and first, in what the 
characteristic of Fate consists. 

From these conceptions therefore, we infer that Fate is the cause of 
things that are connected. But let us consider what the things are that 
are connected. Of beings therefore, some have their essence in eternity, 
but others in time. By beings however, whose essence is in eternity, I 
mean those whose energy’ together with their essence is eternal: but by 
beings whose essence is in time, I mean those whose essence is not, but 
is always in generation, or rising into existence, though it should be in 
generation for an infinite time. And the natures that subsist between 
these, are such as have their essence indeed permanent, and better than 
generation, but their energy measured by time. For it is necessary that 
every progression from things first to last should be effected through 
media. Since therefore, there are beings which are eternal both in 
essence and energy, it is necessary that there should be a middle extent, 
and that it should either have an eternal essence, but an energy indigent 
of time, or the contrary. The contrary however is impossible, that we 
may not confess that we place energies prior to essences. Hence it 
remains that the medium must be that which has an eternal essence, but 
a temporal energy. We say therefore, that we have exhibited to you 
these three orders of beings, the intellectual, the psychical,* and the 
corporeal. But I call the intellectual that which exists and is intellective 
through all eternity; the corporeal, that which is always rising into 
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existence, or becoming to be, either in an infinite time, or in a part of 
time; and the psychical, that which is eternal indeed in essence, but 
which employs temporal energies. Where then, must the things which 
are connected be arranged? Consider assuming from the Gods the 
meaning of the term epeoBar [Eiresthai] to be connected, as implying 
nothing else than this, that the natures which are differently produced 
according to time, are conjoined with, and not separated from each 
other. And if existing at one and the same time they are distant from 
each other according to place, yet they have a certain co-ordination with 
each other. Hence being separated either by places or times, they are in 
a certain respect collected into unity, and into one sympathy, through 
connexion. And in short,’ the things which are connected, cannot 
suffer this from themselves, but require something else which may 
impart to them connexion. If therefore the natures which are arranged 
under Fate, are such as are connected with each other, according to our 
common conception of Fate; but the things which are connected are 
partible, being distant either in places or times, and are naturally adapted 
to be connected by something else, on account of the opinion of 
connexion which prevails among all men; and these are moved by 
something else, and are corporeal; for of the natures which are beyond 
bodies, some [i.e. intellects] are better both than place and time, but 
others [viz. souls] though they energize according to time, appear to be 
pure from place; - if this be the case, it is evident that the things which 
are governed and connected by Fate, are moved by something else, and 
are entirely corporeal. 

If however this is demonstrated, it is evident that admitting Fate to be 
the cause of connexion, we must also admit that it presides over 
alter-motive and corporeal natures, But assuming this, we will ask 
ourselves what that is which is said to be the cause of bodies, which is 
proximate to them, and by which things alter-motive are inspired' and 
contained, and accomplish whatever they are able to effect. And if you 
are willing, looking in the first place to our bodies, let us consider what 
it is that moves and nourishes, and always reweaves, and binds them 
together? Is not this that which is innate in bodies, which also in other 
animals exhibits a similar energy’ which extends as far as to things that 
are rooted in the earth, and possesses a twofold energy, this indeed 
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renovating bodies that they may not by discerption entirely vanish, but 
that preserving the several individuals in a condition conformable to 
nature? For it is not the same thing to add what is deficient, and to 
preserve the power of things that are held together. If therefore, not 
only in us, and other animals and plants, but in this universe alsot 
much prior to bodies, there is one nature of the world, which is 
connective and motive of the subsistence of bodies, as it is also in us, or 
why do we call all bodies the progeny of nature, it is indeed necessary 
that nature should be the cause of things that are connected, and that in 
this what is called Fate should be investigated. And on this account 
perhaps the demoniacal Aristotle also is accustomed to call those 
augmentations or generations which are effected beside the accustomed 
time, deviations from Fate. And the divine Plato says, "that the world 
considered by itself, without the intellectual Gods, is convolved as being 
corporeal by Fate, and innate desire." The oracles of the Gods also 
accord with these and bear witness to our demonstrations when they 
says: "Look not upon Nature, for the name of it is fatal."" And thus 
we have discovered what Fate is, and how it is the nature of this world, 
and a certain incorporeal essence. For it presides over and is the life of 
bodies, and this essentially, since it internally moves bodies, and not 
externally, moves all things according to time, and connects the motions 
of all things that are distant both in times and places; according to which 
also, mortal are adapted to the participation of eternal natures, are 
convolved together with them, and these are mutually copassive. For 
the nature which is in us, binds and connects all the parts of our body, 
and their operations on each other: and this also is a certain Fate of our 
body. As in our body likewise, some parts are more, but others are less 
principal, and the latter follow the former, so in the universe, the 
generations of the less principal follow the motions of the more 
principal parts, viz. the sublunary generations follow the periods of the 
celestial orbs, and the circle of the former is an image of the circle of the 
latter. And these things which have been divulged by all the ancients, 
Iam unwilling to prolong. 

It is not therefore, difficult for you to see what Providence is. For if 
you assert that the fountain of good is primarily the divine cause itself, 
you will speak rightly. For whence, except from divinity, is good 
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imparted to all things? So that as Plato says,’ "no other cause of good 
than God, is to be admitted." In the next place, Providence being 
established above both intelligibles and sensibles, is superior to Fate. 
And those things which are under Fate, are also under Providence, 
possessing indeed, their connexion from Fate, but their participation of 
good from Providence, so that the connexion may have a good end, and 
that Providence may contain the end of Fate in itself, But again, with 
respect to things that are under Providence, all of them are not likewise 
indigent of Fate, but intellectual natures are exempt from it. For the 
empire of Fate is entirely in corporeal natures;' since to be connected 
introduces time, and corporeal motion. To these things also, as it 
appears to me, Plato looking,’ says that a subsistence of this kind, is 
mingled from intellect and necessity, intellect ruling? over the 
necessity of bodies. And in this place, he calls the motive cause 
necessity, which he elsewhere denominates Fate, conceiving that bodies 
act by compulsion. And this rightly. For every body is compelled both 
to do whatever it does, and to suffer whatever it suffers, to heat, or to 
be heated, to impart or to receive cold. But choice is not in bodies, 
because you may say that their peculiarity is the necessary and an 
existence unaccompanied with choice, For if this were not the case, 
what could there be that is better than bodies? For the body which is 
moved in a circle, and which is of an illustrious nature, is thus moved 
from necessity, in the same manner as fire is from necessity moved to 
the circumference, but earth to the middle [of the universe]. Plato 
therefore asserts that necessity presides over the generations of bodies, 
and on this account, over their corruptions also; but he exalts intellect, 
and determines that it rules over necessity. If therefore Providence is 
above intellect, it is evident that it rules over intellect, and those things 
which are under this necessity; and that necessity alone rules over those 
things which are under its dominion. Hence, every thing indeed which 
has an intellectual subsistence, continues to exist under Providence alone, 
but every thing which has a corporeal subsistence, endures under 
necessity. 
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You must understand therefore, that there are two genera of things, 
the one intellectual, but the other sensible, and also that there are two 
kingdoms of these, the kingdom of Providence indeed above, which 
reigns over both intellectuals and sensibles, and the kingdom of Fate 
beneath, which has dominion over sensibles alone. And Providence 
differs from Fate, in the same way in which a God differs from that 
which is divine indeed, but by participation and not primarily. For in 
other things also, as you may see, one thing has a primary subsistence, 
and another is according to participation. Thus for instance, there is 
light in the sun,’ and light in the air, but the former subsists primarily, 
and the latter subsists on account of the former. And life is primarily 
in the soul, but secondarily in the body, and subsists on account of the 
life of the soul. Thus also, Providence indeed, is essentially deity, but 
Fate is something divine, and not deity, for it depends on Providence, 
and is as it were its image. For if as Providence is to intellectual, so is 
Fate to sensible beings; since the former reigns over intellectuals, but the 
latter over sensibles; then alternately, as geometricians say, as Providence 
is to Fate, so are intellectuals to sensibles, But intellectuals are primarily 
beings, and sensibles derive their subsistence from them. Hence 
Providence is primarily that which it is, and from this the order of Fate 
is suspended. But of these things enough. 


IV 


If you are willing, however, we will betake ourselves to the second 
discussion, viz. the consideration of the soul which is separable, and of 
that which is inseparable from bodies. But assume this also from the 
philosophy of Aristotle. For he says, that every soul which has an 
energy not at all indigent of body, is likewise allotted an essence beyond 
and separable from body. And this necessarily, For if we should 
arrange energy as existing independent of body, but essence inseparable 
from body, energy would be better than essence, since it would not be 
at all indigent of a subordinate essence, that being rooted in it, it might 
have a subsistence according to nature. This however is impossible. It 
is necessary, therefore, that the soul which has an energy separable from 
body, should also be itself separable. Consider then, my friend, what 
soul it is in us, which we acknowledge is not at all indigent of body, in 
the energies of itself according to nature? Is it sense? But every 
sensitive power uses corporeal instruments, and together with them 
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energizes about its proper sensibles; viz, it uses the eyes, the ears, and all 
the other senses, being at the same time moved and copassive with them. 
What then shall we say of anger and desire? But do you not see that 
these frequently co-operate with the corporeal parts, with the heart and 
the liver, and that these also are not pure from body? For how is it 
possible that things which energize with sense, should not also be 
indigent of body, since sense is always moved through body? But with 
respect to the orectic powers, that these energize with sense, is: I 
conceive known to all of us. For what deprived of sense, can either be 
angry, or desire? Plotinus also rightly asserting,’ that all the passions 
are either senses, or are not without sense. If, therefore, that which is 
angry is so in conjunction with sense, possessing at the same time a 
sense of sorrow, and that which desires possesses a sense of delight; but 
that which energizes with sense energizes with body, for sense subsists 
with body; - if this be the case, it is necessary that every thing which is 
angry and desires, should energize with body. Hence, these species of 
life, being all of them irrational, have that energy which is according to 
nature in conjunction with body. 

Looking now, however, to the rational nature itself, consider the life 
of it which is seated in the inferior lives, and corrects either what is 
deficient in them according to knowledge, as when from above it evinces 
that sense is deceived about its own objects of knowledge. I mean for 
instance, when it shows that sense is deceived in asserting that the sun 
is but a foot in diameter, or when sense with its usual deception asserts 
of such things any thing of a similar nature: or when reason disciplines 
anger,* which is immoderate in its motions, when it is agitated with 
fury. Hence Ulysses in Homer exclaims "endure, my heart," and 
represses the impulse of anger barking like a dog or when the rational 
nature represses the wantonness of desire, and frustrates its endeavours 
to detain the soul by the delights that germinate from the body, the 
petulance of these delights being ameliorated by the corporeal 
temperaments. For in all such energies the rational soul evidently 
represses all the irrational motions both gnostic and orectic, and liberates 
itself from them, as from things foreign to its nature. It is necessary, 
however, to investigate the nature of every thing, not from the perverted 
use of it, but from its natural energies. Hence, if reason, when it is 
moved in us as reason, restrains the shadowy impression of the delights 
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of desire, punishes the precipitate motion of anger, and reproves sense 
as full of deception, asserting that we neither hear nor see any thing 
accurately,' and if it asserts these things looking to its internal reasons, 
none of which it knows through body, or through corporeal cognitions, 
it is evident that according to this energy it elongates itself from the 
senses, contrary to the decision of which it is separated from those 
sorrows and delights. 

After this, however, I see another and a better energy of our rational 
soul, the inferior powers being now at rest, and exhibiting no tumult, 
as in many things they are accustomed to do, according to which energy 
she is converted to herself, sees her own essence and the powers’ she 
contains, the harmonic ratios of which she consists, and the many lives 
of which she is the completion, and re-discovers herself to be a rational 
world, the image indeed of the natures prior to herself, and from which 
she has departed, but the paradigm of the natures posterior to herself, 
and over which she presides. To this energy of the soul, my friend, 
arithmetic, and geometry, the mother of your art, are said to contribute 
much,’ which indeed elongate the soul from the senses, purify the 
intellect from the irrational forms of life with which it is surrounded, 
and lead it to the incorporeal comprehension of forms, extending as it 
were, the lustrations to the future mystics that are anterior to the most 
sacred mysteries. For consider from intellectual energies after what 
manner the above-mentioned sciences are allotted the purifying power 
of which we have been speaking. For if they assume the soul replete 
with images, and knowing nothing subtile, and unattended with material 
garrulity, and if they cause reasons to shine forth which possess an 
irrefragable necessity of demonstration, and forms full of all certainty 
and immateriality, and by no means calling to their assistance the 
grossness which is in sensibles, do they not evidently purify our 
intellectual life from those things that fill us with folly, and which are 
unadapted to the divine circumscription of beings? 

After both these energies of the rational soul, let us survey her now 
running back to her highest intelligence, through which she sees her 
sister souls in the world, which are allotted the heavens and the whole 
of generation according to the will of the father, and of which she being 
a part, desires the contemplation of them. But she sees above all souls, 
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intellectual essences and orders. For above every soul a deiform intellect 
resides, which imparts to the soul an intellectual habit. She also sees 
prior to these, the monads of the Gods themselves which are above 
intellect, and from which the intellectual multitudes receive their unions. 
For it is necessary that unific causes should be placed above things 
united, in the same manner as vivifying causes are above things vivified, 
causes that impart intellect are above things intellectualized, and in a 
similar manner imparticipable hypostases are above all participants. For 
according to all these elevating intellections, I conceive it is evident to 
those that are not perfectly blind, how the rational soul leaving sense 
and bodies behind, is led upward by intellectual surveys about the 
inflected and truly mystic intuitions of the supermundane Gods. Or 
whence, and from what kind of energies have the progeny of the Gods 
unfolded to us the occult dispensations of divinity? And after what 
manner are souls said to energize enthusiastically, and assuming a mania 
better than temperance’ to be conjoined to the Gods themselves? 1 
speak of the Sibyl who soon after she was born uttered admirable things, 
and told those who were present at the time who she was, and from 
what order she came into this terrestrial abode, and I allude to any other 
soul who in a similar manner was of a divine destiny. 

In short, we must say that the rational and intellectual soul in 
whatever way it may energize, is beyond body and sense; and therefore 
it is necessary that it should have an essence separable from both these. 
This however though of itself now evident, | will again manifest from 
hence, that when it energizes according to nature, it is superior to the 
influence of Fate, but that when it falls into sense, and becomes 
irrational and corporeal, it follows the natures that are beneath it, and 
living with them as with intoxicated neighbours, is held in subjection by 
a cause that has dominion over things that are different from the 
rational essence.S For again, it is necessary that there should be a 
certain genus of beings of this kind, which according to essence indeed 
is above Fate, but according to habitude is sometimes arranged under it. 
For if indeed the beings which are wholly eternal are placed above the 
laws of Fate, but there are beings which according to the whole of their 
life, are arranged under the periods of Fate, it will also be necessary that 
there should be an intermediate nature between these two, which 
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sometimes indeed is above the productions of Fate, and sometimes is 
under its dominion. For the progression of beings much more than the 
situation of bodies, leaves no vacuum; but there are every where media 
between the extremes, which also bind the extremes to each other. And 
not only Plato, but likewise the oracles of the Gods have revealed these 
things to us, For in the first place indeed, they order those divine men 
who were thought worthy to be the auditors of those mystic 
discourses, "not to look upon nature, because the name of it is fatal." 
‘And again, they order them "not to co-augment Fate." Every where also, 
they exhort them to turn from the life which is according to Fate, and 
to avoid "becoming corporeal with the fatal herds;" by all which they 
withdraw us from the senses and material desires; for through these we 
become corporeal, and are then acted upon from necessity by Fate. For 
similitude every where copulates* beings to each other; but that which 
is assimilated enjoys the same polity as that to which it is assimilated, 
whatever it may be, and consequently is under the dominion of the ruler 
of that polity, For nothing is without a ruler and a principality in the 
universe, whether you speak of wholes, or of parts. But different things 
have different rulers, because these live in one way, and those in 
another, Afterwards, the oracles teaching concerning our most divine 
life, and that immaculate polity, which we enjoy when liberated from 
every polity of Fate, say, "The souls that become venerable by 
understanding the works of the father will escape the fatal wing’ of 
Destiny." 

The soul, therefore, embracing this life, and such a life as this, will not 
rank among those souls that are led by Fate. But if it wishes to 
conform itself to body, aspires after what are called corporeal goods, and 
pursues honours, power and riches, it suffers the same thing as a 
philosopher who is chained, and in this condition enters a ship. For he 
becomes subservient to the winds that move the ship, [and cannot help 
himself] if some one of the sailors should trample on him, or some 
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fettered slave should insult him. Bidding farewell, therefore, to the 
things to which we are bound, we should direct our attention to the 
strength of virtue, and consider Fate not as effecting any thing in us, but 
in the things which surround us. For with respect, my friend, to all 
external circumstances that may befall us, enemies may demolish the 
walls of our city, and reduce its buildings to ashes, they may deprive us 
of our possessions, and leave us in a state of indigence; but all these 
being mortal and external, are in consequence of this in the power of 
other beings, and not in ours. But with respect to the things which are 
in our power, there is no one so potent as to able to take away any one 
of them, even though he should possess all human power. For if we are 
temperate, we shall still continue to be so, though these calamities may 
befall us, and if we are contemplators of true beings, neither shall we be 
plundered of this habit; but all these dreadful events taking place, we 
shall still persevere in celebrating the rulers of all things, and in 
investigating the causes of effects. 

By no means, therefore, must we reprobate the necessity of the soul 
from its ultimate energies, but looking to its first energies, we should 
admire its unconquerable power. And if we are thus wise, nothing will 
disturb us pertaining to the passions of the inferior parts of the soul; but 
when the body is disturbed, and we say that we sustain something of a 
dreadful nature, it is not we who thus speak, but it is the language of 
desire;' for the delights of the body, and therefore its sorrows pertain 
to this part. When also being robbed of our wealth, or not obtaining 
riches, we are grieved, this passion belongs to that power of the soul 
which is a lover of wealth. And again, when being reproached, and 
falling from power, we are indignant, this is not the passion of the 
superior soul, but of that which dwells downward, about the heart. For 
this pertains to the part which is a lover of honour. But the reason 
which is in us, being in all such particulars deceived, follows and is at 
the same time is disturbed with the subordinate powers of the soul, 
being a blind intellect, and not having that eye* yet purified, by which 
it is able to perceive itself, and the natures prior and posterior to itself. 
When, however, it becomes purified from those things with which it 
was invested when it fell, it will then know what that is which is in its 
power, how it is neither in corporeal natures; for these are posterior to 
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reason; nor in those beings in whom there is the liberty of divine will; 
for they are prior to reason; but that it consists in living according to 
virtue. For this alone is free and unservile, and adapted to liberty, and 
is truly the power of the soul, and confers power on its possessor. For 
it is the province of all power to contain and preserve that which 
possesses it. 

But he who directs his attention to vice, looks at the debility of the 
soul, though she should possess all other power. For the power of 
instruments is one thing, and the power of those beings that ought to 
use the instruments another. Hence, every soul, so far as it participates 
of virtue, and so far as it is [a rational soul], is free; but so far as it is 
vicious and debilitated, and is not [rational], it is subservient to other 
things,’ and not to Fate only, but to every thing, in short, that is either 
willing to give that which is appetible, or is able to take it away. For 
he who possesses virtue is subservient to those beings who are alone 
sufficient to impart to and coaugment with him that which is desirable; 
but these are the Gods, with whom there is true virtue, and from whom 
that which is in our power is derived. Plato also somewhere says,* that 
this voluntary servitude is the greatest liberty. For by being subservient 
to those who possess all the power of all things, we become assimilated 
to them, so that, as he says, we govern the whole world; i.e. when we 
are perfect and winged, and reign on high. This, therefore, pertains to 
the most divine of our souls, just as it pertains to the last of them, to be 
as it were bound in prison, and to live an involuntary, instead of a 
voluntary free life. But to the souls that have an intermediate 
subsistence between these, it belongs, so far as they are liberated from 
passions and the body, to ascend above necessity to a life which has 
dominion over generation. 

For again, if intellect and deity are prior to soul, but passions and 
bodies are posterior to it; and if to these it belongs to act from 
compulsion, but to intellect and deity, to act in a manner better than all 
necessity, and which is alone free, it is necessary that the soul betaking 
itself either to the former or to the latter, should either enter under the 
necessity of subordinate, or exert the liberty of more excellent natures; 


+ Morbeka’s version of this part is as follows: "Omnis igitur anima secundum quod 
virtute participat, et quod est liberam esse: secundum quod autem malitia et debilitate 
et eo quod est servire aliis," etc. But it should be, conformably to the above version; 
Omnis igitur anima secundum quod virtute participat, et quod est, liberam esse; 
secundum quod autem malitia et debilitate, et eo quod non est, servire alii. 


+ Pheedrus 252a. 
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and that it should be subservient either to supernal dominion, or to 
dominion inferior to itself. But if it is subservient, it must either rule 
in conjunction with the powers that rule over it, or be alone subservient 
in conjunction with subservient natures. Here, therefore, the soul 
ascending and resuming its power, which is virtue, will consider nothing 
as dreadful whatever it may be, that takes place about and external to 
the body. For the passions of instruments do not pass to those that use 
them; but in whatever manner they may subsist, it is possible for the 
soul to energize according to virtue; strenuously indeed, if the body 
should happen to be languid, but moderately when it is sane. And when 
poverty is present, it may energize sublimely, but in affluence 
magnificently; but every where from occurring circumstances, it may 
extol virtue that uses them; and being ameliorated by its inward strength 
may vanquish external calamities. For you must not suppose that you 
mechanists alone, are to be permitted to say, that you can move a given 
weight with a given power; for this you are well known to assert; but 
it is much more possible for those who live according to virtue, truly to 
adorn a power given from every circumstance by another power, And 
he who does this is generous and free; but the bad man is the slave of 
all things though he should rule over all things. For he resembles those 
who are punished in Egypt, by laughing vizards that surround them. 
Over these also, who are not able to govern themselves, necessity 
prevails. For being elongated from the Gods, the universe uses them as 
brutes. 

When, therefore, you wish to see that which is in our power, look at 
the soul living according to nature. But the soul which is not debile 
lives according to nature. For there is nothing debile in that which is 
conformable to nature. The soul, however, is not debile, which is not 
replete with vice, [the evil of the soul]; for in all things evil is debile. 
And if you consider the soul in this point of view, you will see what the 
nature is of that which is in our power. For you will see that it uses all 
circumstances rightly, and either prohibits them from taking place, or 
providentially attends to calamitous events when they occur. It also 
Permits Fate to act upon those things which are posterior to Fate, and 
of which it is the lord; but is coordinated to the natures prior to itself, 
and from which being more excellent than itself, it is not divulsed. And 
thus much for the second particular which we proposed to discuss. 


: * This is barbarously expressed in the version of Morbeka, as follows, "et servire 
quidem aut desuper principatum, aut desuptus." 
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In the third place, we will show what, and of what kind the modes of 
knowledge are; for if we suffer these to remain indistinct, we shall 
ignorantly err both about things themselves, and the doctrines of the 
divine Plato. Let us then direct our attention to that mode of 
knowledge divulged by Aristotle, and also Plato, which without the 
assignation of cause alone knows the truth of the on; or that a thing is;' 
because to souls beginning to be purified, these philosophers attribute 
opinion as the first mode of knowledge, and as adapted to those who are 
instructed in practical affairs, without engaging in the contemplation 
of beings. For erudition is a purgation of the immoderation of the 
passions, reason in this case being copassive indeed, but moderately, and 
casting off all the rope of the passions. 

Such then being this mode of knowledge, another mode of an elevating 
nature is delivered to us from the same Gymnasium. But this 
knowledge is said to proceed from principles indeed as hypotheses, to 
know causes, and to form necessary conclusions in all its reasonings. 
And such is the knowledge obtained through arithmetic and geometry, 
which syllogize, conclude from things necessary, and are alone placed 
above doxastic knowledge. Because, however these sciences abiding in 
their principles, do not ascend to the causes of these, on this account 
they show themselves to fall short of the most perfect knowledge. For 
as Aristotle says, "it is not the business of a geometrician to discourse 
with him who subverts the principles of his science." Hence, in these 
sciences, that which is deduced from principles acknowledged by them 
will be manifest; but that which pertains to the principles themselves is 
obscure and unknown. 

In the third place, ascending higher, conceive me to speak of that 
knowledge of the human soul which ascends as far as to The One, and 
to that which is unhypothetical, through all forms or ideas, as I may say, 
dividing some, but analyzing others, and producing many things from 
one, and one thing from many. Socrates, in the Republic,° defines this 
knowledge to be the defensive inclosure of the mathematical sciences, 


+ Tn the version of Morbeka, "que sine causa solam cognoscentem ipsius quia 
veritatem." 


+ In Morbeka, “agibilia;" but in the Greek, I have no doubt, ta zpaxra. 
S Met. 1063b 10-12. 
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and the guest in the Epinomis' asserts it to be the bond of them. For 
from this, geometry, and each of the other sciences, assume the theory 
concerning their principles, adapting* to themselves many principles, 
and which are divided or separated from the one principle of all things. 
For what The One is in all beings, that a point is in geometry, the 
monad in arithmetic, and in every thing, that which is most simple; 
from which principles the several sciences producing those things which 
are under them, frame their demonstrations. Each of these, however, is 
said to be, and is, a certain principle. For the principle of all beings is 
simply principle, and the highest ascent of the sciences, is as far as to 
this. 

There still remains for you to understand a fourth mode of our 
knowledge, which is more simple than the preceding, because it does not 
employ methods, or analyses, or compositions, or definitions, or 
demonstrations; but those who are able to energize according to it, 
celebrate it as contemplating beings by simple, and as it were self-visive 
projections; and they add, that they venerate it as intellect, and not as 
science. Or have you not heard that Aristotle in his demonstrative 
treatises says, that the intellect which is in us is our most excellent part, 
and is that by which we know terms or boundaries; and that Plato in 
the Timeaus' asserts that intellect and science are the knowledges of the 
soul about beings? For science indeed appears to pertain to the soul, so 
far as the soul is knowledge; but intellect pertains to it so far as the soul 
is the image of true and real intellect. For intellect perceiving 
intellectuals, or rather being one with them, Plato says, that it 
understands them by protecting energies, by intuition and contact, 
understanding itself, and beholding intelligibles in itself, on which 
account it intellectually sees what it is, and knows that it is at one and 
the same time both the perceiver and the thing perceived. The soul, 
therefore, imitating this as much as she is able, becomes herself intellect, 
running above science, leaving the many methods with which she was 
before adorned, elevating her eye to beings alone, and understanding 
them by contact in the same manner as intellect; from which she differs 
in this, that she comes into contact with different intelligibles at 
different times, but intellect passes into contact with all things at once. 


* Epin. 992a. 


+ In Morbeka rejungentem, but I read adaptantem. 
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After all these modes of knowledge, I wish you (who have believed in 
Aristotle when he leads the soul upward as far as to intellectual energy, 
but insinuates nothing beyond this), to assume a fifth intelligence; in so 
doing, following Plato, and prior to Plato theologists, who are 
accustomed to celebrate a knowledge which is above intellect, and have 
divulged this as a truly divine mania. But they say that this is obtained 
by exciting the profundity of the soul, which is no longer intellectual, 
and adapting it to union with The One. For all things are known by the 
similar, that which is sensible by sense, that which is the object of 
science by science, that which is intelligible by intellect, and that which 
is one by that which is characterized by unity. For the soul indeed 
being intellective knows herself, and knows whatever she understands, 
by contact, as we have before observed. But being superintelligent, she 
is ignorant both of herself and of the objects of knowledge, and being 
near to The One, she loves quiet, having shut up her knowledge, 
becoming mute, and being silent with internal silence. For how can she 
be adjacent to the most ineffable of all things, except by laying asleep 
the garrulous matter that is in her? Hence, she must become one that 
she may see The One, or rather that she may not see The One. For 
seeing, she will see that which is intellectual, and not that which is 
above intellect, and will intellectually perceive a certain one, and not The 
One Itself. He, my friend, who energizes according to this most divine 
energy of the soul, trusting solely to himself, viz. to the flower of his 
intellect, causing himself to be at rest not from external, but from 
internal motions, and becoming a God as far as it is possible for the soul 
to be so, will understand how the Gods alone ineffably know all things, 
according to The One of themselves. But as long as we are rolled about 
things beneath, it will appear to us to be incredible that divinity knows 
all things impartibly and supereternally; eternal beings indeed, having a 
real existence, but things which are in generation, or becoming to be, 
subsisting temporally, neither time nor eternity subsisting in The One. 
So many indeed are the species of knowledge with us, by looking to 
which it is possible to solve all the doubts concerning the truth which 
the soul may know,’ and concerning that which it is not possible for 
her to know, in the present life. 


* In Morbeka "solvere", instead of scire. 
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Because, however, we have made three discussions which we said were 
necessary to a distinct survey of the objects of inquiry, let us now pass 
to the doubts, and give to each of them an appropriate solution. In the 
first place, therefore, you consider this as a sufficient argument that what 
js in our power is frivolous, and is the work alone of the celestial bodies, 
viz. that we men assert ourselves to be the causes of those events which 
are attended with prosperity; but in things in which we are unfortunate, 
we transfer the cause to necessity, instead of ascribing them to choice. 
And thus doubting, you think you obtain this as a common conception 
concerning Fate, that it has a more principal power in practical affairs 
than our impulses. Indeed, I myself do not see men otherwise affected 
than as ascribing to themselves the cause of their success, but to others 
the cause of their errors. But in this we differ, that you indeed admit 
the opinion of the many as sufficient to form a judgment of things; 
while I conceive them to reason in this way through a certain 
immoderate love of themselves. Among wise men, however, to whom 
it belongs to look both to whole and parts, and not to neglect the order 
which they possess with reference to them, divinity is considered as the 
principal cause of all events from which good is derived to all things; but 
the next causes to this are, the period of the world, and time, in which 
events are co-adapted and coordinated to wholes, nothing being 
superfluously adventitious in the polity of wholes; and in the third place, 
they consider themselves as causes in those things in which they are 
allotted a deliberate choice, and in which by their impulses they 
co-operate to the completion of things. 

When, however, any thing happens contrary to their choice, then they 
deservedly ascribe the event to wholes alone, and the efficiency of 
wholes, as the conquering cause. For it is every where necessary that 
Partial natures should energize in conjunction with wholes, but wholes 
without partial natures. And after this manner intellectual men divide 
events, but not as you have divided them. Hear, likewise, Plato in the 
Laws! exclaiming that divinity indeed governs all things; but that after 
divinity, Fortune and Time rule over all human affairs; and that our art 
follows as the third after these. For during a tempest, the pilot’s art 
contributes something, and in disease the medical art, and in short, in 
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practical affairs, the political art.’ If, therefore, our affairs are 
prosperous, Fate, Time, and Divinity, must be considered as the causes 
that they are so. Hence, there will be three causes of events, Divinity 
indeed causing that which comes to pass to be good; but Time and Fate 
causing it to be arranged in one concord with every thing. And in 
short, another cause is human. For every human work is a part of the 
universe, but the contrary is not true, because it is necessary that other 
animals also, since they are parts of the universe, should not only* act, 
but also suffer. For every part, indeed, of this mundane fabric and 
drama has for its end good; since no part of it is left inordinate, but is 
so woven with other parts, as to contribute to the well-being of the 
universe. The contrary, however, is not true, that every thing which is 
allotted good is coordinated with the mundane polity. For there is a 
supermundane life, and the life of the Gods, and of souls that transcend 
Fate, and follow Providence alone. 

Where then does that which is in our power exist? Since that which 
is generated, is connected with the period of the world, and again, since 
it is produced from that alone. Where else should we say it exists, than 
in our internal elections and impulses? For of these alone we are the 
lords; but things which take place external to us, have many other more 
powerful beings as their lords, For it is necessary that what is generated 
externally should become a part of the universe, that it may also be 
generated; and that this should be effected through the consent and 
co-operation of the universe, that it may produce every thing in itself, 
by one part of itself acting on another, and being passive from another. 
On this account, therefore, in the actions of men, we praise these 
persons, but we blame those, because through choice they were lords of 
their deeds, and we do not say that the universe, but the agent was the 
cause of the quality of the actions. For the quality of a deed is not 
derived from the universe, but from the life of the agent. It is, however, 
coordinated to the whole on account of the whole, and is again such as 
it is on account of a part. And that we assert these things with truth, 
the oracles of the Gods will manifest to you, since they often ascribe 
victory to our choice, and not to the order alone of the mundane 


+ "Et totaliter agibilium politicam." So Morbeka. This in the original was, I 
suppose, Kaw oAwG Ta1¢ TpaKToLs THY TONLTLKN?. 


+ Instead of “quia et aliis animalibus necesse partibus entibus omnes et facere, sed 
et pati," as in Morbeka, it is necessary to read, in order to make sense of the passage, 
quia et aliis animalibus necesse partibus entibus, non modo et facere, sed et pati. 
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periods; as for instance, when they say:' "On beholding yourself, fear." 
And again: "Know thyself."" And, "Believe yourself to be above body, 
and you are." In short, they say, "that our sorrows germinate in us as 
the voluntary progeny of the particular life which we lead." 

It is not fit, therefore, to refer all events to the order alone of the 
universe, as neither is it fit to refer them to our impulse alone. Nor 
again is it proper to separate the soul from those beings that have an 
absolute elective power, and whose very being consists in deliberate 
choice alone, and in declining this thing, but embracing that; though the 
soul in those events which take place is not the mistress of the universe. 
For it is requisite that every cause should aspire after that thing alone 
which it is naturally adapted to obtain. But that which is in our power, 
is not only adapted to be active, but also to be essentially elective. It is 
also adapted to act electively in conjunction with other things and either 
to err or act rightly on account of choice. For though the deed may be 
good, yet if the agent acts from a bad choice, we say that the action is 
bad. For that which is good in the deed, is on account of something 
else, but that which is depraved is on account of the choice of him who 
performs the deed. Hence, it is evident to all men that we are the lords 
of actions, so far as they are eligible. 





VIL 


But after this question, you say that all of us are solicitous about 
futurity in all things, and even in those things which appear to be in our 
power. Speaking summarily, you say well. What then, if we are all 
lovers of divination, is there nothing in our power? I, however, on the 
contrary say, that if nothing is in our power, but events are compelled 
to take place from motion alone, we shall not be lovers of divination. 
For what occasion is there for divination in things which owe their 
existence to external compulsion, and the knowledge of which is as of 
things future or not future. For such knowledge is superfluous, when 
€vents are necessary; since it is impossible for that which is necessary 
NOt to come to pass, though we should a thousand times consult about, 
and be prescient of it. If, therefore, events necessarily happen, we are 
a ee eat about futurity. We are not, however, in vain solicitous 
te t, since this is natural to us; for nothing which is according to 

re is in vain. Hence, it is not proper to consider all things as 


' TTS vol. VI, p. 52. 
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produced by compulsion, in consequence of binding them by the 
circulation of the heavenly bodies; but we must admit that fore- 
knowledge is in some things profitable to us, and that we do not live 
merely for the purpose of foreknowing events, but that by foreknowing 
we may contribute or not contribute something to things future, and 
may be more prompt in our energies. We must likewise admit that not 
divination only, but prayers, and the whole business of sacred rites 
contribute something to our advantage, or we must exile these, pouring 
oil on their heads, and crowning them with wool, and we must neither 
extend our hands upward, nor grant that we ought to worship those 
who are able to suspend the celestial influences. For men when in 
difficult circumstances will in vain indulge a hope of being liberated 
from them by invoking divinity, and Apollo himself will in vain give 
responses, unless’ by performing certain things it is possible to escape 
the punishment which is suspended from the celestial periods, and by 
not performing them, the dreaded event will necessarily take place. 
Indeed, if this were not the case, would it not be perfectly absurd to 
make this division, and to allow conformably to the oracles of the Gods 
that something must be granted to our choice? But neither must we 
proclaim this of divinity [viz. that his oracles are given in vain], nor 
must we exterminate from human life, the utility of divination, and of 
the sacerdotal office; because you have all history both Barbarian and 
Grecian conjointly testifying that through divination, whether from 
divine inspiration, or from human art, many have frequently known 
what it was requisite to do, and through this knowledge have been 
liberated from evils, which would have been otherwise inevitable, This 
then I determine as appropriate to the present discussion, that 
sometimes this much celebrated divination, and the performance of 
sacred rites contribute to a certain thing being effected or not, and 
sometimes’ predominate over those generations which are introduced 
from the universe. When, therefore, since all things are in all, divine 
and damoniacal causes concur in one, and as it were assert the same 
thing, then the works of sacrifice are seen to be inefficacious; for it is 
impossible for a part to oppose and effect things contrary to the whole; 
and foreknowledge, in this case, neither adds nor takes away any thing 
from the events which are the subjects of divination. But when, in 


+ Morbeka has quia here instead of nisi 
+ Quando in Morbeka, instead of aliquando. 
S Here too Morbeka has quando instead of aliquando. 
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consequence of there being many things of this kind, these affect one 
thing, and those another; as for instance, these effect the destruction, but 
those the safety of the diseased, through the operations of the celestial 
bodies upon us, as is evident from all history, then the performance of 
some sacred rite, by employing co-operative powers, liberates us from 
the noxious defluxions, by those that are beneficial. And the 
consideration of the future contributes much to effects. In short, that 
which is in our power being coordinated with these, or with other 
causes, as in calamities, in consequence of receiving a greater increase 
through its own motion, exhibits sometimes one, and sometimes another 
end, And know that this takes place in things which are externally 
produced. Every where, however, the quality of the impulse has a prior 
existence, and choice characterizes that which is in our power. This also 
is the work of the soul, which abides in it and is not to be referred to 
the universe." 





VIII 


Conformably, therefore, to these things, as it appears to me, you say 
that the universe governs all animals, and that we and other animals 
have a diminished life imparted from the air, and the first circulation. 
And that the rational part indeed is in the brain; but that what is called 
sense is in the organs of sense, and is conversant with different sensibles, 
but that the sight, the hearing, and the other senses, differ only in their 
subjects, but are essentially one and without diversity.* 

Hearing you make this arrangement, I was surprised that a lover of 
philosophy and intellectual speculations, and why do I say of intellectual 
speculations, but who is also skilled in the paths of erudition and in the 
inventions of geometry and arithmetic, should attribute as much to the 
Senses as to our rational and intellectual essence, though they scarcely 
come into contact with the objects of knowledge through debile organs, 
and should conceive that they only differ from each other, and from the 
rational part by a certain diversity of organs. For we have indeed 
elsewhere and prior to this shown that all the senses are inseparable 
from body, and incapable of being converted to themselves, but that the 
rational and intellectual life is naturally adapted to know itself, and in 
Consequence of this knowledge to be converted to itself. For every 
thing gnostic is according to energy converted to the object of 


* “Inecferribile in universum." Morbeka. 
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knowledge; and therefore that which is gnostic of itself is converted to 
itself, What identity, therefore, do you see between the intellectual and 
the sensitive soul, between that which looks downward, and that which 
tends upward? And in short, what identity do you perceive between the 
soul which is buried in bodies, and the soul which is unmingled with 
bodies? Between that which can never know truth, and that which 
always extends itself to real being? 

But if the appetite which is according to nature is not in vain in any 
thing else, neither is it in that which is sometimes allotted the perception 
of truth. I omit to say that it is absurd to assert that the essence of a 
divine soul flows downward from ether, if it is proper to call that which 
is impossible absurd. For the souls which are derived from ether are 
allotted a corporeal generation; but the Athenian guest demonstrates that 
the rational soul is more ancient than all bodies. But if by ether you do 
not mean a body, but an ethereal intellect, or an intellectual soul 
surrounding ether, neither thus do you appear to me to have discovered 
the most true cause of the soul. For there is another fountain of souls 
from which ethereal souls, the souls of the sublunary elements, 
dzmoniacal souls, and ours are derived. And it is necessary to look to 
that cause which Plato concealing the truth, as it appears to me, calls the 
Crater;' in which he represents the demiurgus mingling the soul of the 
universe, as Timaus says, not from ether, but prior to bodies. The 
Chaldean oracles also celebrate the essential fountain of every soul, viz. 
of the empyreal, etherial, and material, and separate this from the whole 
vivific Goddess; from which also suspending the whole of Fate, they 
make two series, the one psychical, and the other fatal. Deriving the 
soul, therefore, from one of these series, they assert that it sometimes 
becomes subservient to Fate, when becoming irrational it changes its 
lord, viz. Fate for Providence. 

That, as I have said however, you have not asserted any thing worthy 
the intellectual energy of Geometry and Arithmetic, in coordinating our 
soul with the senses, you may learn, by considering that the first 
employment of these sciences is to separate the soul from that energy 
which subsists in conjunction with the senses, to withdraw it from them 
as much as possible, to accustom jt to look within, to see immaterial 
reasons, and to investigate demonstrations, the conclusions of which are 
contrary to the informations of the senses. For they indeed reject 


+ Tim. 41d. 
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impartibility, but these sciences require it, and derive their existence 
from impartibles; since partibles are the principles of the former, but 
impartibles of the latter. And the knowledge of the senses indeed is 
confined to particulars; but universals, and those things the nature of 
which is always the same, are the objects of the knowledge of the 
above-mentioned sciences; which they do not derive from the senses, for 
imperfect are not the causes of perfect things; but supernally from 
intellect, on which account also they sit in judgment on the senses, 
reprehend the grossness of their knowledge, the passivity of their 
perceptions, and their indefinite motions. 

For indeed the knowledge of the senses is truly ludicrous; but the 
intention of the mathematical sciences is to liberate us from things 
ludicrous, and accustom us instead of pursuing these, to investigate the 
knowledge of real being. It belongs to the sensible life therefore, to be 
under the dominion of Fate, and to be acted upon differently at different 
times, in conjunction with bodies, in which the necessity from Fate 
consists. For every form inseparable from matter, is ingenerated in, and 
contained by it; since it does not pertain to it, through being converted 
to itself to say, that what externally accedes to it is one thing, and that 
which is true another. But it alone says that it announces passion, on 
which account it belongs to alter-motive natures, in consequence of not 
having an energy perfectly liberated from them. The intellectual life 
however, is according to its own nature converted to itself,’ and cannot 
endure to follow the violent passions of sense, but contains in itself 
criteria of the fallacious motions externally introduced, and adds indeed 
what is deficient to the passive perceptions of sense, and confutes the 
fallacy of its information; accomplishing at the same time all this by its 
own proper energy. For it is not the province of things which pertain 
to sense to form a judgment of sense, but this belongs to intellectual 
reasons, which the knowledge of sense is incapable of receiving. The 
immaterial therefore and separable life, and which energizes in itself, 
must be admitted to be contrary to that of sense; and to this must be 
given a choice of inclination, upward and downward, to intellect by 
ae it was produced, and to sense which it generates; but we must 
x ew ag a expr lives are without choice, because this 

1 . For the rational soul being a medium 
between intellect and sense, tends to both on account of the unstable 
inclination of choice; but it becomes according to habitude each of the 
extremes, of which it is essentially neither. But the perfection which it 
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derives from intellect, and the deception which it receives from sense, 
manifest its middle nature. And such, as it appears to me, is the 
correction’ of the dogma. 


Ix 


With respect to your opinion concerning good which you have 
introduced into the midst of your enquiries, viz. that what is delectable 
to the several individuals of mankind is good, and that this exists by 
position, since different things are considered as legal by different 
nations; I should be ashamed indeed, if in writing to a friend I did not 
manifestly assert that I conceive this opinion to be unworthy both of 
my choice and my years. For it does not appear to me to be at all 
wonderful that a young man in consequence of looking to the opinions 
of men in many things, should form such an opinion, But I think he 
who admits that an aged intellect ought to preside as a judge, will adopt 
the decisions of intellectual conceptions, and not those which the 
rumour and unbalanced motions of the multitude have spread abroad. 
Now therefore, because to the Persians, some things appear to be 
delectable, and also certain things which are congruous to these 
delectables are considered by them as legal; but to the Greeks other 
things appear to be delectable and legal; and to other nations other 
things; on this account a different thing is imagined to be good and 
delectable by different people. And whoever is allotted a delight which 
is naturally good to every one, will possess an end adapted to man; but 
whoever errs from this end, though he should be a thousand times 
delighted with things which are present to him and appear to be good, 
yet he will reap but an imperfect fruit of such delight. 

But it is, as it seems, true, that one inconvenience being given, others 
follow, which you also appear to me to suffer. For placing the soul 
under the dominion of Fate, you have coordinated her with the 
irrational senses, and collecting these into one and the same thing, you 
have mingled good with that which is debile. It is necessary however 
to eject both the former and this from the soul, that we may not 
ignorantly ascribe the same things to men as to brutes, whose life is 
without conversion to itself, and is naturally bent to earth, and whose 
knowledge is mingled with material passions. These things also are 
unfolded by Plato with, as I may say, adamantine arguments. For, says 
he, that which is not good is not [truly] delectable, though all oxen 


+ Morbeka has directionem, but the original was I have no doubt xarop§wou. 
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should assert it to be so. For we are not to adduce the testimony of 
oxen, but of the Gods, with whom there is intellect, and the good of 
being, which is more divine than intellect itself. These things being 
clearly asserted in the Gorgias, the Philebus, and the Republic, | think it 
would be superfluous to dwell on them any farther. 

This however, I will add to what has been said, that the investigation 
of good is not to be mingled with the delectable, (for thus the petulance 
of delight will cause us to be foolish) but the all-various diversities of 
human customs and legal institutions, are to be referred to the different 
lives of souls, viz. to the rational, the irascible and the epithymetic forms 
of life; for the former germinate from the latter; since, as it is said, they 
are not derived from an oak, nor from a rock. But the many-headed 
beast persuades these to establish such things by law as the Persians 
established; the leonine soul persuades others to adopt such things as the 
Thracians adopted; and in others reason prevails in the adoption of legal 
and true good. And the delectable indeed, is common to all these. For 
the appetible when present is delectable to every one, but good is not 
delectable to all men, but to those in whom reason presides. For the 
passions do not see good, but this is alone the province of reason. And 
to reason indeed, the delectable and the good are the same; but the 
fabrication of things did not give to the blind passions the investigation 
of good, but of the delectable; for every species of life when it energizes 
without impediment is delighted. Hence there are many legal 
institutions, and all-various delectables, and they are different to different 
persons; but good is alone with those in whom reason predominates 
over the passions. For dominion must not be given to desire, that we 
may not be affected in the same manner as asses; nor to anger, that we 
may not resemble lions; but it must be given to that which is the most 
excellent part of our nature, which we alone are, or according to which 
we principally subsist. For the being of every thing which consists of 
many things, some better, and others worse, is according to that which 
is the best among them. For that which is best sagaciously conjectures 
the nature of good. 


x 


As to what you afterwards write in the way of doubt, you seem to me 
to have written it in consequence of hearing Soerates in many places 
asserting that he knew nothing, deriding those who say that they know 
all things, and farther still contending that when we depart from hence 
awe shall especially know the truth, and be in possession of more certain 
Sciences, and also inferring that the mathematical are not truly sciences. 
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You doubt therefore from all this whether it is not perhaps impossible 
to know the truth, and whether we do not only dream about it. Indeed 
it is requisite you should at the same time understand, that if it is not 
possible for us to know the truth, we do not more know if there is any 
thing in our power than if there is not. For our ignorance of both 
similarly prevents our adoption of either of these positions. How 
therefore, can we use the ignorance of truth in order to show whether 
there is any thing which is in our power? Since with respect to the 
existence, and non-existence of this, ignorance possesses the same power, 
or rather impotency. 

That we may not however, suffer any thing of this kind, we have 
already enumerated all the modes of knowledge; and have shown what 
the modes are of which the soul can participate here, and what those are 
when she assumes a supreme order. And of these indeed, Socrates 
possessing the former, but hoping that he shall obtain the latter on being 
liberated from the body, says, "that arriving thither he shall know the 
truth." For other measures and other objects of knowledge afforded him 
an opportunity of indulging such a hope. Because it is a thing usual 
with the friends of Plato to inquire whether it is possible for the soul to 
live not only cathartically, but also theoretically, while surrounded with 
this gross bond the body. And I think the subject has been sufficiently 
discussed, and has been brought to this conclusion, that perhaps it is 
possible to live theoretically even here, like the coryphzan philosopher 
in the Thecetetus, astronomizing above the heavens," and investigating on 
all sides all the nature of beings, and also like those guardians in the 
Republic, who ascend as far as to The Good Itself, through that dialectic, 
which Plato calls the defensive inclosure of the mathematical sciences. 
Again, however, that it is impossible while here to lead a theoretic life 
in perfection, is evident from the causes which are enumerated in the 
Pheedo, viz. the occupations and molestations of the body, which do not 
suffer us to energize theoretically without impediment, and disturbance. 
For the life is theoretic, but the energy is called contemplation, and the 
contemplation of The One. 

When also Socrates does not permit us to call the mathematical 
sciences [truly] sciences, he does not do this as denying that they have 
a necessity of demonstrations, but as falling short of the supreme of 
sciences. And why should I not say, at falling short of dialectic, which 
no longer considers a point, or the monad, as a principle, but The Good, 
and considers the principle of all things. Whence also, as I conceive, 
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Socrates in the section of a line’ [in the 6th book of the Republic] 
assigns the second part to the mathematical sciences; but to perfectly 
immaterial and separate forms, he assigns a part, and a knowledge prior 
to these; the former proceeding from hypothesis, but the latter being 
unhypothetical. And with Socrates, the author of the Epinomis likewise 
accords. For he calls dialectic the bond of the mathematical sciences, as 
uniting the principles of all of them. 

But if Socrates asserted that he knew nothing,* and the Pythian oracle 
pronounced him to be on this account the wisest of all men, as he 
himself informs us, consider the profound meaning both of the Pythian 
deity and of Socrates, and how by the assertion of knowing nothing this 
is implied, that The Good alone possesses an exempt transcendency,$ but 
not he who possesses scientific knowledge; and this it is to know that 
he does not know. For the attainment of such a knowledge as this 
appears to be the principal business of those who intend to be wise. For 
in reality, he is truly wise, who knows that he is not truly wise, and is 
not ignorant of this. For to whom does it belong to know that he does 
not scientifically know every thing, but to him who possesses 
knowledge. For it is indeed necessary that he should perfectly know 
that he does not know [every thing]; since he will know himself not to 
possess a scientific knowledge [of all things]. Hence no one will 
perfectly know that he does not possess scientific knowledge [in 
perfection], till he knows that he possesses scientific knowledge. For 
then he will at one and the same time know that he knows, and what 
the things are which he does not know, and will both know that he 
knows and that he does not know, possessing a middle knowledge, and 
science alone, which subsists between those natures that know truth 
wholly, and those that do not know it at all,° of which the former is 
intellect, but the latter sense. For sense neither knows real being, nor 
the essence itself of sensibles, of which it is feigned to be the knowledge; 
but intellect knows essence itself, and the real truth itself of being. 


* In decision linew. So Morbeka. 


* Apol. 21a. 
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The Greek of this, agreeably to my translation, was I have no doubt, 7’ wyalov 
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is 'Mediam habens notitiam, et solummodo scientiam, et eorum qui non totaliter." 
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The soul therefore, being a medium between these, knows the essences 
of things as being prior to sense, and does not know them as being 
posterior to intellect. He therefore that is wise, will both know that he 
knows, and that he does not know. And thus much, my friend, in 
answer to the assertion of Socrates, and concerning that which is real 
wisdom. Hence, it is not proper to exterminate the reasons pertaining 
to science, neither on account of the mathematical sciences being 
distinguished from the first science, nor on account of the hope of 
obtaining true knowledge after a separation from hence, nor on account 
of the answer of the Pythian deity. For it is Plato himself who 
exclaims, that if science is destroyed, it will no longer be possible to 
make an assertion about any thing, and not even about that which is 
contingent. But he shows indeed, what the knowledge is which the soul 
may assume while it is united to the body, and what it may obtain when 
it is freed from its bonds; and also what that is which is at the same 
time knowledge and not science. He likewise shows that there is one 
knowledge which is true science, an intellect better than science, and an 
intelligence which deifies intellect; and that the soul perceiving this 
knowledge, and not being able to attain it in this life, desires a departure 
from body, that she may then be allotted this supernatural and divine 
comprehension of beings. But of these things enough. 

In consequence however of what you have said, you doubt, why good 
men are in a worse condition, in consequence of failing to obtain the 
end which was the object of their wishes, but bad men are allotted the 
things which they desire. You therefore indeed, think that this also is 
an argument in favour of the non-existence of any thing which is in our 
power. And indeed, if this is an argument of the non-existence of any 
thing in our power, that things do not happen to the good according to 
their wishes, the success of bad men in gaining the objects of their 
desire, will be an argument in proof of the existence of something which 
is in our power. It is better however, not to adduce opposing arguments 
to what you say, but merely to show you that this doubt was proposed 
by some of the ancients not only with a view to the subversion of that 
which is in our power, but also with a view to the investigation whether 
Providence has any existence. And this inquiry of the ancients has been 
extended to Plotinus himself, to Iamblichus, and your namesake 
[Theodorus Asinzus]. For the unexpected introduction of fortunate 
events, shakes in reality our invincible preconceptions of Providence, 
and the affair requires intellectual inspection, if the objector being saved 
from that doubt, ought to commit every thing to Providence. 
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If therefore, we are not the lords of any thing, and have not an elective 
life from ourselves, and neither good nor evil is from us, but these are 
externally produced, there is no longer any occasion to doubt of events, 
as if they happened contrary to desert, since both good and evil derive 
their subsistence from an external source. For if we do not cause 
ourselves to be such characters as we are, it will not be requisite that 
there should be any retribution for our life; nor in short, is any thing 
due from those, who are not the causes of the life which they lead. 
Hence, if the retribution of fortunate events is contrary to desert, we 
ourselves shall be the cause of the lives, the desert of which it is said we 
are allotted in the distributions from the universe; because, of all the 
things that surround us, we do not require to have retribution in what 
we derive from wholes, but in those things in which we co-operate 
something. If therefore, there is nothing in our power, we shall have 
nothing from ourselves. And if this be the case, neither should we 
desire retributions of those things which we derive from an external 
source. And this being admitted, neither should we accuse the 
distribution of events as contrary to desert. 

If, therefore, there is nothing in our power, it is not fit to enquire why 
good men fail in obtaining the end they desire, contrary to desert, but 
bad men obtain this end. But admitting there is something which is in 
our power, and that Providence has dominion over all things, we say, 
adducing to you persuasion after violence, that what is in our power 
does not predominate over, but co-operates with things external. The 
rational soul therefore very properly disposes things that are internal 
according to its own power, but it cannot do this with externals, because 
these require other things in order to their distribution, which are not 
inherent in it. I am delighted however with these doubts of yours, 
perceiving in you a generous proselyte whom I frequently desire not to 
confound those things which are in our power with those which are 
not, nor to be so disposed with respect to things which are not in our 
power, as if they ought entirely to take place, in order that we may bear 
them without difficulty, when they do take place. Now, however, the 
doubt happens, from things which are out of, not conforming 
themselves to things which are in our power, though we fancy that they 
ought, and also from supposing that to be good for us which is not, and 
seeking for its accomplishment. But it would be better for us always to 
explore the true and real beings that are in us, and acquire them for 
ourselves, and to leave things external, and which are not in our power 
to the causes of them, as to masters who know what they do. We 
should likewise be prepared for those things which are not, by those 
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things which are in our power. In what manner, therefore, the doubt 
pertains to that which is in our power, we have shown you through 
such arguments as these. But you ought rather to refer it, as we have 
said, to the doubt concerning Providence. And many things, as I have 
before observed, have been said on this subject by the ancients, and they 
thus solve the doubt. 

Again, therefore, you inquire what that which is in our power is. 
Which it was requisite to investigate in the beginning of the discussion. 
And afterwards you doubt concerning it. But inquiring about it, you 
define it to be that which is of itself uncircumscribed,’ and 
self-energetic, If, however, this be the case, it is entirely incorruptible, 
and most powerful, and alone pertains to the ruler of all beings, but is 
not adapted to that which is in our power. I, therefore, consider this 
definition to be very remote from that conception of what is in our 
power, which the ancients adopting, attributed this to human souls. But 
do you also consider the truth of what I say. For they assumed that 
which is in our power as indicative of the energy of choice, making us 
to be the lords of choice and aversion, and as indicative of the choice of 
some good, or the contrary. For they did not consider choice and will 
to be the same; but they asserted that the latter pertains to good alone, 
but the former both to good and evil; just as false opinion pertains to 
that which is not good. Hence also, they said that election or choice 
characterizes the soul, which extends itself both to what is good, and 
what is not good, and that this pertains to the middle nature of that 
being which is converted to both these. This also common rumour 
testifies, For we praise the choice of these, but blame the choice of 
those. Evil, however, is not wished for by any one. And evil indeed 
appears to be good to those that choose it; for no soul knowing a thing 
to be evil would choose, but would avoid it. On account of ignorance, 
however, the soul is busily employed about it; for she naturally possesses 
an acute love of good, but sometimes is powerless with respect to the 
attainment of it. 

The soul, therefore, essentially possessing an inclination to both, viz. 
to good and evil, the ancients called this power of her elective, on 
account of which we are naturally adapted to choose one thing instead 
of another. And indeed, you may obtain from division such a definition 
of this power. Because all power is either rational or irrational, it is 
necessary that choice should be in one of these. But since it is not 
irrational; for we all say that the irrational power is without choice, it 
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will be a certain rational power. But every rational as well as every 
irrational power, is either gnostic or appetitive. Choice, however, being 
election and desire, will be a certain appetite. But every appetite either 
alone looks to that which is real good, or to that which is only apparent 
good, or to both these. We say, however, that choice does not look to 
real good alone; for if it did, it would never be justly blamed; nor to 
apparent good alone; for in this case, it would not frequently be praised. 
Hence such a power is naturally adapted to look to both these. 

Election, therefore, is in short, a rational power, desirous both of true 
and apparent good, leading the soul to both, on account of which she 
ascends and descends, errs, and acts with rectitude. The ancients 
perceiving the energy of this power, called the inclination of it both to 
real and apparent good, a twofold path in our nature, Hence the 
elective and that which is in our power, will be the same thing. And 
according to this power, we differ from divine, and from mortal natures; 
for each of these is unreceptive of this twofold inclination; since the 
former, indeed, on account of their transcendent excellence are alone 
established in true good; but the latter on account of defect, in apparent 
good. For intellect indeed characterizes the former, but sense the latter. 
And the former is our king, but the latter our messenger. We, however, 
being of a middle nature are established in choice; and are capable of 
being moved both to true and apparent good. But wherever we move, 
we are on all sides comprehended by wholes, from which we are allotted 
what is according to desert. And if indeed we tend to that which is 
better, we thus tend as intellect; but if to that which is subordinate, as 
sense. That which is in our power, therefore, is not capable of effecting 
all things. For that which can effect all things is a power characterized 
by unity, and on this account can effect all things, because it is one and 
boniform. But the power which is elective is dyadic, and on. this 
account cannot accomplish all things; because by its twofold inclinations, 
it falls short of that nature which is prior to all things. It would, 
however, be itself effective of all things, if it had not an elective impulse; 
for then it would be will alone. For a life characterized by will subsists 
according to good, which causes that which is in our power to be most 
powerful, and is truly deiform, on account of which the soul also 
becomes a God, and as Plato says, governs the whole world. 

Hence that which is in our power, neither pertains to the first, nor to 
the last of things, but to the medium between both. You, however, as 
it seems, have conceived it to be a power ruling over all things, leading 
all things according to its own impulse, and obtaining every thing which 
it desires; for you do not define it to be a power over the objects of 
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desire within the soul, and which cause the electing soul to be such as 
it is; but you ascribe to it a power over things which are not in its 
power. For things external to the soul are not in our power; on which 
account also our life is mingled from things which are not, and from 
things which are in our power. And with worthy men, indeed, there 
is much of that which is in our power; for they use all things, modifying 
even those that are out of our power on account of virtue, and always 
adorning the present circumstance. But with the multitude, there is 
more of that which is not in our power; for they follow things external 
to themselves, not possessing a life within, which is able to assimilate 
them to themselves. Hence worthy men, indeed, are said to be free, and 
are so on account of the energy both of that which is in, and of that 
which is not in their power. But the multitude are called into servile 
necessity, in consequence of burying those things which are in their 
power, with those that are not, and possessing all things not in 
themselves. 


XII 


After all this, you have added the colophon (or summit) of the doubts, 
by asking whether divinity knows or does not know events which are 
future to us. And if, indeed, he does not know them, you will say that 
he does not at all differ from us, who have no knowledge of futurity. 
But if he does know them, that which he knows will entirely and from 
necessity come to pass. This, however, as it would seem, not only 
destroys that which is in our power, but likewise every thing which is 
said to be contingent. This also, is usually said by those who conceive 
all things to exist by compulsion, and as I may say, has been asserted a 
thousand times, But they all reason as follows: if divinity knows every 
future event, that which is future will be from necessity. And they 
indeed assert it to be false that divinity knows every thing definitely; but 
they say that his knowledge is indefinite of things which indefinitely 
come to pass, in order that they may save what is contingent. Others, 
however, attributing a definite knowledge to divinity, admit necessity in 
every thing which comes to pass. These are the dogmas of the 
Peripatetic and Stoic sects. But Plato, and whoever is a friend to Plato, 
affirm that divinity definitely knows future events, and that 
nevertheless‘ some things are produced definitely, and others 
indefinitely, according to their respective natures. For those things 
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which in effects subsist with division and contrarily, are antecedently 
comprehended in the Gods according to a more excellent condition 
only. 

I as for instance, the causes of generated natures, whether they are 
incorporeal or corporeal, subsist incorporeally with the Gods; and in a 
similar manner their knowledge is incorporeal. And again, the causes 
of intellectual, and of non-intellectual beings, subsist with the Gods both 
essentially, and according to science, For they also know things which 
are not intellectual intellectually. And again, of things which are 
produced by them, that are either temporal or without time, there is 
with them a cause and a knowledge exempt from time. Hence because 
of effects some are definite, but others indefinite, the Gods antecedently 
assume the knowledge of both these according to the more excellent 
mode, viz. according to the definite. Moreover, the form of knowledge 
is not such as the object of knowledge, but such as the gnostic nature, 
For knowledge is not in that which is known, but in that which knows. 
Hence, it is similar and of the like form to that in which it is, and not 
to that in which it is not. If, therefore, that which is known is 
indefinite, but that which knows it is definite, the knowledge is not also 
indefinite on account of the thing known, but definite on account of 
that which knows. For it is possible to know that which is subordinate 
after a more excellent mode, and that which is supreme after an inferior 
mode. 

Hence, because the Gods are better than all things, they antecedently 
comprehend all things after a more excellent mode. And beings indeed, 
they comprehend super-essentially;' things which are according to time, 
as we have already said, prior to time; corporeal natures, incorporeally; 
material natures immaterially; definitely, things indefinite; permanently, 
things unstable; and ingenerably, things generable. It does not, 
therefore, follow that if they know what will be, the event must happen 
from necessity; but to the event indeed we must give an indefinite 
generation from a definite cause, and to the Gods a definite fore- 
knowledge of that which is indefinite. For neither does it follow that 
because your art employs drums and wheels, and corporeal materials, 
these subsisted corporeally in your foreknowledge; but your imagination 
comprehended in itself incorporeally and vitally the productive principle 
of the future machine; and the astrolabe was corporeally fashioned from 


+ Superessentialiter is omitted here in the version of Morbeka. 
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an internal knowledge which is not corporeal. If this, however, is the 
case in your art, what ought you to say of the foreknowledge of the 
Gods, in which all things subsist in a manner truly ineffable, and not to 
be circumscribed by us? Is it not evident, that this mode of 
comprehension is different from, and in no respect allied to the things 
which are produced by it? Hence the Gods know divinely, and in a 
way unaccompanied by time those things which are in our power, and 
we energize, as we are naturally adapted. Whatever we choose also, is 
foreknown by them, not on account of the boundary which is in us, but 
on account of the boundary which is with them. 

Such, my friend, is my answer to your inquiries, independent of which 
Iam able to show you that there is something in our power, from praise 
and blame, from counsel, from exhortation and dehortation, from 
judicial affairs, from accusation and defence, from all political erudition, 
from legislation, from prayer, from sacerdotal methods, and from 
philosophy itself. For you well know that my preceptor [Syrianus,] 
used frequently to say, that if that which is in our power were 
destroyed, philosophy would be superfluous. For what should it 
instruct, when there is nothing which can be instructed, when there is 
nothing in us by which we may become better? Reconsidering, 
therefore, these things again and again, if you still have any doubts, do 
not be averse to write to me. For what subjects can we more aptly 
discuss than those, in the disquisition of which no one will accuse us of 
nugacity? 


TEN DOUBTS 


CONCERNING 


PROVIDENCE 


The great Plato, in the tenth book of his Laws,’ compels us, by 
adamantine arguments, as it were, to confess that Providence has an 
existence; and also elsewhere in many places, as in the Timeus,’ he 
shows! that the Demiurgus has elaborated the fabrication of things, by 
his providential energies, as far as to the last portion of intelligence, and 
this he likewise clearly asserts. But it is requisite that we should be 
persuaded by what Plato has demonstrated, and by the most efficacious 
attestations given by the [Chaldean] oracles to the demonstrations of 
Plato.” For I conceive that this tradition of the oracles to the worthy 
auditors of the Gods, is a most manifest demonstration of the existence 
of Providence, in answer to whatever opposes it according to the 
conceptions of the multitude, and is sufficient to repel the phantasms 
which prevent them from believing that all things subsist conformably 
to the will of Providence, and to lead them from base garrulity on this 
subject, to the truth of things. And we say this, not as if we thought 
that what has been written on this subject by those prior to us is not 
worthy of great attention, but because the soul, though these things have 
been the occasion of doubt, and have been distinctly considered a 
thousand times, yet desires to hear and speak concerning them, to 
revolve them, and, as it were, discuss them in herself, and is not willing 
to receive information alone about them from others.* Let us, 
therefore, interrogate ourselves, and doubting, in the secret recesses of 
the soul, endeavour to exercise ourselves in the solution of doubts, 
considering it as of no consequence whether we discuss, or whether we 


' Laws 899d ff. 

* cf. Tim. 30b f.; Laws X, 903b ff.;Enn IU, ii, 6. 

5 In the version of Morbeka ostendes; for which it is necessary to read ostendens. 
© Comm. in Remp. I, 27; & Chald. Orael. TTS vol. VII. 


* The latter part of this sentence in the version of Morbeka is, "et non solum de 
foris recipere de his sermones nolente." But for nolente I read volente. 
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do not, what has been said by those prior to us; since as long as we 
deliver what we are persuaded is truth, we shall appear to assert and to 
write our own conceptions on this subject. To which may be added, 
that we shall have Hermes for our common leader, who is said to insert 
anticipations of common conceptions in every soul.’ 

And prior to everything else, let us investigate whether Providence 
extends to all things, to wholes and parts, and to the most individual 
things in the heavens, and under the heavens, to eternal and corruptible 
natures, But it is requisite that Providence should either know the 
desert of the things for which it provides, or that it should not lead all 
things according to their desert, in consequence of being ignorant of 
their worth. We must also investigate the manner in which Providence 
knows all things, both wholes and parts, and corruptible and eternal 
natures, and what the characteristic is of its knowledge. And if we are 
able to apprehend this, afterwards something else, and again another 
thing will become the subject of doubt. 

Considering therefore this in the first place, and invoking the common 
leader, Hermes, we must say that with respect to knowledge, one kind 
is connascent with irrationality, and is called sense or phantasy; it also 
pertains to things of a partial nature, and which are not external to 
body, and therefore manifests that the cognitions themselves are directed 
to partial essences, But another kind of knowledge is essentially 
inherent in the rational life, and is called opinion and science; differing 
indeed from irrational cognitions in this, that it knows universals, they, 
as we have said, having a perception of partial qualities alone. These 
two kinds of rational knowledge likewise differ from each other, because 
the one, viz. opinion, is the knowledge of mutable natures; but the 
other, viz. science, is the knowledge of things permanently immutable. 
Prior to these, however, there is another knowledge, which is 
denominated intellectual; of which one kind apprehends all things at 
once and simply, but the other is a knowledge, not of all things at once, 
but of one thing at a time? And in this they differ, one being the 
knowledge of an intellect in every respect perfect, but the other being 
the knowledge of partial intellects; all intellectual essences indeed 
understanding all things, and in this transcending rational cognitions; but 
one intellect having a total subsistence, and intellectually perceiving all 


+ cf. Iamblichus On the Mysteries I, i; Comm. in Tim.; Plat. Theol. 


+ And such is the knowledge of our intellect. [cf. Elem Theol. prop. chax]. 
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things totally; but another apprehending all things partially, because 
being itself partial, its intellections are also of a partial nature.’ 

Beyond all these, however, is the knowledge of Providence, which is 
above intellect, and exists in The One alone, according to which every 
God is essentialized, and is said to attend providentially to all things, 
establishing himself in an energy prior to intellectual perception. By 
this one, therefore, according to which also he subsists, he knows all 
things. For if we admit that other cognitions necessarily remain 
connascent with the essences to which they pertain, - as, for instance, 
phantasy and sense, which, being irrational, belong to the irrational life, 
and likewise the cognitions prior to these, which are rational, as 
pertaining to rational souls, and the intellectual to intellectual essences, 
~ jt would be absurd not to admit, that the cognitions of the Gods, so 
far as they are Gods, are defined according to an hyparxis' which is 
transcendently one, since from common conceptions we think that 
divinity is something better than intellect, and that the knowledge of 
everything is conformable to what the thing is. 

If, therefore, Providence subsists according to The One, and is that 
which imparts good to all things, and The Good is the same with The 
One through being which it provides for all things, in this one it 
likewise knows the things which are the subjects of its providential 
energies. By the one, therefore, it possesses the power of knowing all 
things. To this one, however, there is no greater knowledge of wholes 
than of parts; of things which are according to nature, than of such as 
are preternatural; of species, than of things which are without species. 
For as of all sensible things, it is necessary that there should be some 
impartible organ which forms a judgment of them, - and likewise of the 
forms prior to sensibles, that there should be another judiciary organ by 
which they are perceived; since if the judiciary organ was divisible, and 
by one part of itself perceived one thing, and by another part of itself 
another thing, it would be just the same as if I should perceive this 
thing, but you that; - thus also it is requisite that there should be 
something prior to forms, which has one knowledge both of universals 
and individuals; or after what manner could it arrange them, - these 








* cf. Elem. Theol. prop. clxxvii. 


+ Hyparxis signifies the summit of the essence of a thing, and is that according to 
which that thing principally subsists. [cf. Elem. Theol. prop. xiii] 


5 The Good, according to Plato, is the same with The One. For in his Republic, he 
celebrates the principle of all things by the former of these appellations, and in the 
Parmenides by the latter. 
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indeed as participants, but those as things participated? To these, 
however, there is nothing else common than unity. Prior therefore to 
forms, there is something gnostic, which knows all things so far as they 
are one. But it is evident that this which knows according to The One, 
knows so far as the similar is known by the similar, I mean so far as 
that which proceeds from a cause is known by its cause. For 
everywhere, and in all these, there is The One. And, indeed, every 
being, of whatever kind it may be, does not subsist universally; since 
that which exists according to a part, is different from that which exists 
as a whole.’ Nor is everything species [or form], since there is 
something else which is not species; nor is everything according to 
nature, since there is also that which is preternatural. But everything 
which can be conceived, whatever it may be, is one, in consequence of 
The One existing above all things. If, however, there is anything which 
does not participate of The One, neither will it wholly participate of 
being, nor will it be able to participate of Providence. If, therefore, 
nothing escapes The One, that which knows all things from itself, will 
possess this knowledge through a transcendency of union;' since it will 
know all things either by The One, or by that which is not The One. 
This latter mode of knowledge, however, is of a subordinate nature, and 
foreign from that of The One, By The One, therefore, Providence knows 
everything which is in any respect whatever one, For unity is common 
to all things, both to beings, and to non-beings. [Hence Providence, as 
we have said, being defined according to The One and The Good, and The 
Good being prior to intellect (for intellect aspires after The Good, since 
this is the object of desire to all beings, but The Good does not aspire 
after intellect,) - this being the case, it is necessary that providential 
should be superior to intellectual knowledge; and in consequence of this, 
that Providence should know all things by its own one, through which 
it benefits all things, the intellectual and the non-intellectual, the vital 
and the non-vital, beings and non-beings, inserting in all things The One, 
as a representation of its own oneS] For The One of it is not like an 


* ie, Whole does not subsist universally, because some things are parts; or in other 
words, everything is not a whole, because a part, so far as it is a part, is not a whole. 


+ In Morbeka’s version, “wnialiter". But this in the original was doubtless evauwc, 
ie, (korea THY TS EvwTEwS vTEpBodyy) according to a transcendency of union. 


5 The original of the part within the brackets is to be found in Philoponus contra 
Procl. de Mundi Aternitate, and is as follows: T¢ 59 vy zpovoias ws expan Kaira 70 
ev Kou 70 eyQBor abupiapernc, Ka Tov ceyaBov Tpo TOV vou ov70G, (vous yap apeyera 
Tov orya0ou, Kou Yap 7A OTH TaVTa, KaL OVX! TOV VOU To @yaBor,) cAvaryKN Ko TY 
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individual one. For this is the last of beings, and is inferior to that 
which is universal, through the participation of which it is that which 
it is. The One of Providence, however, is more excellent than that 
which is universal: for the universal is a certain one, but is not The One 
Itself; because it is many things, and not one alone, in consequence of 
possessing the differences of the things which it contains. But neither 
is The One according to which Providence exists such as a whole; for 
this indeed is partible; but that as being truly one, is also truly 
impartible. 

[In short, therefore, since we assert that this one of Providence is 
productive of all things; we must also acknowledge that it is the saviour 
of all things, having an hyparxis more true than all essence, and more 
manifest than all knowledge; not being distributed into parts together 
with things which are the objects of its knowledge, nor moved about 
them, since these are the peculiarities of psychical’ and intellectual 
knowledge. For every intellect is one many, both in its being and its 
intellectual perception; and every soul, since it is essentialized in motion, 
perceives intellectually in conjunction with motion. But The One of 
Providence abiding in The One, is at the same time immutable and 
indivisible, and knows all things in a way which is eternally the same. 
Nor does it know man alone, and sun, and everything else of this kind, 
but also every particular thing. For nothing escapes that one, whether 
you speak of the being of a thing, or consider it as an object of 
knowledge.‘] And it is said indeed, and is rightly said, that the whole 





continued) 

povonrixny -yrwaw uREp THY voEpaY Eva Kou OUTW by THY TpovoLAY mara ‘yWWOKELY 
To En Ty EaUTAC, Kabler Kat LyaBUVEL TaTEL, Ta vooLY'TO: (supple KaL To Ly POOLITOL, KaLL 
Tee fusvra)* Kew Tx jun fwvTee, Kou TH OVTOL KOU TAX jin OYTO, aL EMBaNAOVED TO EP, 
eudace tov cours evoc. + This addition, which is obviously necessary, is 
corroborated by the version of Morbeka, which has in this place, "et non intelligentia 
et viventia,” &c. 


’ ie, Pertaining to soul. 


* The following is the original of the part within the brackets, and is to be alone 
found in the before-cited work of Philoponus: LévAAnBénv ovy heyovtes TavTwr 
TOPAKTLKOY EKELVO 70 EV, TAYTWY GWOTLKOY ELvOL GApEY- TONS oVTLAG UTAptW EXoV 
eAnBecTepay, Kou TATTC YHWTEWS TPAvEsTEpaY'~ ov LEpLLopEVoY TOLG yvwOTOLC, oVdE 
KwWOUpevoy TEpL AVTCL, TOUTHY [EY Yap N WUXLKT KEL YOEPE -YPWOIS EXEL TAS LLOTNTAG. 
KOU YAP VOUS TOS ELS MOAUS KCL TH ELVELL KAL TH VOELY, KO YUXN WAT KLVNOLS OVTA, KOLL 
voer pero: Kivqoews. exe Se ev Ty evr povor (lege pevor,**) aperaBaroy apa Kor 
adtauperoy, xox YIVWOKEL TAVTA TOV AUTOP TPOTOY. KCL OUK aVOPWTOY HOVOY, Kee MOY, 
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circle exists centrally in the centre," since the centre is the cause, but the 
circle the thing caused; and for the same reason every number subsists 
monadically in the monad. All things, however, exist in The One of 
Providence in a far superior manner, since it is in a much more 
transcendent degree one than a centre and the monad. As, therefore, if 
the centre had a knowledge of the circle, it would have a central 
knowledge of it, as it likewise has a central hypostasis, and would not 
distribute itself into parts with the parts of the circle; [thus also the 
transcendently united knowledge of Providence, is a knowledge of all 
divisible essences in the same impartible nature, and of each of the most 
individual and most total things; and as it gave subsistence to everything 
according to The One, so likewise by The One it knows everything‘). 
And neither is its knowledge divided with the things known; nor are the 
things that are known confounded on account of the profound union of 
knowledge. This knowledge, however, being one, comprehends indeed 
all the infinity of the objects of knowledge, but is transcendently united 
above all the union that is in them. Such, therefore, is the answer to the 
first of the doubts concerning Providence. 


IL 


If you are willing, however, we will direct our attention to a second 
object of inquiry. We say, then, that Providence knows things of a 
contingent nature; and by the ancients the profundity of this doubt has 
been sufficiently established: for on account of this profundity, some of 
them, admitting the existence of Providence, have taken away from 
beings the nature of what is contingent; but others, not at all 
contradicting the evidence which presents itself for the subsistence of 
contingent events, have denied that Providence extends as far as to these. 
Both these, however, preassume rightly that Providence exists, that the 


*(. continued) 
Kou maw oriouv roovToy, ade Kee eKcLaTOY Tuy Kos” eKcLOTOY. oVdEY Yap EKdEDyEL TO 
ev exeivo, KaY 70 elveu NeynG, Kev 70 ywwoxeaBat. + Morbeka has here eminentiorem, 
but erroneously; for raveorepav should be rendered clariorem. ++ Morbeka also has 
rightly in this place manens. 


t cf. Plotinus Enn. VI, viii, 18. 


* This part also within the brackets, is to be found in the before-cited work of 
Philoponus, and the original of it is as follows: ov7w xou 9 7S mpovo1ec Evian YPwOLE 
ev 7@ CWTw aYLEpL, TArTEY com pEptouEreY "yraaIC, KaL TwY OhKWTATEY, KAL WC 
UmLETPOL EKCLOTOV KOTO TO ED, OUTID KOLL YUMWOKEL EKAOTOY KATE TO EV. 
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thing known is definite to the gnostic nature, and that the indefiniteness 
of that which is known arises from its own nature. We however say,’ 
that Providence knows the whole of this, in consequence of possessing 
a definite knowledge of the indefinite, the indefiniteness being about to 
be, but not actually existing, and knowledge antecedently 
comprehending the cause of that which is indefinite’ For Providence 
knows that something indefinite will take place, and looking to the 
cause of this, it knows the indefinite thing; and as it gave subsistence to, 
so likewise it knows the indefinite, not by the indefinite, but as it 
produced the indefinite by the definite: in like manner it knows the 
indefinite definitely, just as it knows incorporeally and without interval, 
that which is distended into bulk and is corporeal. And if, indeed, the 
reason [or productive principle] which is in seed, being one and wholly 
in each part of the seed, and possessing the cause of the seed, should 
know that there would be a separation of its productive power from 
itself, existing indeed as the cause of a distribution into parts to that 
which is posterior to itself, but being itself impartible; - in this case, it 
would say, I possess the whole of this partibility impartibly; not existing 
separately from either, but containing that which is subordinate in that 
which is more excellent; so that neither is the distribution without a 
cause, nor does it pre-exist in the cause [distributedly], but it subsists 
there according to cause, and in its participants, according to hyparxis. 
And if, indeed, it should investigate the cause of that partition, it would 
find it in itself, because in itself it is impartible; but when it becomes 
situated in another subject, and not in itself, it is the source to them of 
a distribution into parts, in consequence of which each of the parts is 
not everywhere. After this manner therefore we say, that Providence 
being the cause of all things, knows the things of which it is the cause, 
has a definite knowledge both of that which is definite and of that 
which is indefinite, and gives generation to things which will have an 
indefinite subsistence. Nor does anything impossible happen on account 
of this, [the indefiniteness existing in things posterior to Providence,’] 








' It appears to me that in this place, immediately after the words in Morbeka’s 
Version, “et 7o indeterminatum esse propter illius naturam,” it is requisite to add, 
Dicimus tamen ut Providentia, etc. For in what follows, Proclus gives his own opinion, 
and not that of the ancients. 


¥ cf. Elem. Theol. prop. cxxiv. 
S This part within the brackets is in the version of Morbeka, "in determinatione in 


lis que post ipsam existente." But for iz determinatione, it is necessary to read 
indeterminatione, conformably to the above translation. 
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in whose knowledge they are antecedently comprehended, and in such 
a way as is adapted to causes. But this is now manifest. 


Il 


In the third place, the doubt consequent to this deserves to be 
considered, since it likewise requires much attention; viz. if Providence 
is the cause both of things definite and indefinite, whether it is the cause 
of both these according to one and the same thing, or according to 
different things. For if according to the same thing, how can it perceive 
in its knowledge, that this thing which is produced by it will be definite, 
but that indefinite? But if according to different things, how will it any 
longer remain one in hyparxis, if this thing which pertains to it is one 
thing, but chat another? Invoking, therefore, Divinity to illuminate the 
reason which perfects our conceptions on this subject, we must say to 
ourselves, that Providence is established in The One [and this is the same 
with The Good]. For everything which is of a providential nature, if we 
believe in common conceptions, always procures some real or some 
apparent good for the objects of its providential care; nor is providential 
anything else than beneficent energy. But we have before observed,' 
that to impart good is the same thing as to impart unity, because The 
One is good, and The Good is one; and this has been ten thousand times 
asserted. We say, therefore, that Providence is characterized by The 
One, or, which is the same thing, by The Good. The One of it, however, 
as we have before observed, is neither such as a material one, - for this 
is inefficacious and unprolific, because after matter there is nothing, - but 
The One of Providence is prolific and most efficacious, because all things 
are posterior to Providence. Nor is it one as that which is an individual; 
for this presents itself to the view in the last division of things, and is 
one in such a way as to be none of other things. But Providence is one 
as containing all things, as present to all things of which it is the cause, 
and as the salvation of all things; [mot after the same manner as the 
universal which subsists in opinion, and which some assert to be The 
One;*] for this, indeed, though it comprehends the things which are 
under it, and imparts essence to each of them, in consequence of 


cf. 14, 19 supra. 


* The part within the brackets is in the version of Morbeka as follows: "non quod 
inopinabile dicere, ut universale quidam aiunt unum;” instead of which I read, 
conformably to the above translation, non ut universale quod in opinione subsistit, et quod 
quidam aiunt unum esse. 
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containing their differences causally, yet it is essentially one many. The 
One of Providence, however, is exempt from all the beings of which it 
is the productive and perfective cause,” and is unreceptive of variation 
of every kind. Providence, therefore, being no one of these, but 
established above every specific essence,* and nevertheless producing all 
things according to the most profound union, possesses a power 
uncircumscribed, and incomprehensible by all things; so that neither can 
any one of the natures which subsist from it, nor all of them taken 
collectively, unfold the power which pre-exists in it, or receive and 
comprehend the immensity of it in its bosom. But all things being as 
it were absorbed by Providence, they participate of it in some way or 
other, according to the natural adaptation of each to this participation. 

Hence The One of Providence, being more profoundly one than every 
incorporeal and corporeal union, and being infinitely powerful, possesses 
this power in an infinitely greater degree than every infinite and finite 
power. For it is not at all wonderful that in infinite powers one should 
be more infinite than another. For the infinite according to quantity 
must not be considered as existing in The One of Providence; since in 
quantity there is not [in energy] the infinitely more than the infinite, 
Nevertheless, everything infinite will be such to the natures which are 
under it, according to infinite power; but to the natures which are prior 
to it it will be finite, in consequence of being bounded by them. For if 
it were not comprehended by the natures prior to it, neither could it be 
under the dominion of things more excellent than itself, and therefore 
would not be contained by them. If, therefore, it is contained by them 
though it is infinite, they predominate over it; and if they predominate 
over it, and it is comprehended by them, it is not infinite [with 
reference to them]. Neither, likewise, is it infinite to itself. For that 
which is infinite to itself, is incomprehensible to itself; and hence it is 
not able to contain, and be the saviour of itself. But every being is 
according to power preservative of itself. It remains, therefore, that each 
of the things that are infinite, is alone infinite to the natures posterior 
to itself. Hence the infinite power of Providence, being comprehensive 
of all the powers of the natures which are the subjects of its providential 
energy, generates as well as contains them according to the most 
profound union in the infinite depths of itself; just as it imparts to all 


7 cf. Plotinus Enn. Ill, ix, 4. 


+ What I have rendered specific essence, is in Morbeka specionalem essentiam, which 
doubtless was in the Greek evdteyy ovoww. 
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things a union commensurate to each. For neither is The One 
everywhere the same, for instance, in incorporeal natures and in bodies; 
nor in perpetual bodies, and in such as are corruptible. For the union 
of perpetual is greater than that of corruptible bodies; or how could the 
former remain indissoluble, but unity perish in the other? To which 
also it may be added, that an incorporeal nature is more proximate to 
The One; but body, on account of the infinite separation of its parts, 
falls very far short of The One. Nor must it be doubted whether one 
thing is in a greater degree one than another; since we see that 
everything by diminution always becomes something different from that 
which is prior to itself, till it proceeds to the extremity of the order to 
which it belongs. 

Providence, therefore, existing according to transcendent union, and 
possessing infinite power, some of the natures which are produced by it 
and partake of its beneficent energy, (though all things proceed from, 
and participate of Providence,) subsist according to The One, by which 
they are connascently bounded; but others subsist according to the 
infinite, indefiniteness being connascent with their essence. For 
imitations of the infinite which is with Providence subsist here through 
indefiniteness; but the imitations of its unity, through bound. On this 
account, the first of the natures in the universe, and which are 
unchangeable, subsist according to one bound; but the natures that 
succeed these tend to indefiniteness, in consequence of possessing a 
second rank, But every infinity subsists according to the infinity of 
Providence, and everything definite subsists according to union. The 
infinity likewise which is in primary natures is vanquished by unity, and 
largely partakes of The One. Here too [i.e in the sublunary region] 
things naturally indefinite, are subservient to such as are definite; and 
definite natures give an orderly arrangement to such as are borne along 
indefinitely according to an all-various transmutation. As primary 
natures likewise are to each other according to their mutual order, thus 
also such of their recipients as possess a habitude analogous to them, give 
completion to the world; less excellent being suspended from more 
excellent beings. 

What has been said, however, will become more evident by assuming 
that intellect produces both body and that which is incorporeal, but each 
of these incorporeally, and that it knows and produces them 
conformably to its own nature. And as the productive principle of 
incorporeal natures is in intellect incorporeal, so likewise the cause of 
body in it is incorporeal; the former assimilating to itself the things 
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which are produced, but the latter, 07 account of diminution with 
respect to intellect, producing things more foreign to the incorporeal 
species. Soul itself likewise generates those vital and motive productive 
powers or forms which are in other souls; but of those forms which fall 
into matter, some it produces of a gnostic, but others of a fabricative 
nature. And it produces indeed all these vitally, some proceeding 
through life into life, but others proceeding through life into the 
privation of vitality. And, in short, everything which generates, and at 
the same time knows that which it generates from different causes 
generates and knows the thing produced by it, by a knowledge superior 
to the object of its knowledge. Of the natures, however, which are 
produced by this cause, some are produced conformably to it, but others 
according to diminution. Hence, you may say that Providence, 
possessing through The One of itself the cause of definite natures bat 
through infinity the cause of such as are indefinite, knows and generates 
both of them definitely; just as intellect knows and produces 
incorporeally, both that which subsists according to the form of the 
incorporeal essence, and that which subsists according to the form of 
body. But you will speak rightly if you say, that of the things 
produced, these indeed are definite on account of The One, but those are 
indefinite on account of infinity. For neither are beings which have a 
necessary existence without infinity, nor such as are contingent without 
bound.* For the latter are entirely terminated in the bound of 
necessity, and the former, being eternal essences from a necessity of 
nature, participate of infinite power.S Or whence do they derive this 
perpetuity, and an invariable sameness of subsistence? Here, indeed, The 
One predominating, and, on account of this, causing that which is 
generated to be necessary, and being the cause of the colligation of the 
oe but there the infinite predominating, and causing The One to be 
es fears Shes — the — which runs above it, and 
_ eeaetearen race. Providence, however, possesses a 

g th these, though, as we have already said, its knowledge 
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is according to that which is more excellent than the things which it 
knows,’ and antecedently comprehending in its knowledge a power 
productive of the peculiarity of each, and causing this thing to be 
characterized by bound, but that by infinity. 

Every bound, therefore, is from thence, and every infinity, whether in 
incorporeal natures, or in bodies; and, in like manner, that which 
consists of both these is from thence derived. Hence also the knowledge 
both of simple and of composite natures is there, just as the generations 
of things simple and of things composite proceed from thence. Because, 
likewise, The One of Providence produces every kind of bound, and 
every kind of infinity, and also every whole, which consists of both 
these; hence, either from The One prevailing, that which is produced is 
necessary, or from infinity running before bound, that which is 
contingent is effected. Because, however, neither here was it lawful for 
the infinite to be deserted by The One, hence the contingent, as we have 
said, terminates in the nature of that which is necessary: and this is 
either in a greater degree detained by The One, and, passing into a 
necessary event, becomes for a longer time definite; or, in consequence 
of participating of The One in a more debile degree, becomes necessary 
in a less time, but suffers the same thing, and becomes definite. The 
contingent likewise imitates the infinite power of The One, but not the 
power of itself. For every power is the power of another thing which 
possesses it, but not of itself; since everything, of whatever kind it may 
be, which is indefinite, in consequence of not yet having a definite 
existence, possesses what is said to be contingent, but necessarily 
terminates in either being or not being; and this either prior to a greater, 
or prior to a less time. And this is manifested by conjectural 
divinations, For they are more verified in a less than in a greater time, 
as if the indefiniteness had now passed away. That it is requisite, 
however, that there should be a knowledge of the indefinite in beings 
superior to us, if this also ought to have an allotted order, and not to be, 
as it were, adventitious to the universe, must be admitted at present, as 
being elsewhere demonstrated; but we now alone investigate after what 
manner it is effected. And this likewise will become manifest. For the 
universe would not be one, nor the government of it according to 


+ For knowledge subsists according to the nature of that which knows, and not 
according to the nature of that which is known. This is admirably illustrated by Proclus 
in his Commentary on the Parmenides of Plato [lib. iv, 957]. - See vol. iti [TTS vol XI] 
of my translation of Plato, p. 156. 
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intellect, if this government was not definite;* and of those things of 
which there is the same order, there is a certain colligation. 

It is necessary, however, to attribute this knowledge either to demons 
alone, - for as they are proximate to things in the sublunary region, they 
appear to have a knowledge of, and to preside over them, - or this 
knowledge must be attributed to the Gods prior to demons, to whom 
the Gods commit the providential inspection of all mundane affairs. But 
if we leave to demons alone the knowledge and providential inspection 
of things indefinite, we must say either that they know them apart from 
each other, and also the subjects of their providential attention, and the 
natures prior to themselves, as we do, or that they have a simultaneous 
knowledge of both. And if, indeed, they have a knowledge of these 
separate from each other, in what do they differ from our souls? For 
these are incapable of paying attention to themselves and their own 
concerns, and of surveying at the same time the natures which are above 
them. But so far as they do not extend themselves to external objects, 
and yet possess a knowledge of these, we must confess that they tend to 
a definite knowledge of things indefinite. If, however, at the same time 
it is necessary to admit that their knowledge of the natures over which 
they preside is derived from a reasoning process,* we must also grant 
that they contain the forms and exemplars of things indefinite. For 
dteevore (i.e. the discursive energy of reason) is the knowledge of these. 
Or if we assert that this knowledge pertains to beings who energise prior 
to ratiocination, much more must we refer it to the Gods, from whom 
demons also possess the power of divination, and the definite 
foreknowledge of things indefinite. For if, indeed, they perceive definite 
things indefinitely, we must not ascribe to them an impassivity which 
is adapted to immutable genera. For everything of this kind requires 
phantasy and sense, so that in consequence of not remembering present 
circumstances, the soul may conjoin the assimilation of future events to 
the present and the past. But if they perceive indefinites things 
ot why, if we ascribe this power to demons, should we not 
lee Com eg degree is possible to the Gods, so as to 
Hee y w temporal concerns untemporally, indefinite things 

tely, and that they provide for indefinite natures according to a 


T cf. Plotinus Enn. I, ii, 1. 
* cf Rep. IV, 484b £ 


5 In the versi nih 
e version of Morbeka in this place, "Si autem di i iti 
ic . leterminate," after autem 
Necessary to add indeterminata. oF 
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definite’ mode of knowledge? For if, indeed, they are unable to know 
things indefinite, definitely, - but this is possible to demons, - then the 
Gods will be deprived of a knowledge of this kind through want of 
power, which is absurd. And if it should be said, that they do not wish 
to possess this knowledge, this would be attended with a much greater 
absurdity than to assert that they are not able to possess it; since, though 
they give subsistence to things of this kind, they would be unwilling to 
pay a providential attention to their own productions. Or on this 
hypothesis it must likewise be granted, that not all mortal natures and 
particulars, and everything which the world contains, were produced by 
the Gods. And some things, indeed, were [immediately] fabricated by 
the one father of the universe, but others by the mundane gods, yet 
through the command of their father, who at the same time through 
them produced these. But it is not lawful for those beings who produce 
other things either immediately or mediately to neglect the Gods. 

If, however, the Gods wish* to provide for things indefinite definitely, 
and are able to effect this, they will entirely both provide for them, and 
at the same time that they providentially attend to, will know the desert 
of the subjects of their providential care. And the Gods, indeed, will 
possess this knowledge exemptly’ extending to all things their 
providential attention: but daemons, distributing into parts the 
superessential illuminations which they receive from them, are allotted 
a different prefecture over different herds of animals, as far as to the last 
partition, as Plato says;° so that some of them preside over men, 
others over lions, and others over other animals, or have dominion over 
plants, And still more partially, some are the inspective guardians of the 
eye, others of the liver, and others of the heart. But all things are full 
of Gods;* some providing for certain things, immediately, but others, 
as we have said, for other things through demons as media: not that the 


1 ‘The word determinatum is evidently wanting in this place in the version of 
Morbeka; for he has only in the latter part of this sentence, “et providere indeterminatis 
secundum cognitionis modum,” instead of secundum determinatum cognitionis modum. 


+ ‘The version of Morbeka has here "nolunt," but the true reading is obviously 
volunt. 


S$ ‘This word, used here by Morbeka in his version, is "exaltatim;" but the word used 
by Proclus was, I have no doubt, conformably to my version efnonueres. 


© ¢f, Tim. 41¢ Comm. in Tim. IIL, 324 ff; also Polit. 275a ff & Laws X, 903b. 


* cf. Laws X, 899b, also 25 infra. 
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Gods are incapable of being present with all things, but ultimate natures 
are not able of themselves to participate such as are primary. The 
inaptitude of participants likewise, by insinuating itself, becomes 
sometimes an obstacle to the enjoyment of the beneficent influence of 
the Gods, and to the conscious perception of the providential 
interference of demons. That, however, which possesses a proper 
adaptation, has the Gods immediately present with it, and hence knows 
when it is known by them; and begins to see’ Providence descending 
into it, the guardian care of which it was ignorant of prior to its 
adaptation, and which it had participated immanifestly, But if some one 
sleeping in the light of the sun, and being illuminated by it, should be 
ignorant during his sleep that he was thus illuminated, and on waking, 
should see himself surrounded by the solar splendour, he might then 
think that this light was not present with him before, because he, on 
account of his ignorance, was not present with the light. Then, 
therefore, [i.e. when a thing becomes adapted to the participation of the 
Gods,] the indefinite also becomes definite, and is converted to divinity, 
with whom the indefinite subsisted definitely, and from thence danives, 
through participation, bound. For prior to its conversion to divinity, 
it was indeed with reference to itself indefinite, but not such to divinity; 
but conformably to his nature, had with him a definite subsistence, and 
was known to him as a thing separated from him through its own 
indefiniteness, yet not so separated as to escape all bound; for in this 
case, falling into the abyss of nonentity, it would become latent; but it 
is cut off from him in such a way, as neither to be without bound, nor 
yet to be perfectly established in it. After its conversion, however, it 
both has a knowledge of its own indefiniteness, and of the pre-existing 
bound by which indefiniteness is adorned. 
pate will likewise follow, if we admit that good accedes to all things 
Sn Stored aoe in the same manner as intelligence proceeds 
m intellect, and life and vital motion from soul. But if everything 
which lives, in any way whatever, lives on account of soul, and 
everything intelligent intellectually perceives on account of intellect it 
is evident that whatever participates of the good of Providence possesses 
this good on account of Providence, though the participant shéuld rank 
among partial natures, and things which participate of it only at times. 
ad not always. For it is requisite to lead everything to its fountain, 
rom which the whole series of it is derived. If anything, hersiore 


It appears to me to be necessary to add in this part of Morbeka’s version, videre. 
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which the world contains is benefited,” it is benefited on account of 

Providence; and this is not only the case with eternal, but likewise with 

corruptible natures; and not only with definite, but also with such as are 

indefinite, whether each of these receives its proper good from 

Providence immediately, or through media is first benefited by it. For 
intermediate beings do not subvert the gifts of the causes prior to 

themselves, but render the inaptitude of ultimate natures adapted to the 

participation of such as are primary, corroborating them by their own 
forerunning illuminations. Hence things which are more proximate to 

Providence enjoy and are adorned by it in a greater degree; just as we 
must admit from common conceptions, that the natures which are 

nearer to the sun are more illuminated by it than those which are more 

remote from it; that the beings which are more proximate to soul, are 
more vital; and those that are nearer to intellect, are more perfect in 
intellectual perception. For proximity is said to be that which it is, on 
account of the alliance of its essence to the things to which it is near, 
and remoteness is entirely so denominated on account of its essential 

elongation from something else. It being admitted, therefore, that 
Providence is nothing else than that which imparts good to all things, 
those natures which more largely participate of it, are ina greater degree 
benefited and adorned. Hence it is not requisite that everything should 
be proximately suspended from Providence, but it is proper that 
intermediate natures should be suspended from those that are proximate 
to Providence; for this causes the latter to enjoy the good of Providence 
by themselves, and the former to be in want, as it were, of other 
colligations, in order to receive the good which it imparts. For if there 
was not a co-ordination of all things with reference to The One, neither 
would the world be one; or if all things participated of their adorning 
cause after the same manner, there would not be an order of things 
adorned. If, therefore, there are both order and co-ordination, the 
former giving distinction to all things, and causing some things to be 
prior and others to be posterior, - but the latter converting divided 
natures to one good, - if this be the case, it is necessary that all things 
should participate of Providence, but that the participations should not 
be the same; that all should participate, indeed, on account of 
co-ordination; but not of the same things, on account of order, which 
causes some things to be first, others to be second, and others to be 
successive to these. For, as Plato says, every power which is motive of 


+ In Morbeka’s version, for "bonificat" in this place, it is necessary to read 
bonificatur. 
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greater, is much more motive of less things,’ and obtaining dominion 
over stronger, it will much more predominate over more debile natures. 
There, however, will concurring with power, it is necessary that 
Providence should extend its beneficent care to things of a less excellent 
nature. For it must not be said, that Providence is able indeed, but 
unwilling, to effect what it is able to effect; since whatever good men are 
able to accomplish, they also wish to accomplish. Nor is the power of 
Providence without will, nor its will without power; since the latter 
would render appetition vain,’ and the former would cause power to be 
imperfect. 

If, however, it is requisite that Providence should extend itself to 
secondary, it is much more necessary that it should extend itself to 
primary natures. For it does not pertain to Providence to profit and 
adorn less excellent beings, but leave such as are more excellent destitute 
of itself. For if more excellent beings are not in want of anything, they 
derive this superiority to any kind of indigence from Providence, which 
imparts to primary beings the power of being sufficient to themselves. 
Our common conceptions, therefore, as we have before said, necessarily 
proclaim, that we should assert Providence to be the cause of all good, 
and that we should confess that the power by which any being ié 
sufficient to itself is thence derived, and subsists for its sake. Whether, 
therefore, beings are indigent, they are allotted plenitude froin 
Providence in a way conformable to their nature; or whether they are 
not indigent, they are always filled, and have sufficiency from themselves 
(ro avrepKes) prior to the natures which are always indigent; but at the 
same time they always receive from Providence an appropriate plenitude. 
All things, therefore, as I have said, according to the order which they 
Possess, derive their subsistence from Providence; and of the beings 
ew iano gee aod ane are essentially produced 
Pieced tae eings; but others have their generation 

3 ; gs, not because Providence is indigent of things 
oo to itself for the production of these, but these, in consequence 
aa ee a ecpenan . requiring to the participation of it the 
Bee hii g ich it proximately produced. If, however, 

present everywhere and in all things, yet the same 


* cf. Laws X, 903b. 
* ie with Providence. 


5 The version of Morbeka in this i 
‘ in this place is, "Hoc quidem enim appetitum facit 
‘erum, hoc autem virtutem imperfectam;" but for verum I read vanum. 3 
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good is not in all things, we ought not to be surprised. For this is the 
work of the most excellent Providence, to impart good indeed to all 
things, but to measure the participation of it by the desert of the 
recipients; and for everything to receive only as much as it is able to 
receive, whether essence causes a difference, as in souls and bodies, (for 
the good of each of these is not the same, because the essence is not the 
same,) or whether their desert arises from energy alone, as we say, that 
souls differently energising, always receive from Providence different 
allotments. And all souls, indeed, have allotments from Providence; but 
some submit to their allotment with facility, and others with difficulty; 
because they cannot be converted to Providence without obstacle. This, 
therefore, must be admitted. For that it is most true that there is also 
a particular Providence, may be assumed by directing our attention to 
sublunary affairs, because all these contribute something to the universe, 
and no one of the things which it contains is superadventitious, though 
we are not able to perceive the causes from which it is derived. To 
which it may be added, that in certain souls also the power of 
Providence is displayed. But it would be ridiculous to admit that these 
things thus subsist, and others do not, if all things existed after a similar 
manner. On this subject, however, enough has been said. 


IV 


Respiring however, as it were, from the discussion of this head, let us 
consider in the fourth place, from another principle, after what manner 
we say the participations of the Gods are effected: which also those who 
engage in the speculation of ideas are accustomed to investigate. For if 
the Gods always energising, the natures which are here do not always 
participate of them, must it not follow that the Gods would energise in 
vain? Or if we do not admit that they possess an eternal energy, a still 
greater absurdity will follow: if it is proper to call that which is 
impossible absurd. For whatever exists with the Gods, always exists 
with them, and prior to all time. Hence their energy does not take 
place in a part only of infinite time: for time and that which is infinite 
are external to the Gods. That these things, therefore, may also be 
appropriately discussed, it must be observed, in the first place, that every 
participation, whether it is of eternal or of corruptible natures, is always 
allotted a middle order between participants and the things participated. 
And as a communication with the extremes is requisite to all media, it 
is necessary that the media should be united both with the participants 
and the things participated; for if the media pertained to one of these 
only, they would not conjoin both the extremes to each other, but being 
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media, they subsist in the before-mentioned manner in their participants. 
For they proceed indeed from the things participated, but are established 
in the recipients of their energies; just as we say, that knowledge 
primarily subsists in gnostic natures, and not in the things known. For 
gnostic natures have to things that are known the relation of 
participants; since every gnostic being wishes to participate that which 
is known. Hence, participation having this order, and Providence being 
primarily participated by all things, by animate, inanimate, rational, 
irrational, eternal and corruptible natures, according to their several 
powers, - for with respect to all the instruments of it, these are more 
proximately produced, but those more remotely, - this being the case, 
it is necessary that not only participations should indicate Providence as 
the cause from which they proceed, but also that there should be an 
antecedent aptitude in the participant. This aptitude, therefore, will 
subsist rationally in rational, but intellectually in intellectual natures; 
phantastically or sensibly in those beings which live according to 
phantasy or sense; and essentially, and through existence alone, in those 
which possess being without life. But all these being instruments, and 
Providence using all of them, it is necessary that each of them should 
correspond to the power which employs each according to its proper 
work; neither in its energy obscuring the peculiar hyparxis of 
Providence, nor its own nature, but exhibiting one thing which is 
effected by both. Thus the sun transmits light to the moon, and from 
the moon imparts it to us; yet the light which we receive is not such as 
that of the sun, white and dry, nor like that of the moon, gross and 
caliginous, but is mingled from the power of that which is participated, 
and of the participant, and its colour is changed conformably to its 
energy; and in many other particulars this also may be seen. Hence, 
Providence being placed above all beings according to divine union itself, 
and energising conformably to one energy adapted to The One, 
everything which accedes to participates of it, and in a way conformable 
to its natural adaptation; one thing indeed essentially, another vitally, 
another gnostically, and another participating of it according to all these, 
Eee Aience anaes One thing, likewise, always receives the 

s of Providence, on account of its own power, 








" In Morbeka’s version “calidum"; but th ing i 
; ¢ true reading is doubtless candidum, 
agreeably to the above translation. For according to Plato [e.g Tim. Sf], as is shown 
y Proclus in Tim. [III, 142b], the solar light is vivific and unbuming. 
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and possesses a never-failing participation’ of it through the infinite 
energy of the giver, and through its own permanent and firm habitude 
with reference to it; but another is a participant only sometimes, in 
consequence of not being allotted a stability of nature. Hence, on 
account of its debility not being always a participant, it possesses, 
indeed, well-being from Providence, but it is owing to the recipient that 
it does not always participate; Providence being always able to give, and 
giving to those natures that possess the power of always receiving from 
it that which it imparts. Hence the participation which is effected 
sometimes only, is not from Providence, but from the imbecility of the 
participant; just as the sun, illuminating perpetually that which is not 
always able to see its light, and which only sometimes sees, does not by 
its light occasion this temporary perception, but the recipient rejecting 
its light, deprives itself of perpetual vision, and when turned from no 
longer participates of the solar rays.* 

If, therefore, Providence [always'] energising something, only 
participates of it at a certain time, the thing itself diminishes its own 
participation, yet does not exclude the eternal energy of Providence; but 
the energy of deity remains always the same. Just as if a face standing 
in the same position, a mirror should at one time receive a clear image 
of it, and at another, one obscure and debile, or indeed no image at all. 
If some one, therefore, should say, that oracles sometimes participate of 
the Gods, who are the sources of divination, and sometimes fail, 
becoming inefficacious, and, as it were, without spirit for a certain time, 
the causes of the irregularity are to be referred to the spirits that use and 
energise through the prophetic Gods, failing in the power of always 
participating of these Gods.® For true oracles are those to which 
angels, demons, and heroes give completion, and which are illuminated 


+ In the version of Morbeka partitionem; but the true reading is doubtless 
participationem, 


‘That which energises essentially does not energise in vain, because such an energy 
is natural to it. Hence the perpetual emission of light from the sun, though it is not 
received by opaque bodies, is not emitted in vain, because the very nature of the sun 
Consists in such an emission, though its light is only received by bodies that are adapted 
to receive it. In like manner the eternally beneficent ilhuminations of Providence are not 
extended in vain, though, through the inaptitude of participants, they are not always 
efficacious; for Providence is essentialized in an overflowing perennial communication 
of good. 


5 Semper is wanting in this place in the version of Morbeka. 
© ef. Plutarch, Moralia V, On the Obsolescence of Oracles. Loeb. 
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by the Gods, and by the allotments which have a perpetual subsistence 
in the universe; though certain waters and chasms of the earth cannot 
always participate of them on account of the instability of their nature. 
Or if it should be said that the virtues of sacred rites, which sometimes 
cause statues to be animated! and replete with divine inspiration, fail in 
certain periods, the defect also of these, as it appears to me, ought to be 
ascribed to the recipients, and not to any variation in the energy of the 
Gods by whom these statues are inspired. For neither must we dare to 
accuse the sun as the cause of the moon being eclipsed, but we must 
assign as the cause of this, the conical shadow of the earth into which 
the moon falls. Nor, in reality, must the participation of the energies 
of Providence by some things at certain times only be attributed to 
Providence, but the cause of this must be referred to the participants, 
and not to that from which the participation is derived, both to these, 
and to those beings that always participate. Providence, however, 
according to the transcendently united and infinite energy of itself, is 
present to all things; and of those beings which participate of it 
differently at different times, in consequence of their possessing an 
incomprehensible variety, there are certain colligations, conjoining The 
One of Providence and the multitude of these, the impassivityt of the 
former and the instability of the latter. Hence, as it appears to me, of 
these colligations, angels are more proximate to Providence, but heroes 
to beings of an unstable nature; and demons form the connecting link 
between the two, uniting the beings which participate of deity 
differently at different times, to the perpetually-abiding hyparxis of 
Providence, and multiplied natures to The One. And sometimes, indeed, 
the illuminations of Providence immediately extend to the beings 
posterior to angels, demons and heroes, but sometimes through these as 
media. For there is a great difference between illuminating some of the 
better genera, and the transmission of illuminations through the better 
genera. For the natures to whom these illuminations are transmitted, 
scarcely participate of the beings which are proximately arranged above 
them, through the inferiority of their aptitude; but the better genera, on 
account of the excellence of their nature, tend upwards to the 
Participation of superior beings, and the illuminations which they 
receive from these, have the relation, as it were, of matter with reference 
to supernal gifts. Thus, if some one should be able to participate of 


t - os 
The version of Morbeka has in this place, "et 70 passivum illius, et horum 


instabiltatem.” But for passivum, it is obviously necessary to read non passivum, 
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geometry alone, but another,’ not only of this, but also of a sublimer 
theory, though not without the assistance of geometry, through which 
he is led upwards, and becomes accustomed to an incorporeal nature; the 
former of these characters delighting in geometrical speculations, but not 
having the eye of his soul sufficiently able to perceive the objects of 
intellectual vision, it is again evident that the perfection of the former 
is derived from geometry, and that his ascent is as far as to this; but that 
the transition to the latter is through geometry, and that by means of 
this he ascends to things which are prior to it. If, therefore, the like 
takes place in the genera that are more excellent than our nature, it is 
one thing to be illuminated by the genera which are posterior to the 
Gods, and another to be illuminated by the Gods themselves; and the 
former, indeed, refers the cause of the illumination to the attendants of 
the Gods, but the latter to the presiding Gods themselves; except that 
though illuminations are transmitted by the better genera, certain 
splendours are imparted after another manner in a greater degree by 
Providence, from whom the guardian care of the former is derived, in 
consequence of their imitating its beneficent energy* according to the 
order which they are assigned. And such are my answers to this 
question, through which we may be able to lead those that are well 
adapted to the perfect speculation of Providence. 


Vv 


After this, if you please, let us direct our attention to a fifth subject of 
inquiry, which disturbs the imaginations of many, I mean, why, if 
Providence exists, evil has a place among beings? For through this many 
are persuaded, either to deny the existence of Providence, in 
consequence of perceiving that evil extends to all things; or, if they 
admit that Providence adorns all things, they are induced to exclude evil, 
and to assert that all things are alone good, though certain persons think 
fit to call that good which is most remote from primary natures evil, for 
there is not any evil, which is not a less good. If, therefore, we also 
accord with these, there is no occasion to investigate any further what 
we proposed to consider. For there will not be anything evil, which, as 


t ‘The version of Morbeka has in this place aliter; for which it is obviously necessary 
to read alter. 





# In Morbeka felicitatem; but it appears to me, that for evdatportav, which I suppose 
Morbeka found in his copy, it is requisite to read, conformably to the above translation, 
evep year. 
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we have said, will molest Providence. But if there is something, which 
in some way or other we assert to be evil, it is necessary to explain 
whence this is derived. For it is not proper to say that it is from 
Providence, from whom everything that is good proceeds; but if it is 
derived from another cause, if this ranks among the causes which 
originate from Providence, then again it will be requisite to refer to it 
this cause. For the beings which proceed from the causes that owe their 
existence to Providence, proceed likewise from Providence. If, however, 
they are produced without Providence co-operating in their existence, 
we shall make two principles, one of good, and the other of evil, and we 
shall not preserve Providence unmolested, since it will have something 
contrary to it. Admitting, therefore, that there is such a thing as evil, 
let us consider what kind of a thing it is, without molesting the 
kingdom of Providence. 

And in the first place, because evil is twofold, this existing in bodies, 
and being preternatural, but that in souls, and deviating from reason; and 
because that which is preternatural does not subsist in all bodies, nor in 
souls that rank as wholes, let us direct our attention to the bodies in 
which, by the will of Providence, the preternatural exists. It is obvious, 
therefore, that what is preternatural, is in corruptible bodies alone: for 
that which is not susceptible of the preternatural, is perpetual, since the 
preternatural is the path to non-being. But everything which is 
corrupted has a place among beings. Hence, it ranks among beings, 
either on account of some other cause, or in order, as Timzus says,' 
that the universe may not be imperfect, and that primary natures may 
not be the last of the whole of things. For primary natures are eternal, 
and congenial to their cause. If evil therefore exists, it exists as that 
which is corruptible; but this is, in order that there may not only be 
that which is eternal; and this again in order that the universe may be 
perfect. Hence, it is most manifest that evil subsists on account of that 
Providence which energises about the world, and that Providence may 
be entirely what it is, by causing the world to be perfect. For to this 
evil the end is good; since on account of good, evil was introduced 
among beings, as contributing something requisite to the whole of 
things. For all corruption is on account of the generation of another 
thing, and everything which is preternatural exists in order that 
something may be produced which is according to, but not contrary to, 
nature. Hence, that is not in every respect evil, which is for the sake of 
good, nor is it unmingled with good, but to a certain thing it is evil, viz. 


7 Tim. 41b. 
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to that which is corrupted, and to another thing good, viz. to that which 
subsists on account of the corruption of it. Hence, likewise, it is good 
to the universe, as the cause of the corruption of one thing, and the 
generation of another. For it is necessary that there should be both 
generation and corruption, and the universe requires both these, in order 
that it may be truly all,’ as we have frequently said. And if, indeed, 
that which corrupts energises according to nature, but that which 
suffers, suffers preternaturally, perhaps this also suffers according to 
nature, For being a contrary, it is natural to it to suffer from a 
contrary, and thus it now becomes manifest to us, that on account of 
the most excellent Providence by which the universe is governed, that 
which is preternatural takes place among beings, and that it is not 
absolutely preternatural, but is in a greater degree conformable to than 
contrary to nature; since it is natural for that which is corruptible to be 
corrupted, and for that which is capable of corrupting to corrupt. And 
if they are contraries, it is requisite that the one should be corruptible, 
but the other corruptive. If, also, it is necessary that generation should 
always exist, it is necessary there should be contraries: for generation is 
from contraries. Hence, if generation is according to Providence, and 
that which is prior to generation is likewise according to Providence; 
and if, also, that which is preternatural subsists differently from alternate 
generations, - if this be the case, the preternatural is an instrument of the 
cause of generations, and gives completion to that which is natural. But 
let us here terminate that which does not require much discussion. 

Let us, therefore, pass on to the consideration of that which is 
preter-rational, and evil in souls, in order that we may understand how 
this likewise subsists according to Providence. Here, therefore, the 
association of certain contraries, I mean of the immortal and mortal 
soul, affords a place for that which is preternatural. For when that 
which is mortal in us predominates over that which is divine, then the 
generation of evil is effected in the soul; as, for instance, when either 
anger or desire predominate, in consequence of either of them suffering 
that which is conformable to its nature; the one in wrath, but the other 
in concupiscence. For each of them suffers that which it is naturally 
adapted to suffer; but on account of that which is essentially divine 
being extraneous to mortal passions, and the irrational nature existing 


+ Proclus alludes here to the following words of Plato in that part of the Timaeus 
[41c] in which the Demiurgus says to the junior or mundane Gods, Iv” ovr Oym7a 7¢ 9, 
70, 7é Fav ovruc axa 9, KT. viz. "In order, therefore, that mortal natures may exist, 
and that the universe may be truly all," etc. cf. also Enn. II, ii, 17. 
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in those beings in which this conjunction takes place, the natural union 
of these two becomes preternatural. Hence reason, which possessed in 
us the appellation of divine,’ is denominated preter-rational, instead of 
preternatural; at the same time both the rational and irrational part of 
the soul, wishing to energise conformably to the desire of that which is 
natural; the one desiring to live with passion, but the other without 
passion; and the one rationally, but the other irrationally. In the 
mixture, however, of both these, and in their depraved habitude with 
reference to each other, that which is denominated a parypostasis, or a 
deviation from subsistence, takes place, which as it has not a principal 
essence, it is evident that what is called preter-rational and not 
preter-irrational, is not only evil, but is likewise not evil; for it is evil to 
that to which a deviation from reason is not natural, but not evil to that 
to which the preter-rational is according to nature. For where there is 
not reason, nothing of this kind is evil, as in irrational animals; and this, 
not because to suffer through passion is according to nature, but to be 
vanquished by reason preternatural; since the latter is in a greater degree 
conformable to nature, because reason is naturally adapted to vanquish. 
For when of opposites, one is better, but the other worse; though the 
latter, in energising as it is adapted to energise, suffers that which 
pertains to itself, yet when subservient to the former, which is better, 
it is transferred to that which is above its own nature; since reason, also, 
energising in us as reason, impedes the energy of that in us which is 
divine and better than reason, though in so doing it operates 
conformably to its nature; nevertheless, from the predominance of what 
is divine, reason [being corroborated] exists as reason in a greater degree. 
For every being has both a good connascent with itself, and a greater 
good derived from that which is more excellent than itself. Thus 
intellect is able to energise divinely, soul intellectually, and body self- 
motively. That which is irrational therefore, and anger and desire, are 
moved as such, according to nature; and the more vehemently they are 
moved, the more natural are their energies. But when considered with 
reference to that part in us which is divine, and as impeding its energy, 
and also as capable of participating from it another greater good, of 
| eee as long as they wish to be moved with their 
i preter-rational, they occasion an ingress of evil 

to partial souls. 
a pears these things are truly asserted, it is necessary that those 
© think they do not exist through Providence, should either blame 





1 cf. Comm. in Remp. I, 90. 
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a divine soul for its descent into generation, or the mortal soul which 
is in generation. For admitting that both these subsist through 
Providence, it is entirely necessary to refer the generation of that which 
is preter-rational to good, in consequence of Providence distributing 
everything into the world according to its desert. But, indeed, it is 
evident that it is good for the human soul to descend to the ultimate 
part of the world, in order that the universe may be perfect, and that it 
may not only be full of rational and immortal animals,’ and again, of 
such as are irrational and mortal, but likewise of the media between 
these, viz. rational, and at the same time mortal animals. For a thing of 
this kind exists in the universe; since if these natures were wanting, the 
world would be truly imperfect. It is likewise manifest to every one, 
that in consequence of a divine soul acceding to generation, it is requisite 
that prior to this a mortal soul should be present with bodies; and that 
the divine soul should not dwell in these fleshly, bony, and, in short, 
terrene organs. For how is it possible that body destitute of vitality, and 
mingled from many things, should of itself participate of an incorporeal 
and immortal soul? How also in reality is it possible, if it were merged 
in material masses, that it should not blind its own reason, itself 
suffering everything which pertains to the mortal soul; perceiving indeed 
the passions of the body, which are the objects of sense; being captivated 
by imaginative forms; desiring whatever is adapted to the wants of the 
body; and wishing, by energising according to anger, to repel whatever 
is noxious to the mortal animal.* For suffering all these, it would be 
corrupted in as great a degree as the body, and its descent would be in 
vain, through not being assisted, but corrupted by its recipients’ For 
neither would it be possible to know the things which externally 
corrupt, without sense which knows particulars; nor to desire liquid and 
solid aliment, without that part of the soul which is the source of 
all-various appetitions; nor to pursue what is mortal, without the 
remembrance of that which is able to hurt or assist it. By how much 
better, therefore, it is for that which is connected with another thing 
different from itself, by which also it is perhaps molested, to be thus 


* Cf. Comm. in Ale, 63; & Plot. Enn. IV, iii. 
* cf. Tim. 70b - d; & Rep. IV, 440b. 


S The whole of the above which is in italics, is in the version of Morbeka, “et 
frustra utique descensus esset, non jam adjutus ab ipsis suscipientibus ipsum, sed 
corrupts." But as Proclus is here speaking of the rational soul, for adjutus it is necessary 
to read adjuta; for ipsum, ipsam; and for corruptis, corrupta. 
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connected, sometimes only, and not always, - by so much more 
beneficial is it for the soul, to direct its attention to the irrational nature, 
than to become itself irrational. If, therefore, it is necessary that the 
immortal soul should descend hither, that the mortal soul also should 
subsist on account of it, - and the existence of both these is conformable 
to the will of Providence, - if this be the case, the preternatural’ also 
must be referred to the same bound of Providence, for the sake of that 
which is according to nature. Thus too in souls, that which is 
preter-rational is for the sake of that which is according to reason, that 
which energises preter-rationally in us subsisting for the sake of our 
rational energy. But respecting this problem enough has been said at 
present. 


VI 


Consequent to this, let us direct our attention to the sixth problem, 
If Providence exists, - and Providence existing, it is necessary there 
should be that which is according to desert, - how does it happen that 
there is so great an inequality of human lives in the universe? - some 
tyrannizing in consequence of being depraved characters, but others 
being in a state of servitude, though they are virtuous? - and some, 
indeed, being prosperous, in consequence of having a good condition of 
body, living in affluence, and the like; but others, on the contrary, being 
deprived of these, so that worse circumstances fall to the lot of better 
men? For everything of this kind appears to accuse Providence! as not 
only here distributing equal things to things unequal, which is itself 
irrational, but, on the contrary, in things unequal, distributing what is 
worse to the better, and what is better to the worse; though neither can 
it be thought that arithmetical media will accord in such cases, nor the 
geometrical, by which a distribution of external good or evil is made 
according to the desert of those that receive it.’ In the first place, 
therefore, we should say, that Providence distributes to everything that 
which is adapted to it, - for this is admitted, - and bestows ends which 
accord with habits. But this being the case, it is not at all wonderful 
that it should give to good men whatever may increase virtue; nor that 


In Morbeka “preter rationem;" but it is obviously necessary, from what 


immediately follows, to read preter naturam. 
¥ cf. Comm. in Alc. 134; & Enn. Il, ii, 6. 


S cf. Laws VI, 757b; Comm. in Remp. I, 263; also 40 & 41 infra. 
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depraved men, relinquishing the benefits with which virtue is 
surrounded, should earnestly endeavour to procure health of body, and 
should be solicitous to obtain wealth and power, which are wholly 
neglected by the good. Hence, as those who direct all their attention to 
apparent good, are not grieved that they are not temperate, that they are 
not contemplators of real being, and that their soul is mutilated, - thus, 
also, neither are good men afflicted because they are not rich, or because 
they are deprived of power; but pursue virtue alone, with the possession 
of which they are satisfied. For neither are husbandmen indignant 
because they do not obtain the same things as sailors; nor sailors, 
because they do not reap; but both these, being intently occupied in 
their proper ends, if they obtain these from Providence, they are 
satisfied and rejoice. 

We must not therefore say, that the donation of Providence is destitute 
of geometrical proportion; for it is the most harmonic of all gifts, 
imparting to all things good, and to each that good which it shows itself 
qualified to obtain, viz. either true or apparent good. For this is evident, 
that he who pursues virtue, always obtains the object of his desire, and lives 
according to virtue; but he who desires externals, does not always obtain 
that which is conjoined to his appetition; here, also, Providence bestowing 
what is adapted to habits, - to the virtuous, indeed, that which is stable, 
and sufficient to itself; but to those who pursue externals, that which is 
dubious and full of indigence. This, therefore, must be learnt in the first 
place: but this, in the second place, that with worthy men a deficiency 
of apparent good contributes to virtue; for it accustoms them to despise 
the body, withdraws them from a solicitude about appearances, enlarges 
their conceptions of the magnitude of virtue, discloses to them the 
inanity of those things which are believed to be good by the multitude, 
and exhibits to those who are able to perceive true beauty, that good 
which is essentially venerable, and admirable in the most transcendent 
degree. For we do not admire the pilot’s art during the tranquillity of 
the sea and air, but in tempest and storm; nor virtue in an affluence of 
human good, but in those things which the violent attacks of fortune 
cannot shake. 

In the third place, if we say that Providence affords instruction to 
those who do not live according to Providence in such distributions, we 
shall assert that which is not very remote from the truth. For if 
Providence always imparted to the good, riches, beauty of body, and 


+ cf. Comm. in Tim. I, 18c f. 
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power; but to the bad, deformity, ignominy, poverty,” and everything 
of this kind, it would indeed truly* appear that virtue, comprehending 
all things, possesses what is honourable, and vice what is fleeting. But 
now, exhibiting virtue by itself alone, and vice with all its abundance, 
it renders the former in a greater degree admirable in a worse fortune, 
but shows that the latter is to be in a greater degree avoided in a better 
fortune, and excites those that are well born to the love of virtue and the 
avoidance of vice: the latter [i.e. the bad] blaming fortune on account of 
itself; but the former [i.e the good] truly adorning every condition: and 
the latter not suffering any diminution in that which is foreign to itself, 
but filling it with turpitude; but the former using every circumstance 
that may occur as its proper ornament. Or will not justice’ blame 
wealth, but health intemperance,? and magnificence of soul, power? 
And magnanimity, indeed, adorns poverty, but a masculine mind sorrow, 
and a transcendency of wisdom the privation of power. If we assert, 
therefore, that these things thus distributed are the eruditions of 
Providence, we shall not wander from the truth. This, likewise, as it 
seems, must be said by us, that man is soul, and this has been well 
demonstrated; but he is soul, using the body and the mortal form of 
life.* And the two latter frequently oppose the amatory energies of 
the immortal soul about that which is truly good, and require such 
things as may be able to prevent their attacks. Thus, for instance, 
affliction is requisite, that the body may not, by its wanton impulses, 
draw down the intellect which is in us [from the contemplation of real 
being]; but poverty, that the soul may not through wealth be filled with an 
intemperate form of life; and the privation of power, that it may be void of 
ambition. Hence many worthy men have thought fit to live in 
insalubrious instead of salubrious places, punishing the evil germinations 
of corporeal desires, and choosing rather to carry about with them a 


The version of Morbeka has in this place "pecunias;" but it appears to me to be 
necessary to read instead of it paxpertatem. 


* Morbeka has here “exter;" but it should be, conformably to his barbarous version, 
enter, i.e. in Greek, ov7w¢. 


5 The version of Morbeka has here erroneously “injustitia," instead of justitia. 


Morbeka’s version in this place is, "sanitatem autem intemperantia;" instead of 
which it is necessary to read, sanitas autem intemperantiam. 


* cf. Phaedrus 246c. 
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feeble instrument, than to become unwise’ by using one that is robust. 
But others have abandoned the riches which they possessed, in 
consequence of wishing to have a soul liberated from those passions 
which germinate through wealth. And many instances may be adduced 
of those who have acted in this way. Thus, Plato dwelt in an 
insalubrious place,* in order that he might subdue the excessive impulses 
of the body, But Crates abandoned his wealth, at the same time 
exclaiming, Crates liberates himself from the sordid burden of riches! And 
other examples are recorded of the like kind. 

If, therefore, Providence imparts to good men such things as they 
themselves affect through the love of virtue, independently of 
Providence, how can any one complain of its dispensations to those that 
are worthy? And how is it possible that the donations to the wicked of 
wealth and power, and the like, should not rather be called punishments 
[than blessings}? For these gifts call forth into energy their latent evil, 
in order that by punishment they may be finally purified from it.’ 

Again, therefore, according to another mode of considering the subject, 
we must say, that it is the work of Providence not to comprehend in 
one description of persons alone the donations of all-various good, - as 
neither did Plato, when instituting the most excellent city, think it fit 
that one genus only should be adorned with every good, but that 
different things should be distributed to different persons, - and that this 
is the province of him who intends to make the whole city happy, and 
not one part of it alone.® Because, however, souls descend into 
generation, it is requisite that they should have a certain experience of 
those evils in which they are here involved, by which they are excited 


* Ih Morbeka here for "despicere," it is necessary to read desipere. 


¥ See the first book of my translation of Porphyry’s treatise on Abstinence from 
Animal Food [TTS vol. If], in which this is asserted, accompanied by many admirable 
observations of Porphyry, well worthy the attention of the liberal reader. 


5 Synesius, in perfect conformity to what is here asserted by Proclus, says, in his 
excellent treatise on Dreams, p. 141: "Misfortunes, which are said to happen contrary 
to our deserts, are of the greatest advantage in extirpating the affections by which we are 
captivated with externals: and thus the doctrine of a Providence is confirmed to the 
intelligent, from the very circumstances which produce diffidence in the ignorant. For 
no place would be left for the soul to take her flight from the dominion of matter, if 
in the present state she lived free from the incursions of evil. Hence it is proper to 
believe, that the praefects of the infernal regions have invented vulgar prosperities as the 
snares of the soul." 


© cf. Rep. IV, 420c, & VII 519 f. 
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to desire a transition from hence, to that place which is beyond the 
reach of every ill. To those, therefore, who are good from themselves, 
things apparently disastrous are for this purpose sent by Providence. 
But as it is requisite that bad men also should participate of good, they 
participate indeed of a certain image of it; and the punishments inflicted 
by divine vengeance lead these likewise to a flight from this terrene 


abode. With respect also to every thing which we possess, - some of 39 


these belong to us on account of the free will of our soul, some on 
account of our being passive to other things, and some on account of the 
universe alone as the cause. Hence, if those things over which we have 
dominion through our own energies [terminate badly], we must accuse 
ourselves. For if any one becomes diseased, or is in poverty, through 
his own misconduct,’ the cause of this must be referred to him, and not 
to Providence. For we must not say that free will obtained the power 
which it possesses in the universe for the destruction, but for the 
salvation of its possessor. And with respect to those things which we 
suffer from others, though we may unjustly suffer, we should consider 
that the law of the universe permits parts to act on each other according 
to their own impulse: for such are all things which conspire in union; 
these, indeed, naturally acting and suffering, but those electively. 
Retribution,* however, follows both those that act well, and those that 
act ill, That also which suffers, suffers according to its desert, and what 
it does is not neglected by the law [of the universe]. For as it is said of 
beings which energise immaterially, that they produce what is 
contingent in an uncontingent manner, and that they do not suffer from 
what is contingent; thus, also, in those beings that energise electively, it 
does not appear that everything suffers from everything indiscriminately, 
but that only which has an opportune arrangement in the universe for 
this purpose. Nor does the self-motive agent relinquish its proper 
motion,§ though it may become the instrument of the universe: for the 
quality of the impulse leads that which acts to retribution; since it was 
Not an inanimate instrument, but an instrument co-adapting itself to that 
which uses it. The cause, however, of those things which we suffer 
from the universe, whether they are better or worse, must be ascribed 
to our desert; and this must either be referred to the present life, - as if 


7 cf. Rep. X, 617e. 


* In Morbeka “vindicta;" but the original was, I have no doubt, avramodoaic, 
retribution. 


5 cf. Comm in Tim. I, 114e. 
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we should require, for instance, a certain bridle, as it were, (since many 
on account of circumstances become better,) - or it must be referred to 
a former life; since if those that suffer, were not worthy from the first, 
purification is requisite prior to the possession of virtue, - or it must be 
referred to a future life, Providence withdrawing us from human 
concerns, in order that, by considering virtue alone to be the perfection 
of our nature, we may establish the love of it in ourselves, and be 
persuaded that nothing else is our proper good. 

Further still, if some one after the same manner should inquire, why 
equal things are imparted by Providence to things unequal, according to 
arithmetical equality, (for this remains to be considered,) - as for 
instance, when whole cities perish, and one destruction ensues both of 
the good and bad, and a similar circumstance, as it appears, takes place 
with respect to those who are dissimilar in their habits, - in answer to 
this inquiry, therefore, it may I think be said, in the first place, that they 
do not suffer what is similar so far as they are dissimilar, but so far as 
they are similar; being willing, perhaps, to inhabit the same city, to 
enter the same ship, to engage with others in the same battles, or act in 
conjunction with them in anything else, and, by thus acting, suffer with 
them the same calamity, Hence, so far as some of them are better, and 
others worse, they bear the common calamity differently; the latter, 
indeed, impatiently, but the former mildly, though they perish. And 
after a separation from the present life, the abode of more excellent souls 
receives the former, but of depraved souls the latter. In the second 
place, it may be said, that of such co-ordinations of those that are at the 
same time saved, or at the same time perish, there is an order by which 
they are similarly collected together in the universe, and a common 
period of fate, proceeding from different principles to the same end. 
There is likewise a concurrence of progressions, which are either 
preservative or destructive of all; and it is requisite that of parts, in 
consequence of their following wholes, these should effect and suffer 
something in conjunction with certain things, but those with other 
things of a different nature; since with us, also, the heart is sometimes 
so disposed that a certain part is copassive, but many parts at another 
time. In this universe, likewise, with respect to the less principal parts, 
these suffer peculiarly, but those in common from the more principal 
parts; and some suffer nothing from those things from which others 
suffer, It is not wonderful, therefore, that the motions of one of these 
should be conformable to Providence, but those of the other should be 
from necessity, in consequence of being subdued by passions. 
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It may also be added, in answer to those who accuse Providence of 
distributing equality in things unequal, that they are ignorant of the 
different equality of souls, which originates from many causes. For of 
souls which proceed from the same divinity, as, for instance, the sun or 
the moon,’ there is an assimilation of the former to the latter in 
different conditions of life, and in former periods there was a 
conformity in their energies. Nor is it at all wonderful that they should 
suffer the same thing, since this is nothing more than a retribution of 
actions which proceeded in common from common passions; and by 
how much the more amply they corresponded with each other in 
different circumstances, by so much the greater is the similitude of the 
incidental events which befall them. But in answer to those who accuse 
Providence on account of the inequality which takes place in the 
external circumstances of the good and the bad, we ask whether laudable 
renown, which is alone bestowed on the good, is not to be preferred to 
corporeal delight, to riches, and bodily health? For all bad men are 
inglorious and without honour, though they may be surrounded by 
myriads of flatterers; since those who extolled them when living, scorn 
them when dead. But those who despised good men when they were 
alive, admire them in a transcendent degree when they are dead. If, 
therefore, better men partake of the greatest of external goods (i.e. honour], 
how can it be any longer said, that Providence does not impart that 
which is according to desert, bestowing on those who desire nothing 
else, such things as extend only to the present life, but conferring on 
others those benefits which are capable of being transmitted to a future 
and more excellent life? For the former live according to the mortal, 
but the latter according to the immortal part of the soul. Hence, 
whatever is of a more mortal nature, is adapted to those who prefer that 
which is mortal in things within and external to them; but such as are 
more immortal, are adapted to those who prefer? that which is 
immortal. And thus distribution according to desert is preserved in 
each, through the similitude of the gifts to the life of the recipients. But 
if to him who possesses virtue, that which is propitious is always 
present, and this is imparted by the Gods themselves; but the whole life 
of the depraved man is full of inquietude and perturbation, of brutal 
delights, ferocity, and the envenomed bitterness of guilt; and if he finds 
no rest from these evils, which are to him inexplicable, is it not perfectly 


* cf Comm. in Tim. V, 277e ff. 


® For “angentibus,* in this place, in Morbeka’s version, I read anteponentibus, 
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evident that Providence proclaims the former character to be deserving 
of things of a more excellent nature; but that the latter, by subjugating 
himself to the dominion of his passions, connumerates himself with 
beings inferior to the nature of man? 


VII 


Relinquishing, therefore, any further consideration of this subject, let 
us pass on to those questions, which are wont to be continually agitated, 
respecting brutes, and let us direct our attention to this seventh problem, 
Providence also proceeding to irrational, as well as to rational animals. 
What equality, therefore, is there in brutes, since some of them are well 
disposed, but others not; some of them possess an ill, but others a good 
habit of body; and according to other such like differences they are 
separated from each other? Again, therefore, what equality can there be 
in them, since they are thus dissimilar? For of these also, as well as of 
men, we see that there are certain common corruptions; and it is 
requisite in these to contemplate the cause of the events, being persuaded 
that Providence extends even to the last of things; and likewise to 
consider what reason can be assigned for their ultimate devoration. For 
these are the three particulars which occasion men to doubt respecting 
the administration of Providence, viz. the inequality in what happens to 
brutes, the common corruptions of these, and their devoration of each 
other, of which it is now requisite to say something; and to discuss this 
in the first place as follows: Either there is some vestige of a self-motive 
life in brutes, and which is separable from body, or there is none; and 
every species of soul which is in them is extinguished together with the 
body, and is assimilated to [corporeal] qualities, and to innate heat. But 
this division being made, we shall abound with arguments, by which we 
may be able to show that there is a Providential dispensation in these. 

If, therefore, as we have said, there is some vestige of a self-motive life 
in them, and a brute can do something worse and something better from 
itself, - such as we say is the case with the self-motive nature, whether 
according to opinion, or according to truth, - if this be admitted, then 
we must refer to Providence their good domestication, their devoration 
of each other, and their common corruption, just as we refer to 
Providence what happens to men from the management of their 
passions, and the co-ordination which they are allotted, either according 
to a similitude of life, or according to mundane periods, or according to 
both these. But if brutes are only corporeal, it is of no consequence if 
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they suffer the same thing as a shadow all-variously transformed, and are 
subject to the dominion of Fate.’ 


Vill 


After this, let us consider, in the eighth place, a doubt which is very 
widely diffused, and occasions many to oppose the existence of 
Providence, viz. why punishments do not immediately follow the 
commission of crimes, but this happens some time after, or even after 
a great lapse of time? For offenders will be corrected in a much greater 
degree when they are immediately punished, than if the punishment is 
deferred for so long a time that they forget for what they are punished. 
And, indeed, they are excited to murmur at Providence, in consequence 
of feeling the punishment, but forgetting the offence which they had 
committed; in the same manner as he is affected who suffers for the 
crimes of others a long time after they have been committed.* In 
answer to this we may say, that the implanted root of wickedness causes 
the same energies to take place in consequence of continuing inflexible 
by punishment, just as the earth bearing thorns, though the germs are 
a thousand times cut off, still produces the like. Providence, therefore, 
waits for an appropriate time, not such as may be pleasing to the vulgar, 
but such as it knows will contribute to the health of souls, and will 
instruct many by endurance. For, together with the Gods, says Plato, 
Fortune and Time govern all things,’ whether it be requisite that some 
good should be imparted, or that there should be a purification from 
something contrary to good. The cure of souls, indeed, which is called 
6x (or justice), is more artificial than all external medicinal arts. For 
the cure of the soul may be said to be a divine thing, the evil which is 
in it being more various than that which is in bodies. In the next place, 
vice is a punishment to itself, and the most grievous injury the soul can 
sustain. Precipitate anger, also, is not a good dispensator of 
punishments. Plato once, being about to chastise a slave, was seen 
holding his hand in an elevated position for some time, and being asked 
why he did so, said that he was punishing his own impetuous anger. 
Archytas said to his servants in a field, who had not done what he had 


* Morbeka’s version of the remaining part of this seventh question is, unfortunately, 
so barbarous, that I found it impossible to translate it. 


__ + Here, too, in the remaining part of this eighth question, the version of Morbeka 
is so barbarous, that I have been obliged to epitomise it. 


S cf. Laws IV, 70% £. 
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ordered them to do, and expected to be punished for their negligence, 
"It is well for you that I am angry." And Theano’ said to one of her 
servants, "If I were not angry I would chastise you.". Among the 
Egyptians there was a law, that a pregnant woman, who was judged 
worthy of death, should not be put to death till she was delivered.* Is 
it, therefore, wonderful that Providence should for a time spare those 
who are deserving of death, but are able to perform not trifling, but 
illustrious actions, till they have accomplished them? If Themistocles 
had been immediately punished for what he did when he was a young 
man, who would have delivered Athens from the Persian evils?’ Who, 
also, would have explained the Pythian oracle? If Dionysius had 
perished in the beginning of his tyranny, who would have freed Sicily, 
which was thought to be irremediably lost, from the Chalcedonians? If 
the punishment of Periander had not been deferred for a long time, who 
would have freed the pleasant island of Leucadia, - who would have 
liberated Anaxorium from its adversaries? To which may be added, that 
the time of deferred punishment seems long to our feeble vision, but is 
nothing to the eye of Providence, just as the place, also, in which we 
live, and carry about these bodies, is perfectly small for the punishment 
of great offences; but there are many and indescribable places of 
punishment in the infernal regions, and excessive torments for the 
offenders that are there. On account of the magnitude of the 
punishments, likewise, the whole of them are not inflicted at once. 
Souls, also, are naturally adapted to feel remorse, which is the 
forerunner of their greater sufferings. For they say, that Apollodorus 
the tyrant saw himself in a dream scourged and boiled by certain 
persons, and his heart exclaiming from the kettle, "I am the cause of 
these thy torments!" But Ptolemy, who was surnamed Thunder, thought 
in a dream that he was called to judgement by Seleucus, and that 
vultures and wolves sat there as his judges. Such are the preludes to the 
vicious of impending punishment. 


+ The wife of Pythagoras. 


* See Plutarch, De sera Numinis vindicta (Loeb, Plutarch Moralia vii], in which 
treatise he says the same thing. 


S$ See the before-mentioned treatise of Plutarch [552b], in this and the following 
historical instances. 
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After this, let us consider how the crimes of other persons, as, for 
instance, of parents or ancestors, are punished in their posterity. For 
that certain persons are said to have suffered punishment for the crimes 
of their ancestors, both revelations and the mysteries manifest, and 
certain liberating Gods are said to purify from them. In answer to this 
it may be said, in the first place, that every city and every genus is one 
animal, in a much greater degree than every man, and is more immortal 
and sacred.t For one tutelar deity presides over a city as over one 
animal, and likewise over the whole of one race; and there is one 
common period to a city, and also to a generation, comprehending in 
one boundary the life and death of each,* as if one nature pervaded 
through the whole city, and every individual that it contains, And 
hence, one common nature extending through a whole city, and a whole 
race, makes each to be one. If, therefore, as we have shown, every city, 
and each genus of men, is a certain one, why is it wonderful that the 
crimes of progenitors should be punished in their posterity? And the 
life of cities being one, has a retribution in after-times for the better or 
worse deeds which it performed in prior times. For Providence not 
only rewards or punishes each of us for what we have done at another 
time, but considers a city as one, and a race as one; the first agents also 
not being neglected. For Providence existing, it is not lawful that 
anything should be neglected. There is also a co-passivity of posterity 
with their ancestors; for the former have a reference to the latter as to 
a summit or leading monad, being generated from, and having a 
common life and nature together with them; and hence, on account of 
them, they are deservedly honoured or punished. I do not, however, 
conceive it to be at all wonderful, if all being parts of one, and some 
things being co-adapted to others, not those that are near, but those that 
are remote, should be allotted circumstances similar to those of their 
ancestors. For neither is there the same similitude of all the parts to all; 
but of these it is greater, and of those less. Nor is there the same 
Proportion; for there is a greater colligation of these, but less of those; 
and this, not because that which is near has more similitude, but that 


¥ See Plutarch in the before-mentioned treatise. 


* Morbeka’s version of the concluding part of this sentence is, “et generis equidem 
secundum eadem concludens utriusque vitam et mores." But for "mores" I read mortes, or 
mortem. 
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which is more remote less.” For nothing hinders us from admitting, 
that things which are more remote may be more assimilated than such 
as are more near. And this, also, is manifest from medical operations. 
For when the loins are diseased, physicians cauterise, not the parts 
which are near, but those which are opposite to the loins; and when the 
liver is imposthumated, they scarify the epigastrium. When, likewise, 
the hoofs of oxen are extremely tender, they anoint the tips of the 
horns, and not the parts which are proximate to the hoofs.’ For the 
effect produced in them is not through the parts which are near, but 
through those which from co-passivity are in want of sanation. All the 
first delinquents, therefore, suffer punishment for their crimes; and 
through these, something occultly passes to their co-passive posterity. 
Nor do these suffer unjustly, but from a similitude of life similar things 
are allotted to them by Providence. If, also, it be requisite to speak of 
the transmigrations of souls, and their transitions into different lives, it 
must be admitted by those who believe in this doctrine, that souls are 
rewarded or punished in a posterior, for what they have done in a 
former life. Besides, in human life, the whole period of a race is 
analogous to a drama,‘ different souls being frequently introduced in it, 
and often the same souls, in order to give completion to the inevitable 
scene; just as there the same players sometimes speak in the character 
of Tiresias, and sometimes in that of Oedipus. Providence, however, 
punishes or rewards souls according to their desert, and, through a 
similitude of life, punishes some on account of others, as if cutting off 


' The latter part of this sentence is both defective and erroneous in Morbeka. For 
instead of, "et hee quidem non, eo quod prope habet 70 magis aut ro majus, | conceive it 
necessary to read, et hac quidem, non eo quod prope habet 70 magis, aut quod remotius To 
minus. 


! This, and the preceding sentence, are taken from the treatise of Plutarch, Mept vw 
vo Tov Bevov Boadews Tyewpovpevwr, i.e. Concerning those who are slowly punished by 
Divinity. And the whole passage in the original is as follows: KaOodov 5° error worep 
EP LEETPLKY TO XONOLLOY Kat SiKCLOY ETTL, Ka -YEAOLOG 0 PAK CLBLKOP EVAL TwWY LOXLOY 
TOVOUVTEY Ka ELY TOY CVTIXELPA, KaL TOU NATO UTOVAOU YeYoVTOS, apVasELY 70 
exvyaoTpior, Kou Tov Bowr ay es TAS XMAUS paAaKWEL TpOGAAEdEL” 70 aKpc TWP 
Keparwy, k.7.d. But for tov awrtxerper, in this extract, I read ra cewrixetwevc, the opposite 
parts. Morbeka, also, has in his version, "angis enim egrotantibus, non que prope, sed quae 
ex opposito adurunt." 


S cf. Enn. I, ii, 1. 


© Morbela has here "finem;" but the original was, doubtless, conformably to the 
above translation, oxnvny. 
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a certain malignant root of a plant, which it could easily antecedently 
perceive. For a sting is congenial to scorpions, and venom to vipers. 
But there is a power in the universe which knows this prior to the 
percussion. After the same manner, therefore, Providence, perceiving in 
souls iniquity congenial to that of their ancestors, punishes them for it, 
though they may not have committed the same crimes; previously 
destroying the similar evil in those who possess it, like a malady 
growing to an epilepsy. For as the excrescences of the extremities, 
blackness, and marks of fathers which do not appear in their immediate 
offspring, regerminate in their grandchildren, thus, also, the peculiarities 
of manners burst forth in more distant progeny, which are indeed 
unknown to others: but by The One of Providence, which knows all 
things, it must be granted that they are known by an antecedent 
knowledge. The similitude, however, becomes evident through this, that 
it is seen to extend to them punishments correspondent to the crimes 
which their ancestors committed. But I well know that I have elsewhere 
discussed these particulars.’ 


X 


I shall, therefore, put an end to these doubts, by adding as a colophon, 
as it is said, a tenth inquiry. For Providence, by this its much celebrated 
unity, knowing and reducing all things to good,' how are angels and 
demons said to energise providentially; and, if you are willing, heroes 
likewise and souls, governing the world in conjunction with them and 
the Gods? For it is requisite that we should define what the nature is 
of their providential energy, since it is not, like that of the Gods, 
characterized by The One, if we admit that a demon, an angel, a soul, 
and a hero, are not the same with deity. For the hyparxis of every God, 
as I have before said, subsists according to The One; and this One is prior 
to intellect, and is the same with The Good, from which also it proceeds. 
But unities or goodnesses are twofold, which The Good Itself produces, 
being the cause of both, and being one in a more transcendent degree. 
And of these unities, some indeed are self-perfect, but others are 
distributed in their participants. For The One and The Good have a 
triple subsistence; viz. either according to cause, as, for instance, the first 
good; since this is from itself the cause of every good, and of all unities; 
- or according to hyparxis, for thus every God is one and good; - or 


* c£Comm. in Tim. I, 378 (Diehl). 


® cf Elem. Theol. prop. cxx, cxix; & Theol. Plat. I. 
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according to participation, as, for instance, The One and The Good which 
subsists in beings, on account of which every essence is united, and 
every God is boniform, though he is a unity. The unity, however, of 
self-perfect natures does not belong to anything else, but pertains to 
itself only, But every intellect, and every soul, participates of a certain 
one. For the one which soul, and also the one which intellect 
participates, possess a transcendency of union.’ Thus, likewise, one 
all-perfect intellect is the cause of all intellects. But of the intellects 
which proceed from it, some are self-perfect, each being partially that 
which the all-perfect intellect is totally; one possessing the partial 
according to a certain thing, but another according to something else; 
and this existing in the moon, but that in the sun. This, also, being 
distributed into some other of the forms contained in all-perfect 
intellect, but that being an illumination from these intellects in 
intellectual souls; on which account, also, these souls are said to be 
intellectual according to participation, and tend upward to the first 
intellect. And all souls, indeed, have the self-motive nature in common; 
but those which participate of intellect, universally possess intelligence. 
If, therefore, we direct our attention to the first soul, and the twofold 
souls that proceed from it, we shall perceive that some of them are 
essential and separable from bodies, but others are illuminations in 
bodies, derived from essential souls.* For that which is animated, is so 
through the participation of a certain soul, which some one’ calls 
(evredexer) entelecheia, and which may be denominated an animated 
bond. 

Hence, there is a number proceeding from each of the principal 
hypostases, viz. from soul, intellect, and The Good. But this number is 
twofold, the one consisting of self-perfect essences, but the other of 
illuminations proceeding from these self-perfect beings into subordinate 
natures.° Hence, too, though angels and demons are neither Gods nor 
unities simply, - and the like is true of heroes, of souls superior to ours, 
and also of ours, - yet they participate of certain unities, and are 


+ In Motbeka’s version, "wnialis est;" but this in the Greek was doubtless eviouor 
cor, and enrauoc signifies ro evwaews vepBodm, 4 transcendency of union. 


+ Fora demonstration of what is here said by Proclus about intellects and souls, see 
my translation of his Theological Elements [ITS vol. I]. 


5 Ibis so called by Aristotle in his Treatise On the Soul [I, 412b], to my translation 
of which I refer the reader. 


® See Proposition 64 of my translation of Proclus’s Theological Elements. 
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profoundly united. And the first of these illuminations are those which 
are suspended from the Gods themselves; the second in order are 
suspended from the first; the third from the second; and the fourth, 
which is our order, is suspended from illuminations which rank as the 
third. For in us, also, there is inherent a certain occult vestige of The 
One, which is more divine than our intellect, and in which the soul, 
perfecting and establishing herself, becomes divine, and lives, as far as it 
is possible for this to be accomplished by her, a divine life. All the 
Gods, therefore, energise providentially. But angels, demons and 
heroes, in consequence of possessing a certain seed, as it were, of The 
One, exert a providential energy, not so far as they are vital or 
intelligent, - for it is the province of soul to move, and of intellect to 
know, and the former characteristic property exists in all souls, and the 
latter in all intellects, - but they energise providentially through The One 
which they contain, For according to that through which they imitate! 
the Gods, they provide for all things. But if all the Gods primarily 
exert a providential energy, because they are primarily good, but souls 
after these, when they are established in unity, energise divinely, and 
provide for other things without habitude together with the Gods, and 
the genera which transcend our nature,* - if this be the case, the 
providential energies of souls do not consist in reasonings conjectural of 
futurity, like those of human political characters, but in illuminations in 
The One of the soul derived from the Gods. Hence, being surrounded 
with the transcendently united splendour of deity, they see that which 
is in time untemporally, that which is divisible indivisibly, and 
everything which is in place unlocally; and they energise not from 
themselves, but from the powers by which they are illuminated. And 
souls, indeed, are sometimes affected in this manner, but the 
above-mentioned energy is always present with angels, demons and 
heroes. On this account, likewise, they providentially attend to 
subordinate natures in a more excellent manner than if they energised 
according to ratiocination, not in a way similar to their productions, but 
Perceiving all things according to The One and causally, without any 
diminution of providential energy. These powers, therefore, differ, as 
we have said, from souls, by always attending to the objects of their 
care; but they differ from the Gods, of whom they are the attendants, 





__,. In Morbeka’s version in this place, for “mirantur," it is necessary to read 
imitantur, 


* cf. Elem. Theol. prop. axl, & cxxii. 
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by not energising providentially according to the whole of themselves, 
but according to their most divine part, by which they are conjoined 
with the Gods themselves. For of the Gods, each is a unity; but of 
these, each possesses through participation a transcendency of union. 
Hence, each having something else besides unity, imitates through unity 
the divinity prior to itself, and from which it is suspended; but by 
something else, it lives according to another energy. And the summit 
of the essence of each is according to The One; but being subsists in each 
according to that which is not one [but united]. This, however, being 
known, other particulars which have been mentioned concerning 
Providence may be adapted to daemons and heroes ina secondary degree, 
except that in these also, in the same manner as in the Divinities, unity 
has in some of them a more total, but in others a more partial power. 
The ineffable principle of things, however, as it is more excellent than 
every power, so likewise it transcends Providence, But if some one 
should dare to assert, that it providentially attends to all things, it must 
be said that this is in no other way than as desirable to all things, and 
as that for the sake of which all things subsist, and as the cause of 
Providence. For the providential energies of the Gods, and of all the 
beings posterior to the Gods, are on account of good; and this both 
things themselves manifest, and also Plato, as we have said in the 
beginning of this discussion. 
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Additional Note on 
Ten Doubts concerning Providence 


1. (See page 63) These were statues of the Gods, fabricated by teleste, 
or mystic operators, so as to become animated, illuminated by divinity, 
and capable of delivering oracles. These statues are alluded to by 
Proclus, on the Timaus and Cratylus of Plato, and by Iamblichus, and 
the author of the Asclepian Dialogue; but are very explicitly mentioned 
by Hermias, in his Scholia on the Phaedrus p. 104, as follows: Tw¢ d¢ xox 
eyadwara heyerou evOovoay; 7 avTo pEV EvEepyet OV TeEpL TO DeLov, O YE 
ayuxov €oTl, a\AX THY OhnY n TEEOTLKN SiAKAOnpCOM KO TLVOLG 
XpaKTNPAs Ka uuBora mepHeLoa TY HYOAAMATL, TPWTOV HEV ELWuXOY 
avro Sia ToUTWY ETOLNGE, Kou LwNY TIVH EK TOV KoopoU KaTAdiECoBaL 
omep wyadpa cer xpnwarifer, ews Suvevrou dexeabax ou entTNSELOL. TO WEV 
yop ceeyespar, wo av TEEN, Lever EhEENS, LwG EY MaVTH CLVEeTUTNOELOY 
yerntou TpoG THY Bevav EAhapyrv: o pEvoor SoXEVS Mopar MEPOG VOY pEY 
yop dekapevoy amomaverat, avbig be madiy EwyoperTat. To dé aLTLOY, OTL 
7 per Yuxn Eumopoupern avTo Evepryrce TeEpt TO AeLov, dio aToKOMVEL UTED 
THY ExuTnG Suvapiy evepyovon. 1 yap av nv BEog Ka opoLm Tog TWP 
QoTpu WuxaUc, EL pn aTLKCYLYN. TO dE YAMA, WS AY TOON, OUTW poLvEL 
EMapTropevor bio Kou n avimeTnbEevcoons VTOV WIS OTLpHOLY TAVEAXN 
xupet, EQY [UN TAN EK YEAS UTO TOU TEMEGTOU TENEGON KeLL EMPUXWON, i.e. 
But how are statues said to have an enthusiastic energy? May we not 
say, that a statue, being inanimate, does not itself energize about 
divinity; but the telestic art, purifying the matter of which the statue 
consists, and placing round it certain characters and symbols, in the first 
place renders it, through these means, animated, and causes it to receive 
a certain life from the world; and, in the next place, after this, it 
prepares the statue to be illuminated by a divine nature, through which 
it always delivers oracles, as long as it is properly adapted. For the 
statue, when it has been rendered perfect by the telestic art, remains 
afterwards [endued with a prophetic power], till it becomes entirely 
unadapted to divine illumination; but the mortal who receives the 
poping influence of the Gods, receives it only at certain times, and not 
3 eke ey the cause of this is, that the soul, when filled with deity, 
gizes about it. Hence, in consequence of energizing above its own 
power, it becomes weary. For it would be a God, and similar to the 
a ae a Bee if it did not become weary. But the statue, 
participations, remains illuminated. Hence the 
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inaptitude of it entirely proceeds into privation, unless it is again, de 
novo, perfected and reanimated by the mystic operator." 

Conformably to this, Proclus also, in Tim. IV, 240A says: Kou mary 
Kou €x TouTOU Sndov, OTWS Tov SnuLoUpyoY KaLTE TEV ALKPOUS wdpver TwY 
TeheoTWY. LyaAApaTOTOLOY avToY amofourwY TOU KOoHOU, xadarep 
eumpoober ovopoerer mornony Beuwy, Kou XepeKTnpay Beror ed0avTLKOY, 
bu wy THY WuxNY ETEAEGEY. TOUTE Yap KO OL TH OVTL tehevta (lege 
TENEOTEL) SpwoL, 5x XAPAKTNPUY KOU OVoMETIY fwTLKWY, TehoUTES TOL 
QLYAALATE, Kot [WPTOL KOLL KLVOUHEVOL amoredourtes. ie, "And again, from 
this it is evident that Plato establishes the Demiurgus conformably to the 
most consummate of the telesta: for he exhibits him as the statuary of 
the world, just as before he represented him the maker of divine names, 
and the enunciator of divine characters, through which he gave 
perfection to the soul. For these things are effected by those who are 
telesta in reality, who give completion to statues, through characters and 
vital names, and render them living and moving." It must be observed, 
that these telest were initiators into the mysteries, and were theurgists, 
or capable of performing divine operations. 

And again, in his Scholia on the Cratylus, (51, TTS vol. XIII, p. 552): 
Kau worep n tedeoTiKn da dyn Tivwy oupBortwy Kar amToppnTwr 
ovvOnparar Ta THOE HYOALATA TOLC DEoLG cumrerKarfeL, KOLO EMLTNSELA TOLEL 
TpoG vTodoxny TaV Dewy EAhapPewy, OTH de Kow 7 vomoberiKn KATO THY 
awTny cebouowwrixny Surpey cvyor\partor TUY TpaypaTav vpLoTnOL TO 
ovowara, "And as the telestic art, through certain symbols and arcane 
signatures, assimilates statues to the Gods, and makes them adapted to 
the reception of divine illuminations, so the legislative art, according to 
the same assimilative power, gives subsistence to names, as the statues or 
images of things." The excellent Sallust, in his treatise on the Gods and 
the World [xv, TTS vol. IV, p. 19], informs us, that these characters 
which were placed round statues were imitations of supernal ineffable 
powers, or Be XopakTnpES TAS approve ave SuycpoLs pLpovYTaL. 

Iamblichus also, in a treatise wept ayaduatwv, On Statues, which is 
unfortunately lost, but is mentioned by Photius, in Biblioth. p. 554, and 
which Philoponus attempted to confute, shows, "that statues are divine, 
and full of divine participation. And this he demonstrates to be the 
case, not only of such statues as are fashioned by the hands of men, by 
an occult art, and which are denominated diopetes, (i.e. descended from 
Jupiter, or from heaven,) through the immanifestness of the art by 
which they were made, - for these are of a celestial nature, - but also of 
such as are fashioned by artists in common, for money.” 
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And, in the last place, in the Asclepian Dialogue, which is attributed 
to Hermes Trismegistus, and is only extant in a Latin translation, 
ascribed to Apuleius, it is said, near the end: "Omnium mirbilium vicit 
admirationem, quod homo divinam potuit invenire naturam eamque 
efficere. Quoniam ergo proavi nostri multum errabant, circa deorum 
rationem increduli, et non animadvertentes ad cultum religionemque 
divenam, invenerunt artem, qua deos efficerent, cui inventa adjunxerunt 
vertutem de mundi natura convenientem, eamque mescentes. Et 
quoniam animas facere non poterant, evocantes animas demonum, vel 
angelorum, eas indiderunt imaginibus sanctis, divinisque mysteriis, per 
quas sola idola et benefaciendi et malefaciendi vires habere potuissent." 
In this extract it is clearly asserted, that the ancient Egyptians evocated 
the souls of demons, or angels, and inserted them in sacred images; and 
that it was through these souls alone that idols possessed the power of 
being beneficient or malefic. These sacred statues are likewise alluded 
to in other parts of this work of Hermes. 


¢ = 
xxxvii, 2. Copenhavers Hermetica p. 88, pub. CUP. 
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ON THE 


SUBSISTENCE OF EVIL 


I 


What the nature of evil is, and whence it derives its generation, some 
of those who preceded us have investigated,’ and engaged in the theory 
of it not superfluously, nor for the sake of something else; but have 
considered whether evil itself, surveyed by itself, is, or is not; and if it 
is, what kind of a thing it is, and whence it proceeds into existence and 
hypostasis. But it will not be amiss that we also, since we have leisure, 
should briefly narrate what each of these has said rightly, and prior to 
these, what have been the speculations of the divine Plato concerning 
the essence of evil. For by understanding what has been asserted by 
these men, we shall always more easily and more nearly comprehend the 
subjects of investigation, and shall, as it were, enkindle a light in 
ourselves from these inquiries. 

In the first place, therefore, it must be considered whether evil is, or 
is not. And if it is, whether it is in intellectual natures or not? And if 
it is in sensibles, whether it subsists according to a principal cause, or 
not? And if not, whether some kind of essence must be given to it, or 
its existence must be considered to be wholly unsubstantial? And if it 
be admitted that it has some kind of essence, how does it subsist, there 
being another principle [contrary to it And, further still, how 
Providence existing, evil exists, and whence it is derived? In short, all 
such particulars must be considered as we are accustomed in our 
Commentaries to investigate* 

The beginning, therefore, according to nature, of the speculation of 
these things will be, whether evil ranks among beings or not? But after 
what manner is it possible for that to exist, which is entirely destitute 
of the principle of beings? For neither is it possible for darkness [so far 
as it is darkness] to participate of light, nor vice of virtue, nor evil of 
good. As, therefore, if light was the first cause, there would be no 


cf. eg. Plotinus En. I, viii. 


s ae Comm. in Parmen. III, 10, 829 ff; Comm. in Tim. I, 373 ff; Comm. in Remp. 
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darkness in secondary natures, as the generation of it would not be from 
chance, nor from anything else than the principle of things; so, because 
good is the cause of all things, it is requisite that evil should have no 
subsistence among beings. For if it is from goodness itself, how can The 
Good" be any longer the cause of all good, when it also produces the 
nature of evil? But if it does not derive its subsistence from The Good, 
The Good will not extend itself to all things, and will not be the 
principle of all beings, since evil having an arrangement among beings, 
will escape the progression which is from The Good. In short, if 
everything which has an essential subsistence, of whatever kind it may 
be, derives this subsistence from being; but that which participates of 
being, necessarily likewise participates of The One; since at the same time 
that a thing has being, it is one; for The One is prior to being: and if it 
neither was nor will be lawful for eternal natures* to produce what they 
produce in any other way than in conjunction with the principles 
superior to themselves, - intellect indeed with life, but life with being, 
and all things with The One,’ - if this be the case, it is again requisite 
that evil should suffer one of two things. {For it is necessary either that 
it should not at all participate of being, or that, deriving its existence in 
some way or other from being, it should at the same time participate of 
that cause which is beyond being. And again, as consequent, and, as it 
were, successive to these things, it is necessary, either that there should 
be no principle of things, or that evil should have no existence, or that 
it should not have been generated as evil. For that which is deprived of 
being is non-being, and that which proceeds from the first cause is not 
evil.°} But in either way it is necessary to assert that evil has not 
anywhere an existence. And if, as we have said, The Good is above 
being, and is the fountain of beings, because all beings and generated 
natures, of whatever kind they may be, desire good, how can evil rank 
among beings? For it will be excluded from such an appetition of good. 
If, however, it should be said that it is requisite evil should exist, because 
it is necessary there should be something subcontrary to good, yet being 





+ For "et wyawr" here in Morbeka’s version, it is necessary to read 1’ aryafov. 


+ For seculis in this place, in Morbeka’s version, the original was doubtless 7o1¢ 
manors. 


5. See my translation of Proclus’s Theological Elements [TTS vol. I, prop. xii] for a 
demonstration of what is here asserted. 


© The punctuation of the part between the {marks}, is in Morbeka’s version 
obviously very erroneous. 
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subcontrary, how can it desire a nature contrary to its own? But it is 
impossible for that which does not desire good to rank among beings. 
For on account of this desire all beings are produced and exist, and from 
this derive their salvation. If, therefore, evil is contrary to good, evil is 
not one among the number of beings.* And what occasion is there to 
be prolix. For if The One, which we also denominate the nature of The 
Good, is beyond being, evil is beyond non-existence.) But I mean 
non-existence or non-being simply considered; for The Good is better 
than that which is simply being. 

One of two things, therefore, must follow, if non-being is that which 
is in no respect being, much more is evil without existence, which is 
more debile and less permanent than perfect non-entity. For evil is 
much more distant from good than non-being. Hence that which is in 
no respect being, has a subsistence rather than that which is called evil. 
And consequently evil is much more deprived of existence, than that 
which is in every respect non-entity. But if the Demiurgus, as Plato says 
[in the Timeus], not only produced the nature of good, but was also 
willing that there should be nowhere anything evil, by what contrivance 
is it possible evil can subsist contrary to the will of the fabricator of all 
things? For it is not lawful for him to will some things, and produce 
others [contrary to his will};° since will and productive energy are 
simultaneous in divine essences. Hence, evil is not only contrary to the 
will of the Demiurgus, but is likewise unhypostatic; not because he did 
not produce it, (for it is not lawful to conceive that he did,) but because 
he was willing, in short, that it should not exist. What, therefore, can 
cause evil to have an existence, after the father of all things has brought 
it to a perfectly non-existent state? For what is there contrary to him, 
and whence does it derive its being? For that which is malefic is not 
from divinity, (since it is not lawful to admit that it is,) and it would be 


* cf. Theaetetus 176a f. 


This sentence in Morbeka’s version is, "Quare si malum contrarium bono, malum 


non " i i i 
i est eternum.” But the word eternum is here obviously irrelevant. Instead of it, 
erefore, I substitute unum entium. . 


5 In the version of Morbeka, "ultra i "5 but it i 
‘ 5 ipsum esse malum'; but it is necessary to rea 
ae ipsum non esse malum. For as The Good through its transcendency is fees ae 
processions from it extend beyond those of being. But non-being is that in which 
ve Progressions of being terminate, and that which is non-good bounds the progressions 
Good. Hence evil is something more debile than non-entity. 
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absurd to suppose that it is derived from anything else. For everything 
which the world contains proceeds from the father of it, either 
immediately - and these are self-subsistent natures - or mediately, 
through the energies of other superior powers. 

‘And such is the reasoning which exterminates evil from existence; and 
such are the arguments which may with probability be adduced. But he 
who asserts the contrary to this will require us to look to the hypostasis 
of things, and to direct our attention to intemperance and injustice, and 
whatever else we are accustomed to call the evil of the soul. He will 
also ask us whether we call each of these good, or each of them evil. 
For if we admit that each of these is good, we must necessarily say one 
of two things, either that virtue is not contrary to vice, the whole to the 
whole, and the parts likewise analogously, or that what opposes good is 
not always evil. But what can be more contrary to common sense than 
each of these, or less congruous to the nature of things? For the virtues 
oppose the vices, and the manner in which this opposition subsists is 
evident from the hostile conduct of men towards each other, viz. of the 
unjust towards the just, and of the intemperate towards the temperate; 
and also from the dissension which is in souls themselves; as when in 
the incontinent man reason draws one way, but passion compels 
another’ way, and both acting in contrary directions, the better is 
vanquished by the worse. For what else is this, than the dissension of 
the temperate with the intemperate manners of the soul? And does not 
something else of the like kind take place in the opposition between 
reason and the irascible part? And is it not so in other evils, in which 
we perceive discord in the soul? For, in short, the apparent contrarieties 
of evil to good, by a much greater priority occultly subsist in souls 
themselves; and this disease of the soul then takes place, when our more 
excellent part, and its inherent forms which participate of good, are 
subdued by passions which are terrene and vile. The recalling these 
things, therefore, to our memory through many arguments cannot be 
considered as very foreign to the purpose. 

If, however, as we have said, the vices are contrary to the virtues, but 
evil is entirely contrary to good, - for the nature of good is not adapted 
to be discordant with itself, but as being the offspring of one cause and 
one unity, through similitude and friendship and unity, it adheres to it, 
- and if beings which possess a greater portion of good are the saviours 
of such as possess a less degree of it, and the latter are adorned by the 


+ In the version of Morbeka, “ducit quidem ratio alid, cogat autem passio;" but after 
passio, it is necessary to add alid. 
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former as being more perfect, - if this be the case, it is necessary that the 
vices should not only be evil in definition, but that each of them should 
be really evil, and not a less good. For nowhere is a less contrary to a 
greater good, as neither is what is less to what is more hot, nor what is 
less to what is more cold, But if the vices of the soul must be confessed 
to be of the nature of evil, it will be shown that evil effects something 
among beings; and the effective power of evil is likewise evident from 
this, that it is corruptive of everything. For that evil is this, is 
demonstrated by Socrates in the Republic,’ who very properly says, that 
the good of everything is that which is preservative of everything, on 
which account all things desire good; for existence and salvation to all 
things are thence derived; just as non-existence and corruption are on 
account of the nature of evil. Is it necessary, therefore, that nothing 
should be corruptive of anything?* But thus the progress of generation 
would be stopped. For things of a corruptive nature not existing, 
neither is it possible that there should be corruption; and corruption not 
existing, neither will there be generation, because all generation is 
effected through the corruption of another thing. Generation likewise 
not existing, the whole world will at the same time be imperfect; for it 
will not contain in itself the mortal genera of animals. It is, however, 
requisite that it should, in order (says Timeus') that it may be 
sufficiently perfect. If, therefore, it is requisite, [as Plato says in the 
Timeeus,) that the world should be a blessed God, it is also requisite that 
its similitude to all-perfect animal® should be perfectly preserved. And 
if this is necessary, it is requisite that mortal genera should give 
completion to the universe; but if this, then there must be generation 
and corruption; and if this also be admitted, different things must be 
generative and corruptive of different things. For generation and 
corruption are not from the same things to all things. But the natures 
which are allotted generation being corruptive, are so from an innate 
power, and this is their evil. For the evil of that which is generated, is 
4 corruptive principle, primarily and essentially inherent in it. For, 
indeed, one thing is corruptive of the soul, but another of the body. 


1 cf. Republic 608d f; and Comm. in Remp. 355 ff. 
mis , ae 

This sentence is not interrogative in Morbeka, but doubtless ought to be. 
S i.e, the Timeus of Plato [30a £; and Comm. in Tim. 90a ff. TTS vol. XV]. 
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That also which is corrupted is different from that which corrupts; and 
there is not the same mode of corruption; but in one thing it is essential, 
and in another vital; and in this thing essentially leading to corruption;’ 
but in that vitally, in consequence of the life of it flying from being to 
non-entity, The same reasoning, therefore, will preserve for us the 
whole world perfect, and will give a place to evil among beings. Hence, 
not only will evil exist on account of good, but it will also be good for 
it to exist. This, therefore, which is most paradoxical, will again become 
more known. 

If, however, it be requisite not only to acquiesce in the above 
reasonings, but to pursue the object of inquiry in another way, let us 
unfold it in the following manner. Every good which receives the 
difference of the more and the less, according to the more has a greater 
degree of perfection, and is constituted nearer to the fountain of its 
existence. Again, according to the less becoming debilitated and more 
imperfect, it recedes to the less excellent part of its unity. For with 
respect to the equal, also, that which approximates to it in a superlative 
degree, will be most allied, and, as it were, consequent to it; but that 
which is equal in a comparative degree, will have the second order after 
this; and that which is equal in a positive degree only, will possess the 
ultimate order [in the approximations to equality]. And the same 
reasoning will take place with respect to the hot and the cold, the 
beautiful, the great and the small. Must we not, therefore, also admit 
that injustice and intemperance have the more and the less; or must we 
assert that all men are equally intemperate and unjust? By no means 
must we admit the latter. But with respect to the more and the less, 
must we not say, that what is less unjust is less distant from the nature 
of good? And again, with respect to that which is more unjust, must we 
not say, that by how much the greater its possession is of injustice, by 
so much the more it is destitute of good? This, indeed, must be 
necessarily admitted. Of every good, however, whether it be less or 
whether it be greater, it must be granted, that when augmented it 
becomes nearer to the first good, and that what is perfectly good, is the 
same with that which is good in the most transcendent degree. Hence 
it is not proper to call either a greater or a less injustice good, but each 
of these must be denominated entirely evil. For that, indeed, which is 
a less good, becomes by increase good in a greater degree; but that which 


+ In Morbeka, "et buyjus quidem substantia ut esse et corruptionem ducente." But for 
ut I conceive it to be necessary to read et, and for et, after este, to read ad, conformably 
to the above translation. 
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is unjust, when it increases does not become a greater good. Subsisting, 
therefore, in a way contrary to good, how is it possible it should not 
rank among evils? Hence reason confidently asserts these things of the 
hypostasis of evil, which is also corroborated by the testimony of Plato, 
who not only enunciatively, but also demonstratively, appears to have 
introduced the nature of evil into beings. For Socrates, in the 
Thecetetus,’ strenuously asserts that it is not possible for evils to perish; 
and again says, that the existence of them is not superfluous, and, as it 
were, casual; for they are necessary, and are good. But if it is good for 
evil to be, evil exists as Socrates says; and thus indeed by its transition 
into existence, it has good for its principle. 

What cause, therefore, shall we assign of the necessary existence of evil, 
and that contrariety of it to good, according to Socrates? For there are, 
as we have elsewhere observed, both all forms, and that which is beyond 
forms.’ But divine forms are not adapted to generate immediately after 
themselves that which participates of essence casually; nor do they 
extend their energy as far only as to those beings which, without 
transition, are always able to enjoy them with invariable sameness; but 
on account of exuberant power, and transcendent goodness, they 
produce orders which proximately participate of themselves, and subsist 
uniformly, without being mingled with privation. They likewise 
produce by their energies the last hypostases, which are incapable of 
remaining immaculate and intransmutable. For these cannot participate 
of those beings which are inseparable from wholes, and exempt from all 
the natures which subsist in others; and they rank among participants 
alone.’ Nor is it proper that those beings alone should exist, which 
always receive the impressions of divine forms, and that the last of 
things should not be produced, which sometimes only participate of 
these forms. For in this case, all excellent beings would have an 
ultimate rank, and things which have an eternal subsistence would have 
a material order. Hence they would be sterile and debile, and would 
have all the properties which we are accustomed to ascribe to generable 
and corruptible natures, in the same manner as if such natures did not 
exist. If these things, therefore, are necessary from the omnipotent and 


' Thecetetus 176a f. 
* cf. Elements of Theology LXII, TTS vol. 1 
4 Ak, 
ie. They are merely participants, and are not participated by other things. But 
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all-beneficent energy of first causes, neither will good always subsist with 
invariable sameness in all beings, nor will the generation of evil be 
expelled from beings. For if there is that which is sometimes able to 
participate of good, but again sometimes neglects a co-existence with it, 
there will indeed, from necessity, be a privation of participation; but as 
the privation of good is not able to subsist by itself, nor can be entirely 
liberated from the nature of which it is the privation, it is after a certain 
manner rendered powerful by this nature, on account of its complication 
with the order of things contrary to good. Other privations, indeed, are 
alone produced by the absence of habits, assuming nothing from 
themselves which contributes to existence; but good, on account of the 
transcendent excellence of its power, gives strength even to the privation 
of itself, For as in all beings The Good implants the first power, so 
likewise every being which is perfectly good generates its own power. 
But, as we have said, the privation which is complicated with good, 
using as a remedy for the instability of its nature the power of good, 
becomes indeed contrary to good, yet is corroborated by its mixture 
with it, and thence is enabled to oppose that which is proximate to it. 
Nevertheless it is not affected in the same manner as other privations. 
For these have an existence when habit departs; but evil, when good 
departs, vanishes into non-entity. For there is no species of life so bad 
as to extinguish entirely the power of reason; since reason remains 
within, but speaks in a debile manner, in consequence of being 
surrounded by all-various passions. These things, however, will be 
considered by us again.' 

But if, as we have said, it is not only requisite that the 
above-mentioned arguments should have been adduced, but that the 
doctrine concerning the existence of evil should be unfolded from the 
writings of Plato, what has been already delivered by us is sufficient 
even for those who are only able in a moderate degree to comprehend 
discussions of this kind. It is fit, however, in the same manner as in a 
court of justice, that we should not only hear the arguments of the 
contending parties, but that we should offer some opinion of our own. 
Let the following, therefore, if you please, be our decision on the 
subject, - that evil is, as I may say, twofold; one, and that the first, being 
real evil, unmingled with good; but the other not being real, nor 
unmingled with the nature of good. For with respect to good also, one 
kind is primarily good, and, as it were, good itself, and nothing else than 
good, being neither intellect, nor intelligence, nor truly-existing being; 


+ cf. 38 and 44 infra. 
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but another kind is mingled with other things. And good is sometimes 
found unmingled with privation, and sometimes is to be seen mingled 
with it. For that which sometimes participates of what is primarily 
good, is complicated with what is not good; because being itself, also, 
and the nature of being, is in its highest subsistence truly existing being; 
and being alone, but in its last subsistence, is in a certain respect 
commingled with non-being; so that in consequence of being replete 
with non-entity, it possesses more of non-existence than of existence. 
And non-being itself, which is in no respect whatever another being, and 
is beyond the nature which subsists accidentally, is neither able to 
subsist according to itself, nor according to accident. For that which is 
true non-entity, has not existence in one way, but in another not. But 
the being which subsists simultaneously with non-being, whether it be 
lawful to call it a privation of being, or difference, is not the same with 
true non-entity. For with respect to non-entity, one kind is entirely 
deprived of being, but another kind, which subsists in intelligibles, 
suffers, as the Eleatic stranger [or guest] says,’ no diminution of being. 
But in those things which are sometimes beings, and sometimes 
non-beings, non-entity is more debile than entity; but yet after a certain 
manner they are vanquished by being. As, therefore, with respect to 
non-being, if some one should ask us, whether it has an existence, or 
whether it has not, we should reply, that what is entirely non-being, and 
in no respect whatever participates of existence, is in no respect 
whatever being; but, nevertheless, that non-being is after a certain 
manner to be connumerated with beings.’ Thus also with respect to 
evil, because it has a twofold subsistence, one kind being evil alone, but 
another not unmingled’ with good; the former has no existence 
whatever, in consequence of falling below being, just as The Good is 
beyond being; but the latter must be ranked among beings. Hence it is 
not deserted by being,® on account of the intervention of good, nor by 
good, since it is still capable of remaining, on account of being: for it is 


" The non-being of which Proclus is here speaking, i i i 
d € speaking, is denominated by the Eleatic 
guest, in the Sophista of Plato [258b], difference, and is one of the five genera of being in 
intelligibles. But these five genera are, essence, sameness, difference, motion, and 
Permanency. See my translation of the Sophista [TTS vol. XI]. 
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at one and the same time being and good. And that which is in every 
respect evil, since it is a perfect falling off from the first good, is 
deservedly likewise deprived of being. For what can have a progression 
into beings that is unable to participate of good? But that which is not 
in every respect evil, is sub-contrary indeed to a certain good, but not to all 
good. It is, however, arranged and benefited through the transcendency 
of the source of all good. And it is evil to those things to which it is 
contrary; but it is nevertheless suspended as good from total good. For it 
is not lawful to act in opposition to this; but it is requisite that all things 
should be disposed according to justice, or that they should have no 
existence whatever. 

Plato, therefore, rightly says in the Timeus, that so far as pertains to 
the demiurgic will, all things are good, and nothing is evil. But in the 
Thecetetus he asserts that evil cannot be destroyed, and that it has from 
necessity a place among beings. For all things partake of good through 
the will of the father; and nothing is evil with reference to his 
fabrication, either of real beings, or of things which are becoming to be. 
And darkness, indeed, which is entirely mingled with its contrary, is 
therefore not destitute of light; and things which are made in the light, 
are on all sides terminated by it. With the sun, indeed, nothing is dark, 
for it gives even to darkness a debile splendour; but in the air, darkness 
is a privation of the light which was in it. All things, therefore, are 
good with the father of all; and evil is in the natures which are not able 
to remain established in good. On what account, however, this is 
necessary, we have before shown.’ After what manner, therefore, evil 
subsists, and after what manner it does not, is from these things evident. 
For both those who assert that all things are good, and those who do 
not, speak in one respect rightly, and in another erroneously. For that 
all beings are good is true; but non-being also is complicated with being. 
All things, therefore, are good, because there is no evil which is not 
adorned and mingled with good. And evil is in those beings whose 
nature is not adapted to remain in good in an unmingled state. 


+ ef. 6 supra. 
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In the next place it is requisite to consider, in what beings evil exists, 
after what manner it subsists, and whence it is derived; because the 
nature of it has appeared to us to be something belonging to beings. Let 
us begin, therefore, from on high, and survey as far as we are able, 
where evil subsists. 

The Gods, then, the kingdoms of the Gods, their numbers and their 
orders, obtain the first portion of being, or rather they preside over all 
beings and an intellectual essence, on which being, as it were, seated, 
they generate and rule over all things, proceed to and are present with 
all things, without being mingled with them, and exemptly adorn 
everything which the universe contains. Nor is their intelligence 
debilitated by their providential energies, nor their paternally 
transcendent government dissolved by the purity of their intellections. 
For their intellectual energy is the same with their essence; and 
providential inspection is present with them on account of goodness, and 
likewise on account of their twofold power, [viz. providential and 
demiurgic,] not being willing’ to remain in itself, but, as it were, 
producing into light from themselves whatever it is lawful for them to 
produce,* viz. all beings, the genera that are more excellent than souls, 
souls themselves, and whatever else has a being inferior to these. For 
the Gods themselves, indeed, are beyond all beings, and are the measures 
of existence, because every being is contained in them, just as number 
is in monads.$ But beings proceed from them, some indeed [at the same 
time that they proceed from,] abiding in them, but others, through their 
manifold nature, falling off from the unity of the Gods, in consequence 
of a diminution of essence. And these latter, indeed, are placed in the 
order of participants, suspended from the goodness of the Gods; but the 
former are essentialized in good itself, and the measure of wholes, and 
are nothing else than the unities, and measures, and goodnesses of 
beings.° They are likewise, if you are willing, summits, and as it were 
flowers, and superessential luminaries, and everything of this kind. And 
they are indeed participable according to true being and the first essence; 
but they produce from themselves everything good and beautiful, all 


* For “valentem," here in Morbeka’s version, it is necessary to read volentem. 
* cf. Elem. Theol. xxv; and Plotinus Enn. V, 5. 
S cf. Enn. V, 5. 
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media, and being of every kind. As, therefore, if some one should 
interrogate us respecting this visible light, which the God who is the 
king of it, and who has an arrangement analogous to The Good, scatters 
through the whole world," - whether it is of itself susceptive of darkness 
or not, our answer to him would be multifarious. For at one time we 
should adduce the simplicity of its nature; at another time, its continuity 
with the divine* genera; and at another something else. Thus also in 
speaking of the Gods, we must assert that evil has no subsistence 
whatever in them; and it is requisite to recollect that the Gods adorn all 
things, that they are not indigent of anything, and that their life is 
perfectly blessed and divinely exuberant. For these are our unperverted 
conceptions respecting them, and from these we should assume what it 
is requisite to assert of the Gods themselves. But souls of a fortunate 
destiny,’ giving themselves to intellect, expanding the winged part of 
themselves, and being assimilated to the Gods, are permanently 
established in good; and no evil is present with them, nor ever will be. 
Perfect hilarity, likewise, an innoxious life, and the choir of the virtues, 
lead such a soul to the supernal region, to the banquet, and the enjoyment 
of delicate food,? and to a condition of being far removed from the 
evils which are here, not for the purpose of vanquishing these maladies, 
but that together with the Gods, adorning sublunary affairs according 
to justice, they themselves may remain established in the Gods. And 
though while they are filled with the contemplation of real being, they 
possess a latent tendency to these inferior realms, yet they do not 
experience that which is perfectly evil. If, therefore, there is no evil in 
souls which are divine, how is it possible it should exist in the Gods? 


+ cf, Comm, in Tim. I, 131a f; and Comm. in Remp. in additional notes p. 555, 
TTS vol. IX. 


§ In Morbeka, "quandoque autem eam que ad genera continuitatem." But for ad 
genera, it is requisite to read ad genera divina. 
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For, as it is said, heat is not in snow, nor cold in fire: and hence, neither 
js evil in the Gods, nor is a divine nature situated in evil. 

In addition, therefore, to what has been said, it must be remembered 
that the very essence of the Gods is established in good. For as souls are 
derived from that soul which ranks as a whole,’ and as partial intellects 
are derived from an all-perfect intellect, thus also, from the first good, 
or rather, if it be lawful so to speak, from goodness itself, and from the 
unity of all good, the most primary number of things that are good is 
derived, the being and existence of which is nothing else than unity and 
goodness. For neither is the essence of partial intellects anything else 
than intellection, nor of souls anything else than vitality. For if to all 
the preceding natures there is a continued progression from their 
principle, through similitude, - if this be the case, the progressions from 
the first unity must be primary unities, and from the one [first] good a 
multitude of natures characterized by good. How, therefore, can evil, 
and the nature of evil, be inherent in things essentially good? For it is 
not lawful that it should; since good is measure and light; but evil is 
darkness and incommensurability. And the latter, indeed, is without 
location, and is debile; but the former is the cause of all location, and of 
all power. The former likewise is preservative of all things; but the 
latter leads everything with which it is present to destruction, according 
to the order which each thing is assigned: for, as we have said, there is 
not the same mode of termination in all things. Whether, therefore, 
shall we say, it is false that the Gods are good, or shall we admit that 
being good they are changed; which we assert to be the case with partial 
souls, these being transmuted into different forms of life? In thus 
speaking, however, we shall assert of the existence of the Gods what is 
both impious and absurd. For good is not congenial with non-good; and 
that which is not good is not God. Nor is that which is transmuted 
similar to The One, and to that which is better than all energy. For 
what similitude is there between that which subsists according to an 
eternal essence, and that which is prior to eternity; or between that 
which is established in an invariable sameness of energy, and that which 
is more excellent than the peculiarity of even the highest energy? 
Hence, there is no evil in the Gods, neither simply, nor according to 
time. For, in short, the eternal and time are posterior to the Gods; 


! ie. as they are derived from the soul of the world. [cf. Elem. Theol. prop. clxxxiv 
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since both these are essences, and subsist about essence. But the Gods 
are prior to essence and being. For beings derive their subsistence from 
them, they having an hyparxis prior to being. And here, indeed, every 
one is good; but truly-existing being is suspended from the good [which 
is the characteristic of the Gods]. 

Again, therefore, after the Gods, if you are willing, let us direct our 
attention to the order of angels, and consider, whether we must assert 
this to be perfectly good, or that evil subsists in this order primarily. 
If, however, evil, of whatever kind it may be, is in them, how can we 
any longer call them the messengers of the Gods? For all evil, indeed, 
is far distant and foreign from the Gods, and is like darkness with 
respect to the light which is with them. It also is not only ignorant that 
it is itself evil, but it is ignorant of everything else, and especially of 
whatever is good. For it flies from and destroys itself, not being able to 
know either itself or the nature of good. But the genus which is the 
interpreter of the Gods, is continuous with the Gods, knows their 
intellect, and elucidates the divine will. This angelic genus, also, is itself 
a divine light, proceeding from that effulgence which is concealed in the 
adyta of deity, becoming externally manifest, and being nothing else 
than good primarily shining forth from the beings which eternally abide 
in the unfathomable depths of The One. For it is requisite that the 
progression of wholes should be continued; and, on account of 
similitude, one thing is naturally consequent to another. To the 
fountain, therefore, of all good, many natures characterized by good are 
consequent, and an occult number of unities abiding in the ineffable 
fountain of deity. But the first number of preceding and proceeding 
natures continuous with the divine unities is that of the angelic order, 
which is situated, as it were, in the vestibules of the Gods, and unfolds 
their truly mystic silence. How, therefore, can evil exist in those 
beings whose essence consists in the elucidation of good? For where 
there is evil, good is absent; so far is it from being elucidated; but it is 
rather concealed by the presence of a contrary nature. That, however, 
possesses a transcendency of union which is enunciative of The One; and 
this is also the case with whatever in a second order is enunciative prior 
to that energy which is in other things. Hence, the angelic tribe is in 
a transcendent degree assimilated to the Gods, from which it is 
suspended, so that it is able, by a most manifest similitude, to unfold its 
peculiarity to posterior natures. 


+ cf. Plotinus Enn. V, 9; and Comm. in Tim. IL, 104b f 
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If, also, you are not willing to survey the beneficent order of angels in 
this way only, but according to another mode, consider that in all the 
genera, and all the numbers of beings, of whatever kind they may be, 
that which is allotted a first and principal order possesses good 
genuinely, and unmingled with evil. For it is requisite that what is first 
in every series of things should bear the image of the first cause; since 
everywhere primary natures are analogous to this cause, and the salvation 
of all things is through the participation of it.' For whether you divide 
all beings into intellectuals and sensibles; or, again, the sensible nature 
into heaven and generation; or, in like manner, the intellectual essence 
into soul and intellect, - you will everywhere find, that what ranks as 
first and most divine is unreceptive of evil. It is requisite, therefore, that 
not only in these, but also in the triple empire of the better genera, [viz. 
of angels, demons, and heroes,] there should be the immaculate, the 
intellectual, and the unmingled with evil. And this is likewise the case 
with everything that has a first order essentialized in good, because the 
progression of it takes place on account of goodness; just, again, as the 
progression of daemons is according to power, and to that which is 
generative’ in the Gods; and hence, also, they rank as media in the three 
genera. For power pertains to the middle,’ just as intellect, and. a 
circular conversion to the principle, pertain to the third progression, 
which is that of heroes; but goodness energises in angels, and defines 
their existence by its own unity. How is it possible, therefore, for any 
one to admit that evil can enter into such natures as these? Hence, that 
alone which is boniform will obtain the order of angels, but will never 
partake of any evil. For angels are the elucidators of the Gods, are the 
summit of the better genera, and their very being is characterized by 
good, 

Does evil, therefore, subsist primarily in demons? For they exist in 
an order consequent to that of the angelic choir. There are, therefore, 
some who speak of the passions of demons, and these, indeed, such as 
are according to nature, when they tragically narrate their different 
deaths and generations. But of other demons, the passions are from 
choice alone, and these they denominate wicked and evil demons, who 


* cf. Elem. Theol. prop. xxviii. 


In Morbeka, "genimum Deorum;" but for genimum it is necessary to read 


Renitivum. 


5 In Morbeka, "Medii enim potentié;" but for "potentid,” ix is requisite to read 
Potentia. 
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defile souls through iniquity, lead them to matter, and draw them down 
from their celestial journey to the subterranean place. The authors of 
these assertions, likewise, think that they have Plato as the patron of this 
doctrine, who establishes twofold exemplars in the universe; the one 
divine, luminous and boniform, but the other without God, dark and 
malefic. Of souls, also, according to them, some tend to the former, but 
others to the latter, at which when they arrive, they suffer the 
punishment of their crimes. As, again, of those that are in Hades, some 
fly from the mouth of the opening which is there; but others are 
dragged along by fiery and fierce phantasms, are torn on thorns, and 
hurled into Tartarus.’ What is asserted by these men, therefore, 
insinuates that every such genus of demons which is seductive, 
malignant and destructive of souls, is susceptive of primary evil, and that 
the nature of daemons is distinguished by good and evil. It is requisite, 
however, to inquire of these, if we ask them nothing else, - for the fathers 
of these assertions are divine men,‘ - whether are the demons which you 
call evil, such to themselves; or are they not evil to themselves, but to 
others? For if, indeed, they are evil to themselves, one of two things 
must follow; either that they must remain in evil for ever, or that they 
are susceptive of transmutation. And if, indeed, they are always evil, 
how can that which subsists from the Gods be perpetually evil? For it 
is better not to exist at all, than to exist always essentially evil, But if 
they are changed so as to pass into different forms, they do not rank 
among those that are essentially daemons, but among those who are such 
only through habitude' [i.e. through proximity and alliance]. The like 
must be said of that which is better and worse, and has another form of 
life. All essential daemons,’ however, remain so perpetually, and 
continue in the order which they are severally allotted. But if they are 
good to themselves, and evil to others, in consequence of leading them 
to a worse condition of being, this is just as if some one should call 
certain preceptors and pedagogues wicked, who, from ranking as 
castigators of faults, do not permit those whom they superintend to 
pursue a better order in an unappropriate manner. Or as if some one 


+ See the 10th book of the Republic of Plato, near the end [615e ff], from which 
what is here said by Proclus is derived. The version of Morbeka in this part is 
extremely barbarous and inaccurate. 


+ Among these is Porphyry. See the 2nd book of my translation of his treatise on 
Abstinence from Animal Food [ii, 45, TTS vol. II) 


S cf, Plat. Theol. VI, xlviii [Taylor version only, TTS vol. VII. 
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should denominate those evil, who, standing [as guardians] before sacred 
places, prevent the impure vulgar from entering within the curtains, 
because they prohibit them from a participation of the internal rites. It 
js not evil, therefore, for those to remain external to these sacred places, 
who are not worthy to enter into them; but it is evil to be of such an 
order, and to deserve such prohibitions.” Hence, if of the mundane 
daemons, some lead souls on high, but others keep the souls that are not 
yet able to ascend, in their own manners, we cannot justly say that 
either of these are evil, - either those by whom souls are separated from 
hence, or those by whom they are detained. For it is requisite there 
should be demons, who keep in custody about the terrestrial region 
souls that are defiled with vice, and unworthy of a progression to the 
heavens. Neither, therefore, does it appear that evil, even in these 
dzmons, can rationally be found; for they severally effect that which is 
conformable to their nature, and always after the same manner. But this 
is not evil. 

Again, with respect to the genus of heroes, does not, in the first place, 
the very being of these consist in an essential conversion to that which 
is more excellent? And, in the second place, heroes are always the 
causes to other things of a conversion to better natures. This 
providential employment, therefore, was assigned them by the father of 
the universe; and if their energy is invariably the same, it is not evil. 
For everything evil is naturally unstable and without locality; but the 
contrary is true of that which is always a whole. For perpetuity is 
power; but a subsistence in capacity pertains to those things to which 
evil pertains. In short, to be changed in the form of life, in any way, 
causes those who suffer this change to be heroes according to habitude, 
and not yet to be such as essential heroes. For every angel, damon and 
hero, who is such essentially, is naturally adapted always to preserve its 
own order, and does not subsist in one way at one time, and in a 
different way at another, but energises always according to the nature 
which it has received. Further still, if anger, violent efforts, and 
everything of this kind which is called evil, are employed by them 
through a perversion of what is according to nature, - in this case, evil 
in them is a disorderly use of their power, and is everywhere a departure 
from a perfection adapted to their essence; for evil is impotent and 
imperfect, and is of a nature too debile to effect the salvation of 
anything. But if each in thus acting preserves itself and its own nature, 
and the condition which it is perpetually allotted in the universe, how 
can it any longer be preternatural in them thus to act? For if it is 
according to nature, to them it will not be evil, if the evil to everything 
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is that which is preternatural to it. For you would not say, that fury is 
an evil to lions or leopards; but it is an evil to men, to whom what is 
most excellent is reason. To other beings, however, whose essence is 
according to intellect, it is not good to energise according to reason,’ 
For it is requisite that evil, as we have frequently said, should not be 
that which is according to nature, and which in everything is the better 
part, - for a thing of this kind is good, - but that it should be the 
concomitant of a deteriorated nature. Hence a precipitate phantasy, 
fury, anger and pertinacity, are not unnatural to those beings to whom 
such things, and not reason, are essential. 

What, therefore, is evil to them from these things? But the 
above-mentioned particulars are impediments to souls, and a bond; for 
to those, a tendency downward is a deviation from rectitude. For 
these powers do not lead to the place adapted to themselves, those souls 
which have not yet fallen into vice, because this would not be possible. 
But, in conformity to the laws of the universe, they punish souls that 
tend to a subordinate nature, and that require chastisement [as 
preparatory to their purification]. And these powers, indeed, in so 
doing act according to nature; but the universe’ uses them as 
instruments for the sanation of souls, For it also uses brutes for the 
devoration of men, and inanimate substances for some other natural 
purpose, And a stone, indeed, in falling naturally strikes that with 
which it meets; for these actions are the percussions of bodies; and the 
universe opportunely uses the nature of these in order to give 
completion to the necessity of that which ought to suffer. Neither, 
therefore, is percussion evil to bodies; nor, in short, is there any evil in 
the operations of things which act conformably to their own nature. 
But everything acts according to nature, which has no energy better than 
its natural energy. Hence, it is not possible to assign any more excellent 
energy of these heroical powers than what has been before mentioned. 
For this is their order; and this species of energy was assigned to them 
by the fabricator of the universe, for the sake of guarding the perfections 
of things. Hence, whatever is transacted in the boundaries of these 


1 Because reason is inferior to intellect. For the intellectual perception of a thing 
is intuitive, and not the result of ratiocination. 


7 cf. Plotinus Enn. I, 1. 


§ Morbeka’s version of this part is, "utituer antem ipsis ut organis ad sanationem 
omnem." But for "omnem" it is necessary to read, conformably to the above translation, 
omne, ie. 10 Tav, the universe. 
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powers, contrary to their life, becomes in destined periods of time 
subject to their guardian care. But the period of the time of punishment 
corresponds to the power of the patients; and the purgation being 
perfect, the mouth of the opening' ceases to bellow, and all the other 
impediments to ascending souls are withdrawn. While the punishment, 
however, is as yet imperfect, some souls, on account of an ignorance of 
themselves, desire a progression upwards, and the universe leads these to 
what is appropriate to their condition. The guardians of such, likewise, 
being subservient to the will of the universe, convert some to one, and 
others to a different kind of punishment; and employing coercion to 
these for a longer, but to those for a shorter time, they at length dismiss 
them conformably to the arrangements of the universe and its laws. We 
must say, therefore, with respect to the Gods, and the genera superior 
to our species, that their conduct towards us is through commiserating 
our condition, and that there neither is any evil in them, nor ever will 
be. For they energise in all things conformably to the order in which 
each of them is arranged, and, abiding in their accustomed manner, they 
preserve invariably that boundary which they possess from the 
fabrication of things. 

In the next place, let us direct our attention to the natures consequent 
to the above, and investigate whether evil is anywhere to be found in 
these. If, however, it must be said, that evil has nowhere an existence, 
it follows that it is neither there, nor in human souls. For all the 
above-mentioned genera are unreceptive of transmutation; I mean, of a 
transmutation according to their order. For each of them is always 
adapted to preserve the order which it received, But the natures 
consequent to these [viz. human souls] possess a power of sometimes 
ascending, and sometimes tending to generation and a mortal nature. Of 
these, likewise, some are better and more divine, and, in being connected 
with a mortal nature, do not abandon divine knowledge; but others 
sustain all-various fractures and distortions of their circles,’ and are 
replete with oblivion, habitude [to things subordinate], and evil. Let us, 
therefore, in the first place, consider the better kind of human souls. 
That these, then, in consequence of being better, do not admit in 





" See the latter part of the 10th book of the Republic of Plato [615e], from which 
what Proclus here says is derived. 


+ ie. they cannot be changed into a different order. 


5 This is asserted by Plato in the Tirmeus [43b ff.] See my translation of the 5th 
book [340b ff] of Proclus on that Dialogue. 
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themselves any passion of human depravity, is indicated by Socrates in 
the Republic,’ where he accuses the poets of representing the offspring 
of the Gods [i.e. heroes] as equally avaricious with [other] men, and 
replete with such evils as we perceive to be accidental to human 
natures.’ If, however, as it is said, a very great part of their period 
consists in contemplation, in an innoxious life, and in a secure 
providence of wholes in conjunction with the Gods; and if, when they 
descend into generation, their descent is for the benefit of terrestrial 
souls, - some, indeed, for the purpose of procuring a good offspring, 
others for the sake of purity,’ but others for the purpose of transmitting 
the illuminations of a divine intellect, - and if, also, they accomplish this 
in conjunction with the Gods, with renown, together with the 
inspiration of good demons, and the consent of the universe, - what 
evil, in short, will there be in them, unless you are willing to call 
generation itself [or the whole of a visible nature] evil? For, as Socrates 
says in the [10th book of the] Republic, it is necessary that every soul 
should drink® a certain measure of the cup of oblivion. With respect 
to oblivion, however, it is different in different souls; in some, indeed, 
the habit of recollection being lost; but in others, remembrance in 
energy being alone buried [for a time, but not destroyed]. This rest of 
energy therefore, - habit remaining within, like a concealed light, 
incapable of proceeding externally on account of the adjacent darkness, 
- you may call oblivion, or, if you are willing, the evil of these souls. 
These souls, likewise, are impassive to the perturbations which subsist 
about the soul in generation, and on this account we are accustomed to 
call them immaculate;* because the evils which are here cannot enter 


' Republic UL, 377a ff. 


+ See the Introduction to the 2nd and 3rd books of the Republic, in vol i of my 
translation of Plato [TTS vol. IX, p. 245 ff], in which the reader will find an apology for 
what is here said, from Prochus. 


5 In Morbeka, "pro paritate"; but the true reading is, I have no doubt, conformably 
to the above translation, pro puritate. 


© Morbeka’s version of this part is, "Mensuram enim quandam poculi oblivionis 
necestarium omnem animam facere;" but for "facere" it is requisite to read bibere. 
Morbeka appears to have had in his MS. roewv instead of muetv, which is the true reading. 
The words of Plato are: Mezpov pev ov 71 tov vbarog Taxa cwaryKcuoy evo TEL? 


* See an admirable account of these undefiled souls in the Scholia of Proclus on the 
Cratylus [117], in the notes at the end of the Sth volume of my Plato [TTS vol. XIII, p. 
(continued...) 
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into them, though they are incapable of preserving in this terrene abode 
that invariable and immutable life which they led in the intellectual 
realms; but they permit that which is adapted to disturb them, and is 
unstable, to remain in the natures which are suspended from their 
essence. These impassive souls, too, are internally silent, as long as they 
are situated in tranquillity; but when they are excited to vehement 
energy, then their beauty shines forth, so as to evince that they are truly 
the offspring of the Gods. Hence, whether in terrene animals, or in 
other parts of the universe, there are generations of souls, this is the 
mode of descent to all of them, and as far as to this, oblivion and evil 
are the result. For we say, that light is darkened, because the extraneous 
nature of that which surrounds it being gross and nebulous, it cannot 
illuminate that which is near to it. But that is perfectly involved in 
darkness, which cannot even be the saviour of itself. The descent, 
therefore, of these divine souls, not destroying their internal life, gives 
to them debility of energy. 

With respect, however, to the souls that are posterior to these, and 
which destroy their internal life, and fall into an oblivion of the 
contemplations arising from the energies of it, - in souls of this kind 
there is death, an insatiable tendency to mortal concerns, a defluxion of 
their wings,t and whatever else of such souls, we are accustomed 
frequently to assert. For what other medium is it requisite to assign 
between that which is unsusceptible of evil, and that which is entirely 
malignant, than a slender, and, as I may say, apparent evil? These 
things, therefore, must be asserted of such souls. The habit, too, of 
these latter tribes* of souls is truly all-various, and is transmuted by 
all-various impulses and elections. Their internal powers, likewise, suffer 
defalcation, and their energies are attended with great labour. Being also 
lame and debile, they suffer all the evils in which souls are said to be 
involved through falling from that place, the inhabitants of which are 
free from sorrow, and lead a blessed life. For every soul when on high 


*(..continued) 
542 £8]; where the reader will find a translation of nearly the whole of these most 
excellent Scholia, which are nothing more than extracts from a complete Commentary 


on that Dialogue of Plato, by some one of the disciples of Proclus, as will be evident to 
the intelligent reader from the perusal of them. 


* See the Phedrus of Plato [246c f], where it is said that such souls suffer this 
defluxion. 


t . : : 5 
| In Morbeka, "Habitum autem iis @vdov, id est tribus omnimodum enter est et 
varium,” etc; but for "udov, id est tribus," it is necessary to read dudouc, id est tribibus. 
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is conversant with sublime concerns,’ governs the whole world, and 
ascends, together with the presiding Gods, to the contemplation of the 
felicitous and most perfect energy of truly existing being, and surveying 
all the forms that it contains, is filled with the nectar which is there. 
For, as some one says, contemplation, prudence, and an intellectual life, 
are not the primary good of the beings that energise according to these; 
but the energy according to a divine intellect is that which is primarily 
good, comprehending intelligibles in the intellectual perception of itself, 
but encompassing sensibles by those powers which belong to the circle 
of difference,’ and exhibiting to these also a certain portion of the most 
exalted good. For that which is perfectly good, not only possesses 
plenitude in the salvation of itself, but likewise in what it imparts to 
other things, and through the unenvying abundance of its energy, desires 
to benefit all things, and causes them to be similar to itself. But when 
the soul, according to both species of life,® is incapable of imitating its 
presiding Gods, it then indeed becomes deprived of the contemplation 
of truly-existing being, and is attracted by other secondary powers, 
which revolve about the world, This, then, is to souls the principle of 
generation, and of a periodic revolution, and is the cause to them of 
impotency, and of a privation of the contemplative energy; and this is 
their evil. For there that which is sufficient to itself primarily exists, 
where there is that which is primarily good; and there power is 
transcendent, where that which is sufficient to itself subsists. This, 
therefore, is the debility of the soul, that, failing of the perfection 
pertaining to the first life, it tends downwards; but it there again 
acquires a power of ascending to the region from which it fell, before it 
sinks into the profundity of a material life. For there is not the same 
mode of debility to all things. For neither are all bodies placed in the 


1 In Morbeka perewpororet; instead of which it is requisite to read perewporohet. 
For Proclus here, and in what immediately follows, alludes to what is said in the 
Pheedrus, where this word is used by Plato. See Plat. Phedr. [247d] 


§ Aristotle, Eud. Eth. 1214a £ 
5 jie. to opinion; for opinion is called by Plato in the Timeeus [47c], the circle of 
difference; yust as 5iovoww, or the discursive energy of reason, is there called by him the 


circle of sameness. Morbelca’s version of this part is "Ambiens autem sensibilia iis que 
alterius potentiis." 


© According to the theoretic and practic life. 
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same degree of deterioration through their distance from the power’ by 
which they are measured and preserved. But if, as Plato says,* the soul 
through an unfortunate occurrence, by which it becomes connected with 
generation and mortality, is filled with oblivion, and, becoming heavy, 
falls to the earth, then the universe indeed, leads it to an appropriate 
order; but it varies the form of its life, till, as it is said in the Timceus,° 
following the revolution of that same and similar nature contained in its 
essence, it vanquishes those abundantly turbulent passions, tumultuous 
oand irrational, which afterwards externally* adhere to it, and is led 
back to being itself, and the most splendid of being. 

The soul, therefore, descending from thence, arrives at the 
circumambient ether,'t and surveys the souls that are there. It likewise 
proceeds under the throne* of Necessity to the plain of Oblivion, no 
longer contemplating such objects as it did, when it possessed a 
primordial nature. For the objects of contemplation to souls when on 
high, were the plain of Truth, and the divine forms which it contains. 
The nutriment, however, as Plato says, which is adapted to the soul in 
its best condition of subsistence, is derived from the meadow which is 


' ie, through their distance from the physical power by which their parts are held 


together. 
* Plato says this in the Phedrus (248c). 


5 In Morbeka, "Ducit quidem ipsam ad convenientem ordinem omnem." But for 
‘omnem," it is, I conceive, obviously necessary to read omne, ive. 70 na, the universe. 


° Tim. 42c. 


__* Inall the printed editions of the Timeus, the word efw0ev, externally, is wanting 
in this place. For it is evident from the Commentary of Proclus on that Dialogue, that 
it ought to be inserted. Hence, in rov rodv» oxdov Kee varepor xpoopuvTee, K.T.D. 
immediately after oxhov it is requisite to add etwbev. 


* By the circumambient ether, I suppose Proclus alludes to what is said by Plato near 
the end of the 10th book of his Republic [614d f], viz. "that souls descending pure from 
heaven, rested themselves in the meadow, as in a public assembly.” etc. 


* In Morbeka, "veniet autem et sub necessitatis terminum, et oblivionis campum." But 
for terminum, it is necessary to read thronum: for Proclus here alludes to the following 
Passage in the 10th book of Plato's Republic [621a]: EvrevOev de 5 aperaorpempi umo Tov 
™S Avoeykn¢ vevor Bpovor- Kew & exewou brekeNBov7e, ewetdn Kae ot ado dindOov, 
Ropevesou amavrac eG to TS AnOns meKiov. 
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there;t but the nutriment which is here, is procured through opinion. 
Hence, also, this terrene abode is near to the river of Oblivion, and the 
dire world,t through which the soul is filled with folly and darkness, 
and is surrounded with all the evils to which the mortal nature is 
subject. For the fractures and distortions of circles [mentioned in the 
Timeus], and whatever introduces death to souls, the periods of a 
thousand years, the punishments of the passions, and all that is tragically 
said respecting the law which the universe ordains, are the consequences 
of the soul’s lapse into this mortal abode. And we shall not be able to 
fly from these maladies, nor to rest from labours, till rising above things 
foreign to our nature, we separate from mortal nugacity, our own good 
and the contemplation of real being. We must therefore strip ourselves 
of the garments with which in descending we became invested,’ we 
must proceed naked from hence thither, must entirely purify the eye of 
the soul by which we contemplate truly-existing being, and instead of 
sense must make intellect to be the principal ruler of our internal life. 
Our communication indeed, and life in conjunction with a nature 
subordinate to our own, exhibit to us the generation of evil; and our 
oblivion and ignorance arise from surveying that which is unintellectual 
and dark; but our good consists in a flight and similitude to that which 
is divine. For there total good exists, and the fountain of all good, and 
there the purity of [real] being, and a felicitous life are present with 
perfect souls. And thus with respect to the soul which is able to ascend 
to a divine nature, and also to descend hither, we have shown after what 
manner evil subsists in it, together with debility, misfortune, and 
everything else which we have before mentioned. 


+ ie from the meadow in the supercelestial place. See the Phaedrus of Plato [248b]. 
This meadow, therefore, is very different from the circumamibient ether, mentioned in 
the above note. 


+ In Morbeka, "et mundum horum dirum." But the dire world, is the pusopavn¢ 
koopoc, or light-hating world, mentioned in the Chaldean Oracles [TTS vol. VI, p. 47.] 


5 Proclus here alludes to the following beautiful passage in Prophyr. de Abstin. I, 
31, [p. 28 TTS vol. I], Amodvreov apa Tous Tohdoug muW xLTwrAG, TOY TE apaTOP 
TOUTOY Kew GEpKWOY, KOU vOG EauBeY NUdLEOLEDAL, TPOGEXEL OVTES TOIS deppoLTIVOLC- 
yupvor be Kou axtTwves em 70 aTadioy avaBauvomir, emt tax ™mS Yuxns Odupmeee 
ceyovopevor. ie. "We must therefore divest ourselves of our manifold garments, both 
of this visible and fleshly vestment, and of those with which we are internally clothed, 
and which are proximate to our cutaneous habiliments; and we must enter the stadium 
naked and unclothed, striving for [the most glorious of all prizes] the Olympia of the 
soul.” 
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With respect, however, to those souls, which are not parts of [real] 
beings, but certain images and parts of a worse soul, which the Athenian 
stranger or guest calls malefic,” it is requisite to consider whether they 
are unreceptive of evil, or whether evil also exists in them, but after a 
different manner. If, therefore, they are indeed worse than the souls of 
men, -I mean than the image of the rational soul which is in us, - evil 
in them consists in not acting conformably to nature. For in the 
natures which are always changed according to a good and a bad 
condition of being, the good and the evil have not a uniform 
subsistence; since the good as well as the evil varies. But if, like our 
souls, they pertain to another soul which is prior to them, again it is 
necessary that the soul, which is capable of being better and worse, and 
which is also connected with the image of the rational soul, must 
sometimes tend to supernal beings, and sometimes to generation and the 
abode of matter; and that in consequence of irrationality being 
suspended from reason, that which is worse in them must consist in a 
discord with reason, in not receiving light from thence, and in the 
incommensurability of its nature being deprived of the measure which 
is thence derived. For this is not the power of such souls, but debility, 
and a defect of power. Hence, to these souls, the ascent to that which 
is better takes place when some energy is resplendent in them 
conformable to reason, which, like a present damon, inspires them with 
an energy leading to such a progression. But again, their tendency to 
that which is worse is effected, when, on account of the evil condition 
of the body, or unappropriate aliment, the natural energy being 
vanquished, the soul is filled with a depraved habit. 

_In the next place, let us consider nature, and everything to which this 
imparts the whole of its being and existence. Whether, therefore, is 
there evil in this, or not? And if there is, on account of what cause does 
it subsist? We neither assert, therefore, nor conceive, that the nature of 
the universe, nor the nature of any eternal body, departs at any time 
from its own habit. But we are of opinion that abiding such as it is, it 
leads conformably to nature the body with which it is connected: for 
what else is the employment of nature, than to preserve and perpetually 
retain that in which it subsists? And the same thing is effected by all 
causes. This nature, also, when it exists in a part over which it entirely 


' cf. Laws X, 896e; Comm. in Tim. II, 116b ff. 
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predominates, conducts it rightly and wisely;’ but when as being partial 
it is vanquished, then the whole of that which uses it thus perverted, 
acts in a way contrary to its native adaptation. For to nature, indeed, 
considered as a whole, nothing is preternatural; because all natural 
productive powers are derived from itt But to the nature which ranks 
as a part, one thing is according to, and another contrary to nature. 
Thus the form of a lion is preternatural to the nature of man, because 
neither the productive power of this, nor of any other species, is 
inherent in man, but that of man alone. And thus in every other class 
of beings, the productive powers of different species are different. 
Hence it pertains to a partial nature to be vanquished, and to act 
contrary to nature, but not to the nature which ranks as a whole, nor 
to anything which is eternal. For matter, when it is the subject of 
beings that are not eternal, is frequently vanquished by the bonds 
proceeding from nature, and then it adorns and as it were illuminates its 
own darkness and deformity, and invests itself with a foreign ornament. 
‘And thus in the beings that rank as wholes, its turpitude is concealed.‘ 
Hence though it subsists from a principle, it does not become known to 
every one, nor even to those who have elucidated many of the secrets 
of nature. But the nature which exists in a part is impotent through a 
defect of essential power. For it is as it were a ray, impression and 
reason [or form] of total nature, being divided from thence, flowing 
downward into body, and incapable of remaining unmingled and 
pure.° This, again, likewise arises from the power of the contraries by 
which it is on all sides surrounded. For the things which are external 
to it are many, and foreign to the mortal nature. 

Thus then, as we have said, this partial nature becoming debile, and 
superinducing the baseness of itself, defalcates indeed its own energy, and 
causes by its own deformity the light which proceeds from it to be 
darkened. For the turpitude of nature, in consequence of reason [or 
form] not having dominion, is passion, and is inordinate through the 
impotence of order; but then reason is vanquished by that which is 
subordinate to reason, and becomes itself irrational. If, therefore, there 
is also in the energy of a partial nature the unimpeded, we shall have all 


* cf. Laws 897b f; and Comm in Tim. 116c. 
+ ¢f. Aristotle Gen. of Animals, IV, 770b ff. 
5 cf, Enn. I, viii, 3, & I, iv, 5; and Comm. in Tim. I, 115e f. 
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things according to nature, and there will nowhere in these essences be 
evil. But if in this, one thing is an end to it, and a path according to 
nature, but another thing is contrary to this, and an impediment to 
nature; and if, indeed, reason is one, but the things which are different 
from it are infinite, what else can we say than that this is the evil of 
nature? For to the being to whom contemplation is good, the privation 
of it is evil. But to that to which it is good to effect something in 
another thing, and to energise according to reason, it is evil for reason 
not to vanquish, and for energy not to arrive at its destined end, 
through being vanquished by an inferior nature. And the evil of bodies 
consists in the form which is above them being vanquished’ by that 
which is worse than themselves, For corporeal turpitude arises from 
reason [or form] being subdued, and the disease of body, from its order 
being dissolved; because beauty then exists when form vanquishes 
matter, and falls like a [luminous] flower on things deprived of form#+ 
And with respect to health, this is produced, when the order which is 
conformable to nature is stably preserved. These things, therefore, as 
existing in nature, extend as far as to material bodies, and individual 
beings; but do not extend to beings which rank as wholes; nor must it 
be admitted that they subsist in the natures which are beyond the reach 
of matter. For deformity, wherever it exists, is from matter, which we 
are accustomed to call deformity itself, and the last of things, as being 
without measure, and without beauty, and as not possessing even the 
most debile portion of splendour. But where is inordination and the 
preternatural to be found in those beings which always subsist according 
to nature, and which, in consequence of this, possess an invariable 
sameness of well being? Individual or particular bodies, therefore, which 
in matter sustain all-various mutations, sometimes, indeed, possess order 
and good, but sometimes not, through contraries vanquishing their 
nature. But the bodies which do not rank as particulars, and which as 
wholes remain always the same, and complete the measure of their 
nature, perpetually possess order, vanquishing inordination. And of the 
bodies which are immaterial, some, indeed, are always numerically the 
same, and always possess similar energies, and are liberated from all 








For "invincibilis" here, it is necessary to read vincibilis. 


* The whole of this sentence is in Morbeka’s version as follows: "Etenim turpitudo 
que corporalis est, victa ratione; et egritudo ordine soluto, quoniam et pulchritudo quando 
vincit, species velut flos speciebus superincidens." But it appears to me that for "quando 
vincit, species," etc, we should read, conformably to the above translation, quando 
materiam ratio vincit, species velut flos speciebus carentibus superincidens. 
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mortal difficulty; but others are in their nature and essence the same, yet 
in their energies are led to the better and the worse. And such are the 
organs of human souls, which have, indeed, the essential according to 
nature, but possess a variation according to life. And sometimes, indeed, 
they abide in their own beauty, and in an energy and order according 
to nature; but at other times they are dispersed into a foreign region, are 
brought into a condition contrary to nature, and introduce into 
themselves the baseness of matter. For each organ of the soul follows 
the impulses of it, and in so doing sustains all-various motions, and 
becomes assimilated to the appetitions of the soul. We have spoken, 
however, of a corporeal nature, and have shown what the evil of it is, 
and how in a different nature, there is a different evil. 

Let us, therefore, in the next place direct our attention to matter, and 
consider whether it is evil or not. For it is by no means possible that 
evil can happen to it, because of itself it is without quality, and formless; 
is a subject, but is not in a subject; and is simple, but is not one thing 
in another. But if in short, as some say, it is evil, it is essentially evil. 
And hence, according to them, matter is primarily evil, and is that 
which is odious to the Gods,’ For what else is evil than the want of 
measure and bound, and whatever besides these, is a privation of good? 
For good is the measure, the bound, the end, and the perfection of all 
things. Evil, therefore, is incommensuration, - the infinite itself, the 
imperfect, and the indeterminate; for all these are primarily in matter, 
not being anything else than it; but they are matter itself, and the very 
essence of it. Hence matter is primarily evil, and is the nature of evil, 
and the last of all things.* If also good is twofold, - one being the good 
itself, and nothing else than good; but another good subsists in 
something else, and is a certain good, and not primarily so, - evil 
likewise will be twofold, one being evil itself, and primarily, and 
nothing else than evil; but another evil subsisting in something else, and 
being a certain evil, by a participation of, or assimilation to, evil itself. 
And as good itself is the first, so evil itself is the last of things. For it 
is not possible for anything to be better than good, or for anything to 
be worse than evil; since we say that all other things are better or worse 
on account of these. But matter is the last of things. For everything 
else is naturally adapted either to act or suffer. But good itself and evil 


+ cf. Enn. I, viii; & V, i. 


+ All that is here said about matter being primarily evil, and evil itself, is said 
conformably to the opinion of Plotinus. See my translation of his treatise On Evil [Enn. 
J, viii, TTS vol. 1. 
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jtself are not adapted to either of these, being deprived of the power of 
both.’ Hence matter is evil itself, and that which is primarily evil. 

If, however, that which is preternatural in bodies arises, as we have 
said, from the predominance of matter, - and in souls evil and debility 
are produced by their lapse into, and inebriation from matter, becoming 
assimilated to it, through the indefiniteness which subsists about it, - 
why, dismissing this, should we investigate any other cause, principle 
and fountain of these evils? But if matter is evil, we must either make 
good to be the cause of evil, or we must admit that there are two 
principles of beings. For everything, of whatever kind the nature of it 
may be, is either the principle of wholes, or from the principle. Matter, 
however, since it is from the principle, has also its progression into 
being from good. But if there are two principles of beings, we must 
admit that there are two principles opposing each other, viz. that which 
is primarily good, and that which is primarily evil. This, however, is 
impossible; for there cannot be two firsts. For whence, in short, can 
there be two principles without a monad [from which they proceed]? 
If, indeed, each of these is a unity, it is necessary that prior to both, 
there should be The One, and one principle, through which each of these 
is one. Nor can evil be produced from good. For as the cause of all 
that is good, is good in a greater degree than the things of which it is the 
cause; so likewise that which is generative of evil, is evil in a greater 
degree than the things which it produces. And on this hypothesis, how 
will good possess its own nature, if it is the cause of the principle of 
evil? But if that which is generated, loves to be assimilated to its 
generator, evil itself also will be good, in consequence of possessing the 
form of good, through participating of its cause. Hence good, indeed, 
will be evil, as the cause of evil; but evil will be good, as being produced 
by good. 

If, however, matter is necessary to the universe, and the world would 
not be in every respect a great and blessed God’ without matter, how 
can the nature of evil be any longer referred to matter? For evil is one 


; Good itself is deprived of the power of acting or suffering through transcendency 
of nature, as being superior to both; but evil itself is deprived of this power, through the 
most extreme debility of nature. 


This sentence in Morbeka is, "Si enim utrumque duorum unum, oportet ante ambo 
esse 70 unum quo hec ambo unum, et unum pincipium." But for hec ambo, it is requisite 
to read, conformably to the above translation, horumn uterque. 


5 The world is thus denominated by Plato in the Timeus [34b f]. 
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thing, and that which is necessary another. And matter, indeed, is that 
without which it is impossible for the universe to exist; but evil is the 
privation of existence. If, therefore, matter exhibits the aptitude of itself 
as subservient to the fabrication of the whole world, and was from the 
first produced as the receptacle, and, as it were, nurse and mother of 
generation, [as Plato says in the Timzus,'] how can it any longer be said 
to be evil, and to be that which is primarily evil? For we manifoldly 
speak of incommensurability, the infinite, and everything of this kind; 
since we say that it opposes measure, is the absence and ablation of it, 
and is the subject of it, and, as it were, is indigent of measure and 
bound. But matter is not adapted to oppose, nor, in short, to produce 
anything, since neither is it naturally adapted to suffer, on account of its 
deficiency of passive power. It is not, however, an ablation of measure 
and bound. For it is not the same with privation, because privation 
does not exist when measure and bound are present; but matter both 
exists, and receives the representation of these. Hence the infinite of the 
nature of matter, and its privation of measure, are indigent of measure 
and bound, But being indigent of these, how can it be contrary to 
them? And how can it be still evil, if it is indigent of good? For evil, 
and in short every habit contrary to good, flies from the nature of good. 
But if, as Plato says [in the Timeus], matter is the nurse of generation, 
which it also desires and conceives, - in this case, matter being a mother, 
she will not be the cause of any evil to the natures which proceed from 
her, or rather, which are generated in her. But if debility and 
misfortune happen to souls, it is not on account of matter, because they 
were subject to these prior to bodies and matter. And these in a certain 
respect preexisted in souls, as the causes of evils, antecedent to matter. 
Or whence of the souls that follow Jupiter [to the vision of the 
supercelestial place] is the head of the charioteer in some of them, 
incapable of raising itself to this place, and of beholding, through 
dimness of sight, the blessed spectacles which that place contains?* 
How, likewise, does it happen that there is an oblivion of truly-existing 
being in these souls, an unfortunate occurrence,’ and a tendency 


' Tim. 49a, 50d; also Enn. Il, vi. 


+ See my translation of the Phadrus of Plato [248a f.], from which dialogue what is 
here said by Prochus is derived. 
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downward, before they are connected with matter? For the horse which 
participates of depravity, becomes heavy and verges to the earth. For 
when the soul has fallen to the earth, she then is connected with matter, 
and is involved in the darkness of the terrestrial realms. But prior to 
her lapse, she experienced debility, oblivion and evil. For we should not 
have departed [from the vision of perfect realities] unless we had been 
debilitated, because, though we are distant from true being, we still 
aspire after the contemplation of it. 

If, therefore, the soul becomes debile prior to her drinking of the cup 
[of oblivion], but proceeds into matter, after her flight from the 
intelligible world, debility and, in short, evil do not accede to souls on 
account of matter. For what can matter effect in other things, since it 
has no effective power? Or how, again, can that which is void of 
quality, so far as it is void of quality, be able to act? Moreover, either’ 
matter draws souls to itself, or souls are by themselves drawn and 
become separate from themselves, and impotent. Hence, if they were 
indeed drawn from themselves, their impulse towards and appetition of 
that which is subordinate, became evil to them; but of this, matter was 
not the cause. For all flight from a more excellent condition of being 
is evil, and much more descent to that which is worse. And souls 
choosing badly through debility, suffer what such souls ought to suffer. 
But if they are drawn to this by matter, where is the self-motive nature 
and elections of the soul, if we ascribe the cause of its descent into the 
realms of generation to the attractions of matter, as to a certain 
compulsive power? Or after what manner, with respect to those souls 
which subsist in matter, do these look to intellect and the good, but 
those to generation and matter, if matter draws all of them to herself, 
and molests, and offers violence to souls while they are still in the 
intelligible world? Reason, indeed, will say this, and will compel us to 


S(..continued) 
occurrence, is the meeting with certain malefic demons. For so Hermeas in his Scholia 
e the Phedrus explains it. Vid. Ast. Pheedr. p. 149. The word Bpiet also employed 
y Plato in this part, is erroneously translated by Morbeka exorbitat. Bower yap 0 TC 
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For "autem" here in Morbeka’s version, it is necessary to read aut. The 
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confess, not merely that matter is not evil, but that it is good, giving a 
testimony contrary to the assertion that matter is evil itself.” 

It may seem, however, that Plato is drawn to both opinions. For in 
the Timeus, indeed, when he calls matter the mother and nurse of 
generation, and a concause of the fabrication of the world, it is manifest 
to every one that he admits matter to be good. He likewise 
denominates the whole world a blessed God, and considers matter to be 
a portion of the world, But in the discourses of the Elean stranger or 
guest, [in the Politicus,*] he refers the cause of the inordination of the 
universe to its subject nature. He likewise says, that the world, through 
its producing cause, possesses every good, but through a former habit, 
the contraries of these are ingenerated in it. In the Philebus,s however, 
producing matter itself, and every nature of the infinite from The One, 
and in short assigning a divine cause of the difference between bound 
and infinity, and asserting that good, and the generation which is from 
deity, are effected by the participation of deity, he grants, that evil has 
nowhere a divine origin, but that it is requisite to investigate other 
causes of it, as it is elsewhere said.° Perhaps, therefore, inordination 
and evil are not on account of matter, but on account of that which is 
moved in a confused and disorderly manner. For this is a corporeal 
nature, which, as the Elean guest says,* is the cause of inordination to 
the last parts of the universe. For motion subsists about a corporeal 
nature, matter being of itself immoveable. Nor is the body which is 
void of quality the first composite. For the first composite body, as 
Timzus says, is visible; but that which is without quality is not 
visible? The first composite, however, with a representation of all 
forms in itself, - and these, as it were, in a confused state, - in being 
moved, produces that which is inordinate. For the vestiges of different 
forms, leading to different local motions, manifest the whole motion to 


+ This sentence in Morbeka is, "Hoc quidem et ista ratio dicet et coget non quod non 
malum, sed et bonum materiam ostendi contrario illi modo tempestans." But for 
tempestans, it appears to me to be requisite agreeably to the above translation to read 
attestans. 
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be fluctuating and turbulent. This, therefore, is the former habit of the 
world. For body of itself, not being able to retain forms, shows itself 
to be in its own nature unadorned, and destitute of beauty. And in 
wholes, indeed, reason" [i.e. form] has dominion; but in things which 
have the relation of parts, reason, on account of its debility, being 
vanquished by a nature contrary to itself, is led to evil, and becomes as 
it were irrational, in consequence of being subdued by its inferior. 

After what manner, therefore, that which is preternatural enters into 
bodies, will be shortly after manifest. That evil, however, is not from 
matter, nor from bodies, is evident from what has been said. For matter 
js not the same with that which is moved in a disorderly manner. But 
that matter must not be considered to be primarily evil, Socrates, I 
think, sufficiently shows in the Philebus,' in which Dialogue he 
generates infinity from God. If, however, it must be said that matter is 
the infinite itself, matter, or that which is primarily infinite, is from 
God. For it must be admitted that essential infinity, depending on one 
cause, has a divine origin, and especially that infinity which, in 
conjunction with bound, is not able to produce a mixture; since God is 
the cause of the subsistence and mixture of these. These, therefore, and 
the nature of body, so far as body, are to be referred to one leading 
cause, which is God; for it is he who produced the mixture. Hence 
neither is body nor matter evil; for they are the progeny of deity, the 
former as a mixture, but the latter as infinite. In body, indeed, one 
thing has the relation of a fountain and of reason or form, but another 
thing is analogous to the infinite. For what else is the infinite in body, 
than matter? And what else is bound in it, than form? What, likewise, 
is that which consists of both these, than the material world? If, 
therefore, all the natures that are generated, and the things of which 
they consist, are from bound and infinity, - but that which produced all 
these ranks as the fourth, as Plato says, - if this be the case, we must say 
that neither matter nor form, nor that which is mixed from both, 
originated from any other cause than God. But what that is generated 
from. thence can be evil? For [as Plato says in the Laws,] it is not the 
Province of heat to refrigerate, nor of good to produce evil. And hence, 
neither matter nor body must be said to be evil. 


* In Morbeka, there is nothing more in this place than, "et in totis quidem obtinet", 


but after quidem, I conceive it to be necessary to add ratio, conformably to the above 
translation. 
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Perhaps, therefore, some one may ask us what our opinion is 
concerning matter, and whether we admit it to be good or to be evil, or 
in a certain respect each of these? Let this, then, be our decision, that 
matter is neither good nor evil. For if it is good, it will be an end [to 
which something else will be moved], and not the last of things, and will 
be that for the sake of which something else exists, and will be an object 
of desire.t For all good is a thing of this kind, because that which is 
primarily good is an end, is that for the sake of which all things subsist, 
and is desirable to all beings. But again, if matter is evil, there will be 
another principle of beings discordant with the cause of all good, and 
there will be two fabled fountains* flowing contrary to each other, one 
being the fountain of good, but the other of evil. And neither will the 
life of the Gods themselves be innoxious, nor free from mortal 
difficulty, or from anything else which it is not easy to bear, and which 
is foreign, and, as it were, attended with molestation. If, however, evil 
is not, what will that be which will have an existence according to it? 
Or is it not sufficient to repeat what has been often said, that we must 
assert of it an existence which is necessary? For the nature of good is 
one thing, but the nature of evil another; and the one is contrary to the 
other, And there is another third thing, which is neither simply good nor 
evil, but necessary. For evil, indeed, leads from good, and flies from its 
nature; but that which is necessary is all that it is for the sake of good, 
has a reference to it, and whatever has a generation subsists on account 
of it. If, therefore, generation is for the sake of good, but another thing 
which is evil, is for the sake of generation, - in this case we must say, 
that so far as it is necessary to generation, it is an end, and is good, and 
must not be called [real] evil, but was produced by divinity as necessary 
to forms, which are incapable of being established in themselves. For 
it is not fit that the cause of all good should alone produce beings that 
are good, and who are able to generate from themselves natures 
characterized by good, but it is requisite that it should likewise give 
existence to that nature which is not simply and from itself good. This 


+ The punctuation of this sentence in Morbeka is very erroneous; for "Sive enim, 
bonum finis erit et non ultimum omnium et cujus gratia et desiderabile," should be, Sive 
enim bonum, finis erit et non ultimum omnium, etc. 


+ Proclus here alludes to the two vessels placed by the throne of Jupiter, which are 
mentioned by Homer in Iliad xxiv, 527. But the evils of which one of the vessels is the 
fountain, Homer meant the common calamities of human life, which are not evils in 
reality, but, as a certain poet said, 
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nature, however, desires good, and through this desire it gives generation 
to other things, and contributes to the fabrication of a sensible essence. 
For being [itself] not only gives subsistence to [real] beings, but also to 
things which desire a participation of essence, and whose existence 
consists in the desire of having a being. Hence, that which is primarily 
desirable is one thing, and that which desires this another, and which, 
through this desire, possesses an intermediate good. But it desires what 
has a prior subsistence to itself, and for the sake of which it exists. 

If, therefore, we thus consider matter, we shall find that it is neither 
good nor evil, but necessary alone; and that so far as it was produced for 
the sake of good, it is good, but is not simply good. And so far, indeed, 
as it is the last of things, it is evil, because that is evil which is most 
distant from good; but simply considered, it is not evil, but, as we have 
said, is necessary. In short, it is not true to assert that evil can effect 
anything by itself; for that which can, is not unmingled evil,’ and 
primarily evil. For if evil is contrary to all good, it is requisite that it 
should be contrary to that which is good from itself and primarily good, 
prior to being contrary to the good which subsists in something else; 
and also that evil should be twofold, this being evil itself, but that 
existing in another thing. But if evil is contrary to that good which 
subsists in something else, much more will evil be in another thing, and 
will not have an existence from itself; for the good also to which evil is 
contrary, subsists in another thing, and has not a separate existence, For 
what that ranks among beings will be contrary to the first good? Since 
all beings exist on account of, and for the sake of it. But it is impossible 
that a contrary should derive its existence on account of a contrary 
nature. For contraries are corrupted by each other; and, in short, all 
contraries proceed from one summit and genus. What, however, will be 
contrary to that which is primarily the genus of the good? For what is 
oe the nature of the good? And what among beings will become 

logeneous to it? For it would be requisite that there should be 
something else about both these, of which they will participate;+ and 
The Good will no longer be the principle of beings, but that will be the 
Principle which is common to both these. Hence, nothing is contrary 
to the first good, nor to all the participants of it, but to those only 


eres : , oe 
For "non mixtum malum," in Morbeka, it is necessary to read non impermixtum 
malum, conformably to the above translation. 
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which participate of it in a variable manner. Of these, however, we 
have before spoken, and therefore here we dismiss the discussion of 
matter. 

Again, then, let us pass to privation, because certain persons assert this 
to be evil and entirely contrary to good. For, say they, it is sufficient 
to matter for form to be present with it; but privation is never good, 
since it is always malefic and contrary to forms. And matter, indeed, 
aspires after good, and partakes of it; but privation flies from good, is 
the cause of corruption, and, in short, is evil. If, indeed, the first good 
was the same with being, and good and being were at the same time one 
nature, it would be requisite that privation should be primarily evil, in 
consequence of being of itself non-entity and contrary to being. But if 
good is different from being, and each is not the same thing, evil also 
will be different from privation. In short, with respect to inordination 
and incommensuration, these, as we have said, must be assumed in one 
way, as the absence of measure and order; but in another way, as 
naturally contrary to them. For the latter are adverse to order and 
measure; but the former are only an ablation of them, and are nothing 
except a negation of these. For when present, they are what they are; 
but when absent, they leave the privations of themselves. If, therefore, 
evil is indeed contrary to good, and discordant with it, - but privation 
neither opposes the habit of which it is the privation, nor is adapted to 
effect anything, the essence of it, as our opponents say, being so debile 
and fleeting, - how can we any longer ascribe to that a malefic nature 
which is destitute of all effective power? For that which is effective is 
form and power; but privation is formless and debile, and is not power, 
but rather the absebce of power. Hence, from what has been said, it is 
evident what the beings are in which evil exists, and what those are in 
which it has no existence. 

Because, however, evil subsists in souls in one way, but in bodies in 
another, what order of them is to be assumed, and whence does it begin, 
and how far does its diminution extend? Shall we say, that the evil of 
souls is greater than that of bodies; or shall we admit that the latter is 
the last of evils, but that the evil of the former is of a more debile 
nature? With respect, however, to the evil in soul, one kind extends to 
energy alone, but another restrains this.’ And with respect to the 


+ ‘This sentence in Morbeka is as follows: "Quod autem in animé; hoc quidem usque 
ad operationem solum; hoc autem has obtinet;" but for has obtinet, itis necessary to read 
bane detinet. For Proclus here, and in the sentence that immediately follows it, alludes 

(continued...) 
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powers of the soul, its evil introduces to some of them all-various 
fractures; but to others, as Plato says, a cessation of energy. One evil. 
therefore, is alone an impediment of energy; but another extends as far 
as to power; and another is corruptive of essence itself, And the first, 
indeed, is the passion of divine souls, that become connected with the 
realms of generation; but the second debilitates the splendour of 
intellect, and the last is the passion of bodies themselves. Hence, the 
first will be only an apparent evil; but the last will be real evil, - 1 mean 
that evil which destroys the nature of the thing in which it is inherent, 
- and that which subsists between these, and which is the evil of power, 
is not adapted to effect anything in essence. In short, that which can 
injure greater things, is a greater evil; but essence is beyond power, and 
power is beyond energy. And that, indeed, which is corruptive of 
essence, at the same time dissipates power and energy; but that which is 
corruptive of power, destroys also energy; (neither, therefore, is essence 
the same with power and energy, nor can energy exist after the cessation 
of power;)! and that which is corruptive of first power, as far as to 
energy, is privation, and not the contrary; but that which is corruptive 
of power is contrary to essence, [because essence is productive of power]. 
A greater evil, however, is contrary to a greater good; and therefore the 
evil of souls is greater than that of bodies, not indeed of all bodies [for 
this is not true of such as are immaterial], but of those the power of 
which is naturally adapted to suffer. And the evil is less to those beings 
in whom there is alone a cessation of energy, since it is alone the 
absence and the diminution of total perfection. One evil, also, is 
contrary to virtue, but another to the good of the body; and one is 
contrary to what is conformable to intellect, but another to what is 
conformable to nature. By how much better, therefore, intellect is than 
nature, and that which is according to intellect than that which is 
according to nature, by so much greater is the evil which is a deviation 


1(...continued) 
senor ees sia in ee Timeeus [43e, see also Pheedrus 245b ff], of the injury 
eae aes from the senses. For he there says, that through them the circle 
Saad tae ratiocinative power, is restrained in its energies, (ray wer TouTou 
eee bt ren Ory ps curate ereaxor mpxeuven eaten ay be 
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from intellect, than that which is a deviation from nature. If, however, 
one evil is corruptive of essence, but another of power alone, it is not’ 
wonderful. For when of the same thing, this corrupts the essence, but 
that the power of it, then? that which is corruptive of essence is evil in 
a greater degree. But when this takes place in a different thing, and of 
a different nature, there is no absurdity in admitting, that what is 
corruptive of power, being more remote from the nature of good, 
exceeds in evil, as when the power of one thing is better than the 
essence of another. For thus the powers of the soul are said both to 
generate and preserve the corporeal essence [and are therefore superior 
to it]. Hence, Socrates in the [10th book of the] Republic says, that 
injustice’ is not deadly to the soul by which it is possessed, which it 
would be if the soul was mortal. For it would rapidly lead the souls 
that possessed it into non-existence. But it is better not to be, than to be 
in an evil condition; since the former is a privation of being, but the latter 
of good. Hence corporeal evil does not idly disclose to us the wickedness 
of souls, For one corporeal evil by its intensity terminates in 
non-existence [by destroying the life of the body]; but another 
terminates in a bad condition of being. 

If, therefore, we assert these things rightly, matter will not be 
primarily evil, in consequence of the reason which we have assigned. 
For body, which is nearer to souls than matter, is replete with a less evil 
than that of souls, But neither is that which is more remote from good, 
more good, nor that which participates more of evil, a less evil; but in 
souls, indeed, the evil is greater, and in bodies less;° because the order 
of souls is different from the order of bodies. For of souls, those that 
dwell on high are entirely pure; but in others, there is a privation of 
malefic energy; and in others, the reception of evil extends as far as to 


+ ‘This sentence in Morbeka is, "Si autem hoc quidem substantice est corruptivum, hoc 
autem potentice solum, mirabile;" but for "mirabile,” itis obviously necessary to read non 
mirabile. 


+ For "tam," in this place in Morbeka, it is requisite to read tunc. 


5 This sentence in Morbeka is, "Hoc ergo et qui in Politid Socrates omnino dixny 
malitiam nominat, et non utique talem esse ait si mortale erat." But for dtxyy here, it is 
necessary to read adumtay, this being the word used by Plato in the passage above 
referred to [Rep. 610d]. 


© Hence, if the evil of bodies is less than the evil of souls, the evil of matter also 
must be less than that of soul, because matter is one of the things of which body 
consists. Matter, therefore, is not primarily evil. 
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their powers [but not to their essence].t And of bodies, some indeed are 
always in order; in others, energy and power subsist differently at 
different times; and in others, their essence is the recipient of evil.* 
And such is the order of these. 


Il 


It follows, in the next place, that we should survey what evil itself is 
by itself, and what nature it possesses. Prior, however, to this, we 
should consider whether of evils there is some one and the same cause, 
or whether there is not. For some say there is; but this is denied by 
others. And the former of these asserting that there is a fountain of 
evils, from this produce all evil, of whatever kind it may be; but the 
latter, contending that the principle of evil is a malefic soul, say that 
evils are generated from hence, Others, again, ascribing the species of 
evil to an intellectual nature, which is a medium between the two 
above-mentioned principles, acknowledge that evils, as well as all other 
things, have from thence their progression. With respect to the authors, 
however, of these opinions, some form their conclusions from other 
hypotheses; but others make Plato the father of their dogmas. And the 
latter, indeed, establishing intellectual ideas of all things, adduce what is 
said by Socrates in the Thecetetus’ in corroboration of their doctrine, viz. 
that there are twofold paradigms, the one divine, but the other without 
deity: but the former cite the Athenian guest,° who introduces two 
kinds of souls, the one beneficent, but the other, on the contrary, 





Pertis< 3 
sae is the case with human souls, for their powers become at times vitiated, but 
pot ther esence. And the evil oftheir powers consists in the prvation of symmetry 
etween the rational and irrational parts of the soul, as Proclus elsewhere observes; so 


oe these powers are not essentially evil, but are evil only xarrex oxeau, according to 
abitude, or proximity and alliance. 


: se The celestial bodies are always in order, and experience no other alteration than 
mutation of figure, and a variation of light. But of the sublunary spheres, so far as 
seholes they always remain indestructible; bu their energies and powers are different a 
a times. Hence, in the sublunary region there are periods of fertility and 
sterility, as Plato observes in the Republic [VII, 546a ff] But the parts of sublunary 

ies are the recipients of evil, so far as they are destructible, though this destructibility 


Contributes to the good of the whole. 
5 Theat. 176d £ 
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malefic; and they say that the universe is governed by the former of 
these souls alone, but the mortal region by both. 

For, in short, if it is admitted that there is one cause of evils, it is 
requisite to think that this cause is either divine, or intellectual, or 
psychical. The Gods, however, intellects and souls, receive the order of 
cause; but of other things, some are their instruments, and others are 
representations and images produced in matter. In answer to those, 
therefore, who contend that there is a fountain of evils, what has been 
said is sufficient. For all the Gods, and all the fountains [or principles 
of things], are the causes of good; but are not the causes, nor ever will 
be, of any evil. For if, as we have before said, and as Socrates in the 
Phaedrus asserts,’ everything divine is good, beautiful and wise, it will 
either produce evil contrary to its nature; or everything which subsists 
from thence will be boniform, and the progeny of the goodness which 
is established in divinity. But, as it is said, it is not the province of fire 
to refrigerate, nor of good to produce evil from itself. Hence, one of 
two things must follow; either that evil must not be said to be evil, if it 
is of divine origin, or that it exists, but has not deity for its cause. It 
has, however, been before shown, that there is another cause of evils, 
and that God is not the source of them; as Plato also somewhere 
teaches,! admitting that the progression of all good is from one cause, 
but referring the generation of evils to other causes, and not to a divine 
original. For everything which thence subsists is good, and therefore the 
whole is good. And from that which is, as it were, a cordial’ or 
invigorating light of goodness in the Gods, another light proceeds, being 
a splendour and power, and part of deific power. Those blessed, 
however, and felicitous beings, the progeny of the Gods, are said to 
adorn and give measure to evils, and to bound their infinity and 
darkness, in consequence of that portion of good which they receive, 
and the power of existence which they are allotted, This adorning and 
arranging cause, therefore, is called the fountain of evils, not as the 
fountain from which they are generated, - for it is not lawful that the 
first causes of beings should be the principle of evils, - but [it is rather 
a fountain of good] as imparting to evils end and bound, and 





1 Phedr. 246d 
+ cf. Rep. I, 379b ff. 
§ In Taylor's original printing cardiack, but it seems that it should read cordial. PT. 
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illuminating their obscurity by its own beneficent light.’ For evil, 
indeed, is infinite from partial causes, but receives an end from wholes; 
and on this account it is evil to these causes, but to wholes is not evil. 
For the infinite in evils is not according to power, - since thus, by the 
infinitude of themselves, they would participate of the nature of good, 
- but it is in consequence of a defect of power, And evils are in a certain 
respect corroborated by good through the participation of bound. 

The authors of these assertions, therefore, thus conceiving, and being 
persuaded that the generation of evils is not inordinate, make God to be 
the cause of the order of these. But it appears to me, that not the 
Barbarians only, but likewise the most eminent of the Greeks, ascribing 
to the Gods a knowledge of all things, - both of such as are evil, and 
such as are good, - ascribe the generation of things essentially good to 
the Gods, and also of such as are evil, so far as they receive a portion of 
good, and the power of existing, in order to accomplish a certain end. 
For, as we have often said, evil is not evil without a mixture [of good}; but 
it is in one respect evil, and in another good. And so far, indeed, as it is 
good, it is from the Gods; but so far as evil, it derives its subsistence from 
another, and that an impotent cause. For all evil is generated on account 
of impotence and defect, because evil, so far as it is good,* receives its 
hypostasis from power and [so far as it is evil from] impotence. For the 
power of evil is in good! [i.e. exists so far as it partakes of good]. For 
if evil was evil without a mixture, and evil alone, it would be unknown 
to the Gods, since they are good, and are able to benefit all things, of 
whatever kind they may be, which derive from them their existence; or, 
in other words, they benefit everything of which they have a 
knowledge. For their cognitions are energetic powers, and are fabricative 
of all things, of which also they are said to be the cognitions. Because 
however evil, at the same time that it is evil, is likewise good, and is 
more good than evil, because it is good to the universe, neither must the 
knowledge of evil by the Gods be destroyed, nor the generation of it 
from thence; but it must be admitted, that the Gods both know and 


' Tt appears to me that Morbeka, in his translation i 
, ; of the above sentence, has either 
omitted or altered something which Proclus said. For how can an adorning and 
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produce evil, so far as it is good. Hence, after the same manner that 
they know, they produce it; and the causes of evils are with them 
powers which impart good to the nature of evil;* just as if some God 
should, according to forms, give a specific subsistence to intellectual 
powers in the forms of nature. 

It is well, however, that our discussion has led us to speak of forms, 
and the order of forms, lest perhaps evils, and the generations of evils, 
should proceed from these; or whence to evils also is the never-failing 
derived? For everything which perpetually exists, proceeds from an 
immoveable and definite cause. If, therefore, evil perpetually surrounds 
the mortal nature, what is the perpetuity of it, and whence does it 
originate? For we cannot say that it proceeds from any other cause than 
that which eternally subsists after the same manner, and from an 
immoveable nature. But this is the nature of forms, and that which 
always exists is good. And what, indeed, will be produced by intellect 
which is not good? If, therefore, intellect is good, whatever is produced 
conformably to it is good; for that which is assimilated to good, is good; 
but evil, so far as evil is not adapted to be assimilated to good. We 
likewise say, that what is assimilated to intellectual forms, is perfect and 
happy; but, on the contrary, we denominate every being that is evil 
miserable and unhappy. Hence evil, so far as evil, is not assimilated to 
intellect;§ and this being the case, neither will there be in intellect 
paradigms of evils. For every image is the image of a paradigm. But if 
Plato, also, calls forms or ideas the most divine of beings, - for the Elean 
stranger or guest says,° that a perpetually invariable sameness of 
subsistence alone pertains to the most divine of all things; - and if, as we 
have said, the paradigm of evils is destitute of divinity and dark, - if this 
be the case, how is it possible to suppose that such a nature as that 
which is most divine being innate in forms, evil can thence be 





+ Proclus beautifully observes, in his Commentary on the Timeus of Plato [II, 115e} 
“that Divinity concealed evil in the utility of good.” 


+ cf. Theat. 176a ff. 


5 In Morbeka, "Non ergo malus quia malus assimilatur intellectui;" but for "malus 
quia malus," 1 read, conformably to the above translation, malum qua malum. 
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produced?* If, however, the fabricator of the universe, who contains in 
himself all forms, and the number of forms, was willing that evil should 
not exist in the universe, and likewise wished to generate all things 
similar to himself,* and therefore free from evil, how can there still be 
a paradigm of evils? For, containing all things, he will benefit them, and 
will not permit anything to be in vain. For he does not indeed give 
subsistence to, and generate some forms, but with respect to others is 
barren and inefficacious; but by his very being producing all things, his 
generative power operates with an impartible energy. One of two 
things, therefore, is necessary, either that the divine intellect should wish 
evils to exist, and to be generated, if it contains essentially the forms of 
these; or that, not being willing, it should neither generate nor produce 
them, nor possess the forms of them in the same manner as it does of 
the mundane natures of which it is the cause. 

This hypothesis, however, which introduces a paradigm of evils, is not 
of itself sufficient to persuade us that it is true, since it is often changed 
to what is contrary to truth, But it is not wonderful, if, while asserting 
that evil is eternal, and admitting that there are immoveable causes of 
eternal beings, we should at the same time refuse to grant that there is 
such a cause of evil. For that is [properly] eternal, which has 
perpetually a progression into existence according to nature, but not that 
which is produced [perpetually] in any way whatever; since it must be 
said, that evils revolve about a mortal nature, not in consequence of 
everything mortal being evil, but because these evils also are adorned by 
the order of the universe, and especially by the heavens. Hence these, 
after imparting essence to generated natures, cause them likewise to 
participate of eternity, But to the bodies which have a rectilinear 
motion, they give circular periods, and impart order to things 
inordinate, bound to things indefinite, and goodness to everything that 
is evil. Everything, therefore, which is according to nature, and exists 
always, is generated from a definite cause. But evil is not according to 
nature. For neither is there a producing principle of lameness in nature, 
nor of a deviation from art in art. How, therefore, is it possible to 
investigate an immoveable principle, and a producing cause of evils in 
forms, since everything which derives its existence from them is a form 
and an end; but the nature of evils is of itself infinite and undefined? 


a 7 The latter part of this sentence in Morbeks is, "quod ingenitam talem natieram in 
illis supponentes inde producere malum." But for "quod," | read quomodo possibile est, and 
in consequence of this, make the whole sentence interrogative. 


* Plato asserts this of the Demiurgus in the Timeus [30a]. 
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In the third place, therefore, let us direct our attention to the soul 
which we denominate malefic, and consider whether or not we must 
ascribe to this the cause of all evils. Shall we say, then, that as it is 
essentially the province of fire to heat, but not to refrigerate anything, 
- and of other things, there is another employment, - so likewise it 
essentially pertains to this malefic soul to generate evils, and to infect 
with evil everything to which it is proximate? Or shall we admit that 
the nature of it is always good, but that its energies subsist differently 
according to the same order, a different energy producing a different life? 
If, therefore, it should be said that these indeed are malefic, it must be 
granted that it is malefic, not because it is an irrational soul, but because 
it is better than this, and through which it is good. For to this soul 
there is a transmutation of habit to the better and the worse. But if, as 
some say, this soul is essentially and of itself evil, from whence does it 
derive its being? Is it from any other source than the demiurgic cause, 
and the mundane Gods? And how is it possible that it should not 
proceed from those causes, from which the species of the mortal life 
originates? But if it proceeds from these, how can it be essentially evil? 
For all the progeny of these are good, and in short, all evil is beyond 
essence, and is not essence; since nothing is contrary to essence. But 
good is contrary to evil. And a sensible essence, indeed, is the image of 
being; but being [i.e. real being,] is established in good, and generates all 
things according to good, and nothing which is thence derived is evil. 
It is not, however, wonderful, if the Athenian guest! denominates such 
a soul malefic, on account of the evil which is in its powers and 
energies, this evil not always remaining, but as I have elsewhere 
observed, being made in a certain respect boniform, and adapting its 
own energies to those of a superior soul. For this latter soul is adapted 
to save itself; but the former is incapable of being converted to itself. 
And to the latter, indeed, since it is of a boniform nature, measure and 
reason are derived from itself; but to the former, from an external cause: 
because to body, and to all alter-motive natures, both being and 
well-being are on account of another, and, as it were, externally acceding 


+ Vide Plat. Laws X, 896e f. The words of the Athenian guest to which Proclus 
here alludes are, "We should not, therefore, establish less than two souls, one beneficent, 
and the other of a contrary nature." See vol. ii, [896e, TTS vol. X] of my translation 
of Plato, As I have there observed, however, Plato, by an evil soul, means the nature 
or natural life suspended from the rational soul of the world, and which is the proximate 
vis matrix of bodies. As this life without the governing influence of the rational soul 
of the world, would produce nothing but confusion and disorderly motions, it may be 
said, when considered as left to itself, to be evil. 
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cause. In short, as I may say, it is absurd to make such a soul to be the 
cause of evils. For neither is it the cause to body of all the evils that are 
in it, nor to a more excellent soul. For evil and debility are to a better 
soul from itself, because when it descends,’ the form of the mortal life 
springs up together with it; but debility was allowed to it, prior to its 
descent into the realms of generation. For the causes of its descent were 
no other than debility, and an impotency of contemplating supernal 
natures; since neither while we were able and at the same time willing 
to be established in the intelligible world, did our flight from real being, 
and inordination with respect to the contemplation of it, exist; nor, in 
short, does the flight from the survey of it proceed from not wishing to 
see the spectacles in the superior [i.e. in the supercelestial] place. For all 
those that are distant from, aspire after the vision of it; but, as Plato says 
[in the Phadrus},' being impotent, they are carried round in a 
submerged condition. Hence it remains, that this arises from debility 
alone. For the eyes of the soul are impotent with respect to a 
permanent vision of the truth and splendour which are there. By a 
much greater priority, therefore, is evil in souls, and does not originate 
from a second life. After what manner, however, evil subsists in the 
former soul, and why Plato denominates it malefic, has been shown by 
us sufficiently for the present. For its incommensurability and indefinite 
nature are contrary to measure, and to those boundaries which proceed 
from form; and it neither is alone deprived of, nor desires the 
participation of them. If any one, therefore, looking to these things, 
should denominate this latter soul malefic and contrary to form, he will 
not assert this of it as if it was allotted a nature of this kind, but as 
verging to that which is without measure and bound, though at the same 
time it is able to be drawn by itself to a more excellent nature. 

But if these are not the causes of evils, why do we ourselves admit that 
there is a cause of the generation of them? To this we reply, it must by 
no means be admitted that there is one cause, which of itself is the 
source of evils. For if there is one cause of everything that is good, 
there are many causes, and not one cause alone, of evils; since all things 
that are good, are commensurate with, similar and friendly to each 
other; but, on the contrary, evils are neither commensurate with each 
other, nor with things that are good. If, therefore, one cause precedes 


* And its descent is owing to its debility. 


* The words of Plato are, advvatovaat de, vToBpuxeca EvpmepWepovtau. Vide 
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the commensurability of similars with each other, but many that of 
dissimilars, - for all things which are from one cause, are friendly to, and 
co-passive with, each other, and assemble together, some in a greater, but 
others in a less degree, - if this be the case, and if there be many causes, 
and not one cause only of evils, - some, indeed, to souls, but others to 
bodies, - from these, and in these, evil must be surveyed. And it appears 
to me that Socrates, in the Republic,’ insinuating this, denies that a 
divine nature is the cause of evils; but says that other causes of them are 
to be investigated. For by this he signifies* that these causes are many, 
indefinite and particular. For what monad or triad, or eternally 
producing principle can there be of evils, the very being of which is 
through dissimilitude and indefiniteness as far as to an individual nature? 
But that which ranks as a whole is everywhere without evil. The 
effective causes of evils, therefore, are these: and souls, likewise, and such 
forms as subsist about matter, are certain causes of this kind. For some 
of these lead to evil, but others being adverse to each other, afford a 
place to that which is preeternatural in generation; since that which is 
according to nature to some things, is preternatural to others. Let an 
instance of this, if you are willing, be that paradigm, destitute of 
Divinity and dark, which is mentioned by Socrates in the Theeetetus,$ 
where he speaks of the evils which necessarily revolve about a mortal 
nature, and this place of our abode. For souls when assimilated to evil 
beings, change their life by an assimilation to a more excellent nature. 
For the soul, indeed, beholds the exemplars of good, when she is 
converted to herself, and to beings better than herself, with whom 
things primarily good subsist, and the summits of beings, separately 
established on a pure and holy foundation; but again, she looks to the 
paradigms of evils, when she directs her attention to things external to, 
and posterior to, herself, which are naturally inordinate, indefinite and 
flowing, and are destitute of that good by which the eye of the soul is 
nourished and watered,° and lives her own proper life. The forms and 
powers of evils, therefore, are not effective, but are impotence and 


t Rep. X, 617e. 

* In Morbeka “significant,” instead of significat. 

$ Proclus here alludes to the following words of Plato in the Theatetus: 
Tlapaderyporar w dire ev Tw ove coTwray, TOV EV Betou evdaipovedTarov, Tov be axBeou 


O\uwTa70v, K.7-d. See vol. iv of my translation of Plato’s Works [ITS vol. XII, 176e]. 
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debility, and an incommensurable communion’ with, and mixture of, 
similars. Nor, again, are there certain immoveable paradigms of evils, 
and which always subsist after the same manner, but such as are infinite 
and indeterminate, and borne along in other, and these innumerable, 
things. But that for the sake of which something else subsists, is the 
least of all things to be ranked among evils. For it is not fit that the end 
of evils should be good: but because souls search after good in every 
possible way, and for the sake of this undertake all that they effect, and 
act badly, - on this account, some one perhaps may think that the end 
of evils is good. All things, therefore, are for the sake of this good, both 
such as are really good and such as are contrary to it. For we act badly 
through an ignorance of our own nature, at the same time desiring good. 
And perhaps it will be well, neither to establish evil as a principle, nor 
as a paradigm according to nature, nor as of itself subsisting for its own 
sake. For the form and nature of evils is defect, indetermination, 
privation, and a mode of hypostasis, which, as it is usually said, may be 
rather assimilated to a parhypostasis, or deviation from subsistence. And 
hence, as it has been frequently observed, evil is involuntary. For how, 
indeed, can it be voluntary, since that which is voluntary subsists for the 
sake of good? But evil of itself is neither desirable, nor an object of 
choice to any being. These things, however, we shall elsewhere discuss. 
But from what has been said, it is evident that evil in souls arises from 
debility, and the victory of a subordinate nature; for the horse which 
participates of depravity, says Plato [in the Phaedrus], gravitates and tends 
to the earth. And in bodies, it arises from the mixture of dissimilars, 
viz. of form, and matter which is formless, and of contrary producing 
powers. 


IV 


It follows, therefore, that we who admit that evil is to be called a 
Pparhypostasis, or deviation from subsistence, should show after what 
manner, from the above-mentioned causes and non-causes, it subsists; 
since it is not possible for it to exist otherwise than as a parhypostasis. 
For that which is produced by a principal cause, of whatever kind it 
may be, has itself a principal subsistence, neither having an indefinite 
end, nor the relation of that which alone subsists for the sake of 


+ * io * “Gti 
In Morbeka, “commensurata communio"; but for "commensurata," it is necessary 
to read incommensurata. 
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something else,' nor a progression from itself into being. And [in 
short,] whatever is generated from a cause, is according to nature. For 
without a cause, it is impossible for anything to have a generation, or to 
refer the order of its existence to any end, Shall we say, therefore, that 
evil is accidental to certain things, and that it subsists for the sake of 
something else, and is not derived from the first principle? For we also 
energise in everything, for the sake of the participation of good, and in 
consequence of looking to it, and being as it were, partwrient* with, and 
always desiring it. Hence, in some things we act rightly; but in others 
not, For because we esteem that which is not good, [as if it were good,] 
we act erroneously; but because in what we do, we desire to obtain 
good, we act rightly. And our conduct, so far as pertains to what is 
universal, is right; but so far as pertains to what is particular, is wrong. 
Hence that which is desirable to us is one thing, and that which we 
obtain is another. And the one is the nature of good; but the other is 
contrary to it. The generation, therefore, of what is contrary to good, 
of whatever kind it may be, arises from the debility of the efficient, and 
its incommensurability to that which is effected. For we rightly assert 
that those things have a subsistence which proceed from a principle, and 
have a certain end to which their progression is directed; but we say that 
those things have a deviation from subsistence, which neither proceed 
from a principle according to nature, nor have a definite end. But evils 
neither have a principal cause of their generation, - for neither the nature 
of that which is praternatural, nor the reason’ of things preeter-rational, 
is a cause, - nor do they reach to an end. For everything which is 
generated, is generated for the sake of something [different from itself]. 
Hence such a generation must be said to be a deviation from subsistence, 
imperfect and without a scope, and also in a certain respect uncaused 


t In Morbeka, "zo cujus gratia,” which in the Greek was 70 ever tov, which is 
opposed to 70 ov evera, or that for the sake of which other things subsist. For as Proclus 
beautifully observes, in Plat. Theol. lib. II, ix [TTS vol. VII, p. 162], To per yap 
EDXOTOY TWY TpOLYHATWY, EVEKA TOU [LOVOY EdTL, TO de MwroY ov Evexce pevor. ie. “The 
last of things is that which only subsists for the sake of something else; but the first 
principle of things is that for the sake of which alone other things subsist." Hence, the 
evexce TOV ovov pertains to matter, but the ov evxer povor, to the ineffable principle of 
things. 


+ In Morbeka "parientes," for which it is necessary to read parturientes: in the Greek 
w5wovzec, an expression much used by Proclus. 


5 Reason, in the Greek hoyos, signifies in this place a productive power, but which, 
from its imbecility, does not merit the appellation of a cause. 
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and indefinite. For neither is there one cause of it, nor does that which 
is a cause of itself, and a principal cause, effect anything, looking to evil 
itself, and the nature of evil. But the very contrary to this takes place. 
For everything which is produced, is produced for the sake of good; but 
evil is extrinsically derived, and is superadvenient. The attainment, 
indeed, of that which is appropriate, is to everything an end; but the 
unattainment of it proceeds from the debility of the efficient, so far as 
it receives a nature which is partly less and partly more excellent; and 
in consequence of this, one part of it is different from the other. For 
where The One is, there at the same time is The Good; but evil is in its 
nature divided and not one. For the incommensurable, the 
unharmonious and contrariety are in multitude; but from these debility 
and indigence proceed; because in the Gods also [who are characterized 
by unity] there is the winged nature, and at the same time each of the 
horses is good.’ There, however, all things are good, and from such 
things as are good, and not from their contraries; but in other beings, 
there is a mixture of evil and good, multitude, and a diversity of powers, 
through which they are drawn to things of a different nature. And 
among divine beings, indeed, multitude looks to one thing, and is 
bounded by one species of life. But where multitude and difference 
shine forth, there, on account of a diminution of union, there is an 
indigence of power. For all power is one thing, and is that which it is 
from unity, and discord and discrepance arise from the appetition of one 
thing being different from that of another. And thus we have shown 
after what manner the generations of evils subsist, and what that is 
which is called a parhypostasis, or deviation from subsistence, and whence 
it is derived. 

It must now, therefore, be shown what evil itself is. It appears, 
however, to be the most difficult of all things to know what is 
essentially the nature itself of evil; since all knowledge is a contact with 
form, and is itself a form. But evil is without form, and is as it were 
privation. This, perhaps, will become manifest, if, looking to good itself 
and the nature of what is good, we thus survey what evil itself is. For 
as that which is the first good, is beyond all things, so evil itself is 
destitute of all good; I mean so far as it is evil, and a defect and privation 
of good. With respect to good, therefore, how far it extends, after what 
manner it subsists, and what orders it possesses, we have elsewhere 


+ In Morbeka, "simul et equorum utrumque," but after utrumque, it is necessary to 


add bonus. See the Phedrus of Plato [247b], to which Proclus in what he here says 
alludes. 
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shown. But with respect to evil, if so far as evil it is entirely a privation 
of good, it follows that as evil it is destitute of the fountain of good; that 
as infinite it is deprived of the first bound; as debility, that it is without 
the power which is in the intelligible order; that as incommensurable, 
and false, and turpitude itself, it is destitute of the beauty, truth and 
symmetry! through which that which is mixed, and in which the 
unities of beings subsist; that as being naturally without location and 
unstable, it is deprived of the nature and power of eternity which abides 
in one;* but that as privation and without life it does not participate of 
the first monad of forms, and of the life which is there. And if evil is 
corruptive, and the cause of division to the natures with which it is 
present, and is imperfect, it is deprived of the perfective goodness of 
wholes.° For as corruptive, indeed, it leads from existence to 
non-existence; as dividing, it destroys the continuity and union of being; 
and as imperfect, it prevents particulars from obtaining their perfection 
and natural order. Further still, the indefiniteness of the nature of evil, 
causes it to be destitute of, and to deviate from, the summit which 
possesses transcendent union;* its infecundity deprives it of 
generative,’ and its inertness of demiurgic,** power. For it is the 
exclusion, debility and indefiniteness of every good of this kind, viz. it 
is a privation of the monadic cause, of generative power, and efficacious 


' Proclus here alludes to what Plato says in the Philebus, viz. "that every mixture 
if it is rightly made requires three things, viz. beauty, truth and symmetry." But that 
which is first mixed is being itself; and in symmetry, truth and beauty, the unities of 
beings subsist. See the 3rd book of my translation of Proclus on the Theology of Plato 
[TTS vol. VII, pp. 194 & 209]. 


¥ Plato says this of eternity in the Timeeus [37d], so that the Greek of the "manentis 
aterni in uno" of Morbeka is, rov cuwvog pevortos ev evi. 


§ The first monad of forms is what Plato calls, in the Timeeus [39e], avtofwov, or 
animal itself, and is the extremity of the intelligible triad. 


© viz. it is deprived of the intelligible and at the same time intellectual order of 
Gods. 

* viz. evil is destitute of the participation of the summit of the intellectual order, 
ie. of Saturn. 


tt viz. evil is destitute of a participation of the middle of the intellectual order, 
which is vivific and generative. 


# i.e, evil does not participate of the extremity of the intellectual order, in which 
the Demiurgus subsits. 
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production. But if it is the cause of dissimilitude, partition and 
inordination, it is evident that it is thus deficient of assimilitative’ good, 
and of the impartible providential inspection of partible natures, and of 
the order which is necessary to impartible beings. If, however, good 
does not only extend to these orders, but there is also the immaculate* 
genus, which is efficacious and magnificent in its energies, evil will be 
inefficacious, dark and material. Or whence will it possess each of these, 
and other things of a like kind, if not from privations of the 
above-mentioned species of good? For there good subsists primarily, of 
which the good that is in us is a part and an image; and of which evil 
is the privation. And what occasion is there to say this, since the evil 
also which is in bodies, is not only a privation of the good which exists 
in the intelligible and intellectual orders, but also of that which prior to 
body is in souls. For the good which is in bodies, is a corrupt image of 
the good of souls. Hence, likewise, the privation of form will not be a 
frustration of anything else than of intellectual power; because form is 
the offspring of intellect; and that which is productive of essence, is 
essentially intellectual. And thus we have shown, that what is in every 
respect evil, is a privation and defect of good. 

Such, therefore, being the nature of evil, let us in the next place show 
whence its contrariety to good proceeds. For evil, indeed, is a privation, 
but not perfect privation. Hence, being co-existent with the habit of 
which it is the privation, it causes it by its presence to be debile; but 
from the habit assumes itself power and form. In consequence of this, 
the privations of forms, being perfect privations, are alone the absence 
of habits, and are not adverse to them; but the privations of good, are 
adverse to, and in a certain respect contrary to, their habits. For they 
are not entirely impotent and inefficacious, being co-existent with their 
powers, and led as it were by them into form and energy. Plato also 
knowing this, says that injustice itself, is of itself debile and inactive, but 
through the presence of justice both possesses power and is led to 
energy, not abiding in its own nature, nor in a privation of vitality 
alone, because that which is vital subsisting prior to evil, imparts to evil 


* Evil also does not participate of the good derived from the super-mundane order 
of Gods, who are characterised by similitude. 


* The immaculate genus, is the order of arohvror deot, or liberated Gods, which 
genus is said by Proclus, in Theol. Plat. VI, xv [TTS vol. VIL, p. 439], to be axpavror, 
undefiled, ws un peror exg Ta xeipover, nde THY EnpnpErqy UTEpOXNY EKAVOY 7] TEpL 70? 
Kooyov xpopnderee i.e. “as not verging to less excellent natures, nor destroying its exempt 
transcendency, by its providential energies about the world. 
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a participation of life. All life, however, is essentially power; but evil 
being produced through a power which is not its own, is contrary to 
good, employing its own power for the purpose of resisting good. And 
the greater, indeed, the inherent power is, the greater are the energies 
and the works of evil; but they are less when the power is less. In the 
powers of nature, likewise, in bodies, the praternatural then exists in a 
greater degree, when order is entirely dissolved. Hence, in souls also, 
greater effects are produced from a less evil, but less from a greater.’ 
For evil being destitute of its contrary? [good,] is increased, indeed, 
according to its turpitude and privation of form; but being diminished 
according to power and energy, is debile, and at the same time 
inefficacious, For its strength is not from its own power, so that the 
power being increased, the transition would be to something greater; but 
it is from the presence of its contrary; just as if cold should use the 
power of heat for the purpose of effecting its own work, vanquishing its 
power, and causing it to be in subjection to itself. Hence, there being 
a deficiency of the nature contrary to evil, and privation increasing in 
proportion to the deficiency; and the effective energy likewise becoming 
more debile, through a diminution of power, the evil, indeed, is greater, 
but the effect produced by it is less, If, therefore, these things are 
rightly asserted, it must not be said that evil [so far as evil,] either 
effects, or is capable of effecting anything; but both its efficiency and its 
power are derived from its contrary good. For good, on account of its 
mixture with evil, is debile and inefficacious; and evil participates of 
power and energy on account of the presence of good, since both subsist 
in one thing. Thus too, in material bodies, where one thing is contrary 
to another, that which is according to nature corroborates that which is 
preternatural, Or whence do bodies derive a periodic measure, and an 
order of periods, except from natural numbers, and from that disposition 
which is conformable to nature? That, however, which is preternatural 
debilitates that which is according to nature, the energy of nature being 
blunted,’ and the order being dissolved in which its well-being consists. 


' For a less evil, participating more of good, has more power; but a greater evil has 
less power, in consequence of participating less of good: because the power of evil, such 
as it is, is derived from good. For evil in itself, so far as evil, is powerless; so that the 
power which it appears to have, arises from its mixture with good. 


+ In Morbeka, “Solificata enim a contrario"; but the original of "solificata" was, I 
have no doubt, eonuovea. 


5 In Morbeka, “Jatitante naturé ad facere"; but for "Jatitante,” it appears to me to be 
necessary to read hebetante. 
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Thus also in souls, evil vanquishing good,’ employs the power of it for 
its own purposes, viz. it uses the power of reason and its inventions for 
the gratification of inordinate desires. Each, likewise, imparts to the 
other what pertains to its own nature; this indeed power, but shat 
debility; because evil of itself is not adapted to the possession of either 
energy or power. For all power is good, and all energy is an extension 
of power. 

And how, indeed, is it possible to admit that evil possesses power, if 
it is the province of all power to preserve that in which it resides? But 
evil dissipates everything of which it is the evil. Hence, evil is of itself 
inefficacious and impotent; and if, also, as Plato says,’ it is involuntary, 
it will be without will, and thus is deprived of the most primary triad 
of good, viz. of will, power and energy. For good, indeed, in its own 
nature, is accompanied by will, and is powerful and efficacious; but evil 
is without will, and is debile and inefficacious. For neither is that 
wished for by anything which is corruptive of that thing; nor is it the 
province of power, so far as it is power, to corrupt; nor of energy, not 
to have its hypostasis according to power. But as things that are evil 
desire what appears to them to be good, and the evil which appears to 
them is the object of their will, on account of its mixture with good; so, 
likewise, power and effective energy have in evil an apparent subsistence, 
because evil has not these essentially, nor so far as it is evil, but derives 
them externally, in consequence of not having itself a real subsistence, 
but being a deviation from subsistence. It appears, therefore, to me, that 
this is shown by Socrates, in the Theatetus, to those who are capable of 
apprehending his meaning, viz. that evil is neither [absolutely] privation, 
nor contrary to good. For privation is not able to effect anything, nor, 
in short, is at all powerful; nor of itself is a contrary, nor has any power 
or energy. Hence, we denominate evil in a certain respect a 
subcontrary, because it is not of itself entirely a perfect privation, but, 
together with habit, deriving from it power and energy, is constituted 
in the part of contrariety, and is neither perfect privation, nor contrary, 
but subcontrary to good. But the term parhypostasis indicates the truth 
concerning it to those who do not negligently attend to its meaning, It 
is evident, therefore, from what has been said, what the nature of evil 
is, and whence it is derived. 


_,| When evil in the soul vanquishes good, it is because the good which is mingled 
with the evil, is greater than the good which it subdues. For, as Proclus has well 
observed, all the power which evil possesses is derived from good. 


* cf Laws IX, 860d; Tim. 86d - ¢; Protag. 345d; Gorg. 509e. 
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In the next place, let us speak of the differences of evil, and show what 
they are. It has, therefore, been before observed by us, that of evil, one 
kind is in souls, but another in bodies; and, likewise, that evil in souls 
is twofold, this subsisting in the irrational form of life, but chat in the 
rational part. And we now say, that in the three following things evil 
subsists, viz. in a partial soul, in the image’ of soul, and in the body 
which ranks among particulars. Hence, if the good of the rational soul 
is derived from its conversion to intellect, - for intellect is prior to it; - 
and the good of the irrational part is from reason, - for the good of 
everything is derived from that which is proximately beiter than itself - and 
again, if the good of body is a subsistence conformable to nature, - for 
nature is the principle of motion and rest to it; - if this be the case, it is 
necessary that the evil of the rational part should be in a subsistence 
subcontrary to intellect, but of the irrational part, in a deviation from 
reason; since the good of it consists in acting conformably to reason; and 
the evil of body will be a praternatural subsistence. And these three 
evils are inherent in the three natures, through their being subject to 
debility from a diminution in the partial nature of their essence. For 
wholes, as we have frequently said, possess their proper good 
perpetually; but evil exists in particulars and individuals, in which there 
is a deficiency of power, through a diminution of essence, together with 
division and an attenuated union. In short, there is one evil in souls, 
and another in bodies. And of these, that which is in souls is twofold; 
this, indeed, being a molestation of the soul arising from grief or some 
other passion; but shat being turpitude, as it is somewhere said by the 
Elean guest.* But the turpitude of the soul is indeed ignorance and a 
privation of intellect, and its molestation from passion arises from 
discord in the soul, and an abandonment of the life which is according 
to reason. And thus, evil will have a threefold subsistence; but each of 
these likewise is twofold. For, with respect to turpitude, one kind 
subsists about the dianoétic, but another about the doxastic power; 
because the knowledge of each is different; and in the one, there is a 
want of science, but in the other, of art. With respect, however, to 
turpitude and the molestations of the soul, one kind of these subsists in 
its cognitions, and another in its impulses. For appetite is not [in its 
own nature] conformable to reason, - and there are many senses and 
precipitate imaginations,’ - so that appetites oppose those whose life 


+ ite. the irrational, which is the image of the rational soul. 
* Sophista 228e. 


S cf, Enn. I, ii, 5. 
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consists in action, and the phantasy intervening is hostile to those who 
give themselves to the contemplative energy by destroying the purity 
and immateriality of the contemplations. The preternatural, likewise, 
is twofold.’ For the turpitude which is in body is praternatural; since 
this is the debility, the defect and malady of form, the order and 
commensuration of it being dissolved. 

In so many ways, therefore, is evil to be divided; because the measures 
also of beings are in those three principles, - nature, soul and intellect. 
The incommensurate, likewise, is either a privation of the productive 
powers which are in nature, or of those which are in soul, or of those 
which are in intellect, and are generated by intellect. For that which 
adorns anything primarily is better than the thing adorned. But I 
mean by this, every adorning nature which has a primary subsistence. 
And such in bodies, indeed, is nature; in the irrational forms of life, 
reason; but in the rational forms, that which is prior to them, and which 
is intellect; and [in intellectual forms], The Good.' In the images, 
likewise, of the rational soul, the good which they participate is either 
on account of the rational soul [from which they are suspended], or on 
account of the soul which dwells on high.’ But whatever the natures 
are which are suspended from such a soul, they either [subsist on 
account of such a soul, or] on account of that principle which is external 
to them, and from which good is imparted to the beings to which it 
providentially attends.* But with respect to bodies, good to some of 
them is derived from a partial soul, and to others, from that soul which 
ranks as a whole. 


' ie. the praternatural takes place both in soul and in body. 


rnc: , aoe , ; 2 ih 
This sentence in Morbeka is, "Etenim ornans singula melius est ornantis prime, 
But for “ornantis," it is necessary to read ornatis. 
3 The words within the brackets are wanting in Morbeka. Hence, after “in 
rationalibus autem quod ante ipsas," it is requisite to add, sed in intellectualibus. 


° E : ‘ : 
In Morbeka, there is nothing more of this sentence than "idolis autem aut propter 
eam que sursam animam"; but after "aut," it is requisite to add, conformably to the 


above version, propter rationalem aut, etc. But by the soul which dwells on high, 
Proclus means a divine soul. 


* This sentence in Morbeka is, "Quacunque autem et ex anim dependent tali, aut 
Propter id quod extrinsecus principium, 2 quo bonum iis quibus provider." But 
immediately after "tali,” it is requisite to add, conformably to the above translation, aut 
Propter talem animam aut, etc. 
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Some one, however, may still doubt after what manner evils can 
subsist, and whence they are derived, Providence existing. For if evil 
exists, how will the energy of Providence be solely directed to good? 
Or, if the universe is replete with the energies of Providence, how can 
evil subsist among beings? Some, therefore, yield to one of the reasons, 
viz. that all things are not from Providence if evil exists, and that evil 
is not, if all things are from Providence and The Good. For this, in the 
first place, perhaps, disturbs the mind, that evil is in souls. For evil 
considered by itself is unmingled with its contrary good, is most 
obscure, and nothing else than darkness; and if it subsisted by itself, it 
might perhaps be an impediment to the works of Providence. But, as 
we have frequently said, evil is not unmingled with good, and there is no 
such thing as evil itself; since it is in a certain respect, and not absolutely 
evil, through its participation of good. For, in short, it is not the same 
thing to say, that God is the cause of all things, and that he is alone the 
cause of all things [since other causes co-operate with him]. For the 
former assertion is true, but the latter not. For intellect is the cause of 
the natures posterior to itself; soul, of the beings which are consequent 
to it; and nature, of bodies, and whatever is inherent in bodies, Each of 
these, likewise, produces in a different way. For God produces 
primarily, and according to transcendent union; intellect, according to 
an eternal energy; soul, self-motively; and nature, through necessity. 
And neither is that which produces intellectually the same with that 
which is prior to it, nor with that which is secondary to it, so far as it 
is secondary. If, therefore, all things are from Providence, and no one 
of all things is evil, so far as it is from, and is produced by Providence, 
why is it wonderful that evil should have a place among beings, so far 
as it subsists from soul? And the same thing, indeed, will be evil to 
particulars, but good to wholes. It will, however, be in a greater degree 
evil to particulars, because evil is derived from them. For not energy 
alone, but also that which energises, possesses from Providence an 
excellent condition of being. Hence, in a certain respect good is in 
them, -I mean, in the evils which exist in the soul. And thus it will be 
credible that Providence does not suffer any one of these to be deprived 
of itself. Evil, therefore, must be admitted to be twofold; one being 
within the soul, and consisting either in improper imaginations, or 
vicious consent, or base choice; but the other subsisting externally, and 
becoming apparent in various actions, which are the effects either of 
anger or desire. 
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All such things, therefore, as these manifoldly possess good. For they 
are effected for the avengement of other natures. The action, also, is 
according to the desert of the agent; and that which acts badly, does not 
suffer the same punishment for every bad action, whatever it may be, 
nor does it require the same punishment for each. These deeds, therefore, 
are entirely good to that which suffers from them; and they are also good to 
that which is effective of them, so far as it follows or acts in conformity to 
wholes; but so far as it acts from itself, the deeds are evil, and detrimental 
to itself, and do not give completion to the great conceptions of the soul. 
This, however, is the beginning of salvation to the patient. For in many 
persons, the meditated evil remaining within the soul is concealed, but 
at length,’ as being base and improper, is benefited, and its nature then 
becomes evident when it exists in energy. This is manifested by the 
penitence and remorse of the soul, reproaching itself, as it were, for the 
evil deed. For the arts of physicians, also, by opening ulcers, and thus 
making the passion and the inwardly concealed cause of the disease 
evident, exhibit an image of the operations of Providence, who admits 
both the base deeds and depraved passions, in order that the latter being 
changed from the conception which they had formed, and from the 
habit which was caused and inflated by evils, may assume the principle 
of a better period and life. But whatever passions are within the soul, 
are accompanied by the good of the evil, so far as they always lead the 
soul to what is proper. For it is not possible for that which chooses 
things of a worse nature to remain in such as are better, but it soon 
tends to that which is dark and base. And not actions only, but likewise 
without these, the elections of the soul contain in themselves 
[retributive] justice. For every election leads the soul to that which is 
similar to its choice. If, therefore, there is anything depraved and base 
and atheistical in the soul, the transferring it to that which is congenial 
to itself is soon attended with good, with the desert which is from 
Providence, and with the law inherent in souls, which leads each of 
them to what is appropriate. For Providence foreknows the life of the 
soul, and through this conjoins it to things similar to itself; but this is 
the same as uniting it with that which it deserves, or with that which is 
conformable to its difference with respect to other souls; this, again, 
Unites it to what is imparted by Providence, and this [finally] to good. 
If, indeed, it were fit that souls which act unjustly should abide on high, 
which it is not lawful to assert, their choice would in no respect possess 


* Tandem is omitted in this place in the version of Morbeka, but evidently ought 
to have been inserted. 
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what is good; but being alone evil, it would be entirely atheistical and 
unjust. But if choice soon removes the elective soul from things of a 
better nature, it possesses good mingled with evil. For every soul 
naturally desires the supernal region. When souls, therefore, descend 
into the realms of mortality, their choice is directed to a degraded life; 
but it is necessary that everything should descend which does not 
[always] energise according to intellect, though the lapse is to some souls 
more, and to others less, because the choice in them varies. 

But after what manner is the evil that is in bodies at the same time 
good? May we not say, that this to the whole is according to nature,” 
but to the part is preternatural. Evil, however, is in a greater degree 
good to the whole than to the part, because it contributes naturally to 
the universe; but so far as it is distributed into parts, it has from thence 
the preternatural, But the evil which is in bodies is twofold,* one kind 
existing as deformity, but another as disease. I call, however, the 
deformity of body everything which is not a praeternatural disease of it. 
For monsters are the turpitudes of nature. And in nature, considered as 
a whole, deformity subsists naturally,’ because in this it is reason [ie. 
a producing principle] and form; but in a partial nature, deformity is one 
reason [or form], and that which is contrary to this, is to such a nature 
preternatural, But in nature as a whole, all producing principles and all 
forms subsist naturally. And sometimes, indeed, from one species or 
form, that which is generated is one thing; for the form of man in 
nature may be said to generate man in a more principal manner than 
anything else.° But sometimes many things are generated from one 
form; for there is one productive principle of figure in nature, but many 
different kinds of figures proceed from it. And sometimes, from many 
forms one thing is produced; such as are the mixtures of species about 
matter, that appear to be monsters to an individual nature, which desires 
to obtain, and subsists according to one form. Lastly, sometimes many 
things [of the same species] proceed from many forms; for in many such 
things there is both equality and inequality. All species or forms, 
therefore, are according to nature, both such as are unmingled, and such 


+ Bor "secundum rationem" here in Morbeka, it is evidently necessary from what 
follows to read secundum naturam. 


+ cf. Sophista 228. 


5 In Morbeka, in this place, after "hoc quidem turpe secundum naturam totam,” it is 
necessary to add, est naturaliter, conformably to the above translation. 


© cf. Aristotle, Physics 194b, 198a; Met. 1032a. 
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as are mingled, and proceed from those producing powers which are in 
Nature herself, with all the variety of which she is replete. To some 
bodies, however, disease is according to nature; because each of these is 
generated that which it is said to be in a twofold respect, viz. both from 
a partial and a total nature. But that which is corruptible is so naturally 
with respect to nature considered as a whole, but is praeternatural to a 
partial nature.’ For that into which the thing that is corrupted is 
transmuted, possesses a form and reason from total nature, contrary to 
the nature of the thing corrupted. For so far as that which is corrupted 
is a whole, so far the corruption of it is praternatural; but so far as it is 
a portion of the universe, the corruption of it is according to nature; 
since every whole subsists according to the form or productive principle 
which is in it. And thus corruption is produced from one thing, and the 
corruption is again the cause of the generation of another thing. 
Hence, the evil which is in bodies is not unmingled evil; but the evil 
of these, so far as it is from Providence, is natural; and, in short, those 
things that have a generation, have it on account of good. Some one, 
however, may say, How is it possible for that which is perfectly good 
to suffer that which is deprived of the nature of good to remain? For 
neither is it possible for evil to exist, without having the appearance of 
its contrary, good; because all things, and even evil itself, are for the sake 
of good. To this we answer, that if all things are for the sake of good, 
Divinity is not the cause of evils. For evil, so far as evil, is not derived 
from thence, but from other causes, which, as we have before observed, 
generate not from power, but from debility. On which account, as it 
appears to me, Plato,’ arranging all things about the King of all, and 
asserting that all things are for his sake, and even such as are not good, 
- for they have the appearance of good, - calls this King the cause of all 
things, and the cause of every being. But he does not, indeed, call him 
the cause of evils, so far as they are evils, but so far as each of these is 
good, in consequence of ranking among beings. If, therefore, we rightly 
assert these things, both all things will be derived from Providence, and 
evil will have a place among beings. Hence, also, the Gods produce evil, 
but they produce it as good; and, as possessing a transcendently united 
knowledge, they know all things, impartibly such as are partible, 
boniformly such as are evil; and multitude is known by them according 


This sentence in Morbeka is, " Corruptibile autem secundum naturam quidem totam, 
preter naturam autem particularem"; but immediately after "quidem, it is necessary to 
insert ad, and also immediately after "aterm". 


* cf. Comm. in Remp. I, 38. 
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to profound union. For there is one knowledge pertaining to soul, 
another to an intellectual nature, and another to the Gods themselves. 
‘And the first of these, indeed, is a self-motive, the second an eternal, and 
the third an ineffable and transcendently united knowledge, both 
knowing and producing all things by The One Itself 


+ See a most admirable confirmation of all that is said in this treatise On the 
Subsistence of Evil, by Proclus, in my translation of his Commentary on the Timaus of 
Plato, vol. i, 311A ff. [TTS vol. XVI] 
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Additional Notes on 
The Subsistence of Evil 


1 (See page 104) After essential heroes, an order of souls follows, who 
proximately govern the affairs of men, and are demoniacal kara oxeou, 
according to habitude or alliance, but not essentially. Of this kind are the 
Nymphs, that sympathise with waters, Pans, with the feet of goats, and 
the like: and they differ from those powers that are essentially of a 
demoniacal characteristic, in this, that they assume a variety of shapes 
(each of the others immutably preserving one form), are subject to 
various passions, and are the causes of manifold deception to mankind, 
Proclus, in his Scholia on the Cratylus of Plato observes, O71 evor Kou 
Tlavec tparyooxenerg Kou APnvoiixon Puc TXNMOLOL TOLKLAOLG XPWMEVELL, 
KQL TPOGEXWE UTEP TOUS AVOpwmoUG ToALTEVOLEVCLL, OL NY n AONVA N Tw 
Obdvoe kar 7 Terepaxw daveow. ie. "There are Pans with the feet 
of goats, and Minerval souls assuming a variety of shapes, and 
proximately governing mankind, such as was the Minerva that appeared 
to Ulysses and Telemachus," 

Proclus also, in Plat. Polit. p. 359, remarks concerning demons kava 
oxeowv, as follows: TpooGevtog de tov TINatwvog ev rowg mept TC 
adndevac, o71 TavTy apevdec, ov povoy To Bevov, aAAc Kau TO daporor, 
bet aBerv aro ravrTnS mS TeOGONKNC, OTL TO WC AANOWS Souporor 
TQAVTH, OV TO KATA GXEOLW, O KOU METABONAG VTOMEVEL TAVTOLAG, Koel 
MATH TOUVTOUS O16 cv yernTa didov. wav de TO KT’ oVOLALY SoauporLoy 
ArytKoy pevor, TavTwo adnbevtiKov Eo7Lv. adoyov be ov adEKTOY Kaw 
adnPevas kkou Yevdouc. 510 Kou o TAcru ovk evrev adnOevtiKoy may To 
Souporoy Kou Bevov, WAX’ ont awevdeg may. adexrov yap mav Wevdouc: 
adda: TO Mev wC TedvKo aAAnBevEew povwc, To be, wG pnT’ aAnbevor, 
wate Yevdopevov. ogoy ovy anatnTtKov yevos o LoTopELTaL, 1 TAC 
XpjGpwWdLAc vTodvopevor, n TOUS KANGEOLY VTEKOVOP, 7 KOLL EK TAUVTOLCTOU 
TLOL OVYYLVOLEVOY, TwY KATA oXEOLY EaTLY Soupovwy. Ev bE TIVES UTFO 
Seutpovesy ATATHVTAL THY OVTWS SaupovwY, St EAUTOUS ATATWITOL, KOLL OV 
& EKELVOUC, WoTEp Kau ETL TWH Dewy Edeyouev. i.e. "As Plato however 
adds, in what he says about truth, that not only divinity, but likewise 
a dzmoniacal nature, is entirely without falsehood, it is necessary to 
assume from this addition, that what truly possesses the nature of a 
dzmon, and not a demon according to habitude, is perfectly free from 
falsehood. For a demon according to habitude sustains all-various 
mutations, and deceives those with whom he is friendly. But every 
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essential demon, and who is at the same time rational, is perfectly 
veracious; and if he is irrational, he is unreceptive both of truth and 
falsehood. Hence, Plato does not say, that every damoniacal and divine 
nature is veracious, but that every such nature is without falsehood. For 
all these are unreceptive of falsehood; but this is the case with the 
rational kind, as being naturally adapted to be alone veracious; and with 
the irrational, as not being conversant with either truth or falsehood. 
Hence, whatever deceitful kind of demons is mentioned in history, 
either as secretly assuming the office of delivering oracles, or becoming 
obedient to invocations, or being casually present with certain persons, - 
every such kind pertains to those who are demons according to 
habitude, proximity and alliance. But if certain persons are deceived by 
those who are truly [or essentially] demons, they are deceived through 
themselves, and not through them, as we before observed respecting the 
Gods." To such daemons as these may be applied what Iamblichus says, 
De Myst. IV, vii, 190, viz. "An evil daemon requires that his worshipper 
should be just, because such a damon assumes the appearance of one 
belonging to the divine genus; but he is subservient to what is unjust, 
because he is depraved." 


2 (See page 105) What the Pseudo Dionysius says in that part of his 
treatise on the Divine Names in which he shows that there is no such 
thing as evil itself, is wholly derived from this treatise of Proclus, as will 
be evident by comparing the one with the other. I give the following 
extract from that work, as an obvious proof that what is said by Proclus 
in this place, was taken from thence by Dionysius: Ovk apo ovde €v 
AY YEAOLG EOTL TO KCLKOY. LANA KOAALFELY TOUS AHAPTAVOVTAG ELOL KAKOL. 
TOUT "VOUY TH AOYG KOU OL GUPpanoTou TY TANLMENOVTAY KOKO. KOLL 
Tay Lepewy ot Tov BEBnov Tw Dewy pYOTHPLUY CEMELP'YOVTES. KALTOL ovde 
70 kohateabou Kakov add 70 akLoy yevedBau Kohacews. ovde TO KOT" 
cckveey oxrerpyeabau Twp Lepr aiddor To Evoryn, Ket aVLEpoY “yevEdBou KoLt 
TeV axpavTwv cveriTndetor. i.e. "Hence, neither is evil in angels; unless 
it should be said that they are evil because they punish offenders. But 
if this be admitted, the castigators of all those who act erroneously will 
be evil; and consequently, this will be the case with those who exclude 
the profane from the inspection of divine mysteries. It is not, however, 
evil to punish those that deserve to be punished, but it is evil to deserve 
punishment. Nor is it evil to be deservedly excluded from sacred 
mysteries, but to become defiled and profane, and unadapted to the 
participation of what is pure." The learned reader will find, on perusing 
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the whole of what is said by this Dionysius concerning evil, in the 
above-mentioned treatise, that the greater part of it is derived from the 
present work of Proclus. 


3. (See page 147) What is here asserted by Proclus is to be found in 
the second Epistle of Plato to Dionysius [Epist. II, 312e f. TTS vol XIII, 
p. 619; see also Comm. in Tim. I, 356a & Comm. in Rep. I, 287]; and 
the whole of the passage to which he refers is as follows: n¢ yap 6n 
Kara Tov Exetvou doyou ovx’ txavwcs amodederxPar gor TEpL THS TOV 
mpwrov dvoews. Ppaoteov bn oor dr’ cumypar, w' av Tey beATOS 1 
Tovrou 1 YNG EV TTVXQUS TAIN, oO avayvous wn yw. we yap EXEL, MEPL 
TOV TAVTUY BOAOLNER TOVT’ EOTL, KOLL EKELVOU EVEKCL TEPTCL, KOU EKELVO 
aurioy aTavTar Twv KadwY. SevTEpoY be TEpL Ta SEVTEPLL, KOU TPLTOY TEPL 
To TpiTa. 1 our avOpwmvy YuXN Tept UTA opeyeTan maBELY ToL’ aATTC 
€o7, BNeTovoR ELS TH AUTNG OvYyErN, wY ovdEY LKAVWS EXEL. TOU bE 
Bacorhews mept Kou wy Evrov, ovdev EoTLY ToLOUTO, To bn METH TOUTO N LUX 
now: adda Tovoy 7 unv TouT’ EaTLV, w To Atovvotov Kat Awprdog, To 
EPWTNLOL, 0 TAVTWY CUTLOV EOTL KLKWY LaNov bE N TEpL TOUTWY wBLG, EV 
TM) Woxy evyeyvouern nv et pn TLC EEcupeOnoerar, THS AANOELAG OVTWS 
ov pnmoTe TUXOL. 

There is an important difference between some parts of this passage as 
quoted by Proclus, and all the printed editions of it, which has not been 
noticed by any of the editors of Plato’s Works. For Proclus (in Plat. 
Theol. p. 103) for ev rrvxoug toby, has rvxn¢ poby. But I have no 
doubt that Proclus originally wrote ev ruxau¢ maby, and that rvxn¢ 
Hay is an error of the transcriber. In the second place, in the sentence 
QQ ToLoy TL pny Tour’ ear, w Tau Atovuaou, K.7.. which, from what 
aa 4g a ited evidently not considered by him as interrogative, 
Ef clus, it is requisite to read, conformably to all the 
- itions of Plato, kaw. (And this is confirmed in the Treatise of 

amascius rept Apxwv.) With these alterations, therefore, the whole 
ae will be in English as follows: "You say, according to his report, 
we ee that I have not sufficiently demonstrated 
ee & : nae seers the first nature. I must speake to you 

re in , that in case the letter should meet with any 
ene either by land or sea, he who reads it may not understand 
ae sae a ces Re these particulars are as follow: All things 
ie ee ing 4 and all things subsist for his sake; and 
ear eautiful things. But second things are situated 
is second, and such as are third about that which is 
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third. The human soul, therefore, extends itself about these, in order to 
learn what kind of things they are, looking to such natures as are allied 
to itself, none of which is sufficient for the purpose. But about the King 
himself, and the things of which I have spoken, there is nothing of this 
kind; since the soul alone speaks of that which is posterior to this. 
Indeed, O son of Dionysius and Doris, this your enquiry [about the first 
nature] is as of that which is endued with a certain quality, and such an 
inquiry is the cause of all evils. Or, rather, it is a parturition 
respecting this ingenerated in the soul, from which he who is not 
liberated will never in reality acquire truth." 

Proclus has made some admirable observations on this passage in the 
above-mentioned part of his treatise on the Theology of Plato, to my 
translation of which I refer the English reader [TTS vol. VIII]. 


+ In translating this part of the passage in my Plato, I was misled by finding in 
Proclus kod instead of kaxwy. And I did not discover my mistake till I had read the 
above-mentioned Treatise of Damascius, which was not printed at the time of the 
publication of my translation of Plato, but long after. 


The 
Fragments 


THAT REMAIN OF THE 


LOST WRITINGS OF PROCLUS 


surnamed 


The Platonic Successor 


Fragments of Proclus 


Concerning Light 0.6... se sees eer e tert eter ee etree 157 


In defence of the Timaus .. 00. e eevee eeeee eer er eee ennee 157 





On the Eternity of the World 





Concerning Place 
On Metals and Planets ..... 0000s e cere ee eee ete e eens 204 


On Soul, Body and Death .. 66... sees eee terete eee ee 205 


PREFACE 


To the lovers of the wisdom of the Greeks, any remains of the 
writings of Proclus will always be invaluable, as he was a man who, for 
the variety of his powers, the beauty of his diction, the magnificence of 
his conceptions, and his luminous development of the abstruse dogmas 
of the ancients, is unrivalled among the disciples of Plato. As, therefore, 
of all his philosophical works that are extant, I have translated the whole 
of some, and parts of others, I was also desirous to present the English 
reader with a translation of the existing Fragments of such of his works 
as are lost. 

Of these Fragments, the largest, which is on the Eternity of the World, 
and originally consisted of eighteen arguments, wants only the first 
argument to render it complete; and of this I have endeavoured to 
collect the substance, from what Philoponus has written against it. 
There is a Latin translation of the work of Philoponus’ - in which these 
Arguments are alone to be found - by Joannes Mahotius: Lugdun. 1557, 
fol.; from which, as the learned reader will perceive, 1 have frequently 
been enabled to correct the printed Greek text. The acute Simplicius is 
of opinion, that this work of Philoponus is replete with garrulity and 
nugacity, and a considerable portion of his Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Treatise on the Heavens, consists of a confutation of the sophistical 
reasoning of this smatterer in philosophy. In doing this, likewise, he 
a Hercules to assist him in the purification of such an Augean 
stable. 

Tt is remarkable, that though the writings of Proclus are entirely 
neglected, and even unknown to many who are called scholars, in this 
country, yet they are so much esteemed in France and Germany, that 
such of his works as were only before extant in manuscript, have been 
recently published by the very learned Professors Boissonade, Victor 
Cousin, and Creuzer* The second of these learned men, indeed, 


' The Greek edition of this work of Philoponus against Proclus was printed at 
Venice, 1535, fol. 


* Of the works of Proclus, the first of these Professors has published the Scholia on 
the Cratylus; the second, the Commentaries on the First Alcibiades, and Five out of the 
Seven existing Books on the Parmenides of Plato; and also, from the version of Morbeka, 
the Treatise on Providence and Fate; A Solution of Ten Doubts concerning Providence; 
and the Treatise on the Subsistence of Evil; and the third, the Commentaries on the First 
Alcibiades, and the Theological Elements. All these learned men have done me the 
honour to speak of me in the handsomest manner, both in the letters which I have 
received from them, and in the above-mentioned publications. The last of them, in 
Particular, has adopted most of my emendations of the Greek text of the Theological 
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conceived so highly of the merits of Proclus, as to say of him, "that, like 
Homer himself, he obscures, by his own name, the names of all those 
that preceded him, and has drawn to himself alone the merits and praises 
of all [the Platonic philosophers]." The eulogy therefore, of Ammonius 
Hermeas, "that Proclus possessed the power of unfolding the opinions 
of the ancients, and a scientific judgment of the nature of things, in the 
highest perfection possible to humanity,"' will be immediately assented 
to by every one who is much conversant with the writings of this most 
extraordinary man. Perhaps, however, the ignorance in this country, of 
the writings of this Coryphean philosopher, may be very reasonably ac- 
counted for, by what Mr Harris says in the Preface to his Hermes, viz. 
"Tis perhaps too much the case with the multitude in every nation, that 
as they know little beyond themselves and their own affairs, so, out of 
this narrow sphere of knowledge, they think nothing worth knowing. As 
wwe, BRITONS, by our situation, live divided from the whole world, this, 
perhaps, will be found to be more remarkably our case. And hence the 
reason, that our studies are usually satisfied in the works of our own 
countrymen; that in philosophy, in poetry, in every kind of subject, 
whether serious or ludicrous, whether sacred or profane, we think 
perfection with ourselves, and that it is superfluous to search farther." 


+ Ee de re kon muecc SurmBernper eoeveyxew Tepe Ty Tov BBov sednverar, 
cerommpevevoartes Taw eEnynaewy Tov detov NOY S:dacKeou TpoxAou Tov TAaTwriKoU 
SuoBoxov, Tov €1S eexpov TS avdpwrwyC Suacwe THY TH WENYATINY Tey DOKOLITEY TOI 
mONLOLS SUVOLLLY, Kou THY EMLOTHPOMUKNY TMS PUEWS TP OVTWY KPLTOY aoKnOaPTos, 
ONAMY OY Tw Roe Dew XacpLy opohoynaauper.- Ammon. Herm. de Interpret. (preface). 


A translation of 
THE FRAGMENTS 


that remain of the 


LOST WRITINGS OF PROCLUS 


ON LIGHT’ 


If with respect to light, one kind is material, but another immaterial. 
according to the difference of those illuminating natures, fire and the 
sun, the light which is immaterial is, in a certain respect, corrupted; but 
material light, in a certain respect, pervades through material eubstances: 
for the whole air appears to be no less illuminated by the sun than by 
the fire that is procured by us. And when clouds pass under the sun. 
the light is in one part intercepted, and we do not receive the whole of 
it. For how can the light which is in the heavens be continuous with 
that which is in the air? since the latter is corruptible, but the former 
not. And the one, indeed, is suspended from its proper principle; but 
the other, if it should so happen, is cut off, and sometimes is not. “The 
corruptible, however, is not continuous with the incorruptible: for two 
things of this kind are specifically different from each other. 


In Defence of the Timeus of PLATO, against the 
Objections made to it by ARISTOTLE. 


Aristotle objects to the very name of paradigm, asserting that it is 
alee and he is much more hostile to the dogma which 
a = # leas, and particularly to that of animal itself, as is evident 
a i ie says in his Metaphysics. And it appears, that this man is 
ae rse to any of the dogmas of Plato as he is to the hypothesis of 

; not only in his Logical Treatises calling ideas sonorous trifles, but 


' This and the five followi 
‘ ing Fragments are to be found i i 
Philoponus against Proclus, on the Eternity of the val ee ease 


‘ eerere ge 

Immaterial light is, in a certain respect, corrupted, bi ipi it i 
ne in arrupted, because the recipient of it is 
ena -whlen this is covrupred, the light which it received depars to is 
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also in his Ethics contending against the existence of The Good Itself. In 
his Physics, likewise, he does not think it proper to refer the generations 
of things to ideas: for he says this in his Treatise on Generation and 
Corruption. And this his hostility to the doctrine of ideas’ is much 
more apparent in his Metaphysics; because the discussion there is 
concerning principles: for there he adduces numerous arguments against 
ideas, in the beginning, middle, and end of that treatise. In his 
Dialogues, also, he most manifestly exclaims, that he cannot assent to 
this dogma, though some one may think that he speaks against it for the 
purpose of contention. 





The maker always existing, that which is generated by him likewise 
always exists. For either God does not always make; or, he indeed 
always makes, but the universe is not always generated;! or, he always 
makes, and the universe is always generated. But if God does not always 
make, he will evidently be [at a certain time] an efficient in capacity, and 
again an efficient in energy, and he will be an imperfect Demiurgus, and 
indigent of time. If, however, he always makes, but the universe is 
generated at a certain time, an impossibility will take place. For when 
that which makes is in energy, that which is generated will also be 
generated in energy. Both, therefore, exist always; the one being 
generated, and the other producing perpetually. 

The world is always fabricated; and as the Demiurgus fabricated 
always, and still fabricates, so likewise the world is always fabricated, 
and now rising into existence, was generated, and, having been made, is 
always generated [or becoming to be]; so that the world is always 
fabricated. And as the Demiurgus always did fabricate, and still 
fabricates, so the world was always and is fabricated; and while it is 
becoming to be, was generated, and having been generated, is always 
generated. 

Proclus assents to what is said by Aristotle concerning the perpetuity 
of the world; but he says it was not just in him to accuse Plato. For to 
be generated, does not signify, with Plato, the beginning of existence, but 
a subsistence in perpetually becoming to be. For the natures which are 


+ See my Dissertation on the Philosophy of Aristotle, in which the opposition of 
‘Aristotle to Plato’s doctrine of ideas is shewn to have been employed for the purpose 
of guarding from misapprehension, and not of subverting that doctrine. 


+ Proclus here uses the word ywerau, generated, because the universe, on account of 
the flowing condition of its nature, is always rising into existence, or becoming to be. 
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established above time, and which are eternal, have the whole of their 
essence and power, and the perfection of their energy, simultaneously 
present. But every thing which is in time has not its proper life 
collectively and at once present. For whatever is in time, though it 
should be extended to an infinite time, has an existence at A CERTAIN 
TIME. For that portion of being which it possesses exists in a certain 
time. For time is not [wholly] present at once; but is generated 
infinitely, and was not produced at a certain period in the past time. 
The universe, therefore, was thus generated, as not having a subsistence 
such as that of eternal beings, but as that which is generated, or 
becoming to be, through the whole of time, and always subsisting at a 
certain time, according to that part of time which is present. And again, 
the universe was generated, as not being the cause to itself of its 
existence, but deriving its subsistence from some other nature, which is 
the fourth signification of a generated essence; I mean that which has a 
cause of its generation. 

But if Timeus [in Plato] calls the world a God which will be at a 
certain time (for perhaps this may give disturbance to some), and induce 
them to ask whether he gives to the world a generation in a part of 
time? For the once, or at a certain time, must be admitted by us to be 
a certain part of time. To this we reply, that every thing which is in 
time, whether in an infinite or in a finite time, will always exist at a 
certain time. For whatever portion of it may be assumed, this portion 
is in a certain time. For the whole of time does not subsist at once, but 
according to a part. If, therefore, any thing is in time, though it should 
be extended to an infinite time, it has indeed an existence at a certain 
time. But it is generated, or becoming to be, to infinity, and is always 
Passing from an existence at one time’ to an existence at another. And 
it was at a certain time, and is at a certain time, and will be at a certain 
time.* This existence too, at a certain time, is always different. The 


* In the original, wAX' ovro7t eu 
in t ginal, SC ao cet peOtoTapevov. But the sense requires 
Kone this is confirmed by the version of Mahotius,) that we should read, ccdematle 
¢ above translation, aAA* azo Tou ToTE EtG GAANO, K.T-A. 


* The corporeal world is continually rising i: is i 

" ig into existence, or becoming to be, but 
ya Possesses real being. Hence, like the image of a tree in a rapid nese it has the 
ee a tree without the reality, and seems to endure perpetually the same, yet 
oe ly renewed by the continual renovation of the stream. The world therefore 
was, Bee and will be at a certain time, in the same manner as it may be said of the 
a a tree in a torrent, that it was yesterday, is today, and will be tomorrow, 
[ithous any interruption of the continuity of its flux. Philoponus, not perceiving this, 

, with his usual stupidity, opposed what is here said by Proclus. 
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world, however, when it exists at a certain time, has a no less 
[continued] existence. Hence that which has its hypostasis in a part of 
time, at a certain time is becoming to be, and at a certain time is, and at 
a certain time will be, But that which exists in every time [or for ever] 
is indeed at a certain time, but is always generated, or becoming to be; 
and in perpetually becoming to be, imitates that which always is. 

This, therefore, alone ought to be considered, whether it is necessary 
to denominate a celestial body, and in a similar manner the whole 
world, a thing of a generated nature. But how is it possible not to assert 
this from the very arguments which Aristotle himself affords us? For 
he says that no finite body has an infinite power; and this he 
demonstrates in the eighth book of his Physics. If, therefore, the world 
is finite (for this he demonstrates), it is necessary that it should not 
possess an infinite power. But in the former part of this treatise we 
have shewn that eternity is infinite power. The world, therefore, has 
not an eternal subsistence, since it does not possess infinite power. If, 
however, it has not an eternal hypostasis, (for a thing of this kind 
participates of eternity, but that which participates of eternity 
participates of infinite power,) it is necessary that the world should not 
always be.' For to exist always, is, according to Aristotle himself, the 
peculiarity of eternity, since, as he says, eternity from this derives its 
appellation. For that which is true of eternal being, is not true of that 
which is always generated [or becoming to be], viz. the possession of 
infinite power, through being perpetually generated, but this pertains to 
the maker of it, Hence, too, it is always generated, acquiring perpetuity 
of existence through that which, according to essence, is eternally beings 
but it does not possess perpetuity, so far as pertains to itself. So that the 
definition of that which is generated may also be adapted to the world. 
Every thing, therefore, which is generated, is indeed itself essentially 
entirely destructible; but being bound by true being, it remains in 
becoming to be, and the whole of it is a generated nature. Hence 
[though naturally destructible] it is not destroyed, in consequence of the 
participation of existence which it derives from true being. For, since 
the universe is finite, but that which is finite has not an infinite power, 
as Aristotle demonstrates; and as that which moves with an infinite 
motion moves with an infinite power, it is evident that the immovable 
cause of infinite motion to the universe, possesses itself an infinite 


+ In the original, averyxn yn euaw Tov koopor cet. For the world is not always, 
addRoe pryverait cet, ie. but is always becoming to be, or, rising into existence; since it has 
not an eternal sameness of being, but a perpetually flowing subsistence. 
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power; so that, if you conceive the universe to be separated from its 
immovable cause, it will not be moved to infinity, nor will it posses an 
infinite power, but will have a cessation of its motion. If, however, you 
again conjoin this cause with the universe, it will be moved to infinity 
through it. Nor is there any absurdity in separating by conception 
things which are conjoined, in order that we may perceive what will 
happen to the one from the other; and, in consequence of perceiving 
this, may understand what the inferior nature possesses from itself, and 
what it derives, from its co-arrangement, from that which is superior to 
it. For, in short, since, in terrestrial natures, we see that they are partly 
corrupted through imbecility, and are partly preserved through power, 
much more will perpetuity and immortality’ be inherent in things 
incorruptible, through infinite power: for every finite power is 
corrupted. 





For the celestial fire is not caustic, but, as I should say, is vivific, in the 
same manner as the heat which is naturally inherent in us. And 
Aristotle himself, in his Treatise on the Generation of Animals, says, that 
there is a certain illumination from which, being present, every mortal 
nature lives. All heaven, therefore, consists of a fire of this kind; but 
the stars have, for the most part, this element, yet they have also the 
summits of the other elements. Moreover, if we likewise consider, that 
earth darkens all illuminative natures, and produces shadow, but that the 
elements which are situated between earth and fire being naturally 
diaphanous, are the recipients of both darkness and light, and yet are not 
the causes of either of these to bodies, but that fire alone is the supplier 
of light, in the same manner as earth is of darkness, and that these are 
at the greatest distance from each other, - if we consider this, we may 
understand how the celestial bodies are naturally of a fiery characteristic. 
For it is evident that they illuminate in the same manner as our 
sublunary fire. If, however this is common to both, it is manifest that 


t Pe 
inn In the original, wokAy padAdov ev 701g adBaproig 7 Abapore Sia Svrcpiy 
.OvOTL CLTELpOV. But from the version of Mahotius, - which is, "Multo magis his, qua 
He as conveniat perpetutas atque immortalivus, propter vires, easque infinitas," 
= it appears that, for 7 ad@apo.e, it is requisite to read 7 ciiborng Kot abaveotey, 
agreeably to the above translation. 
ae Viz. the sublunary elements have, in the stars and in the heavens, a causal 
sistence. See more on this subject in the third book of my translation of Proclus on 
the Timeus of Plato. 
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the fire which is here, is allied to the fire of the celestial bodies. It is 
not proper, therefore, to introduce to the universe a celestial nature, as 
something foreign to it, but placing there the summits of sublunary 
natures, we should admit that the elements which are here, derive their 
generation through an alliance to the nature of the celestial orbs. 


The Original of the following Extracts, from the same Treatise of PROCLUS, 
is only to be found in the Commentary of SIMPLICIUS on the Third Book of 
ARISTOTLE’s Treatise on the Heavens.' 


In answer to the objection of Aristotle, that if the elements are 
generated by a dissolution into planes, it is absurd to suppose that all 
things are not generated from each other, - Proclus observes, "that we 
must assert the very contrary. For the phenomena do not accord with 
those who transmute earth, and move things immovable. For we never 
see earth changed into other things; but terrestrial natures are changed, 
so far as they are full of air or water. All earth, however, is 
unchangeable, because earth alone becomes, as it were, ashes, or a calx. 
For in metallic operations, the whole of the moisture in metals is 
consumed, but the ashes remain impassive. Not that earth is entirely 
impassive to other things; for it is divided by them falling upon it; yet 
the parts of it remain, until again falling on each other, they from 
themselves make one body. But if it should be said that earth, on 
account of its qualities, is changed into other things, being itself cold and 
dry, earth will be more swiftly changed into fire than into water; though 
water, indeed, appears to be burnt, but earth, when subsisting by itself, 
(ie. when it is pure earth, and earth alone,) is not burnt." He adds, 
"And the heaven, indeed, is neither divisible nor mutable; but the earth 
existing as the most ancient of the bodies within the heaven, is divisible, 
but not mutable; and the intermediate natures are both divisible and 
mutable." 

Aristotle observes, "that earth is especially an element, and is alone 
incorruptible, if that which is indissoluble is incorruptible, and an 
element. For earth alone is incapable of being dissolved into another 
body." The philosopher Proclus replies to this objection, yielding to 
what Aristotle says about earth, viz. that it is perfectly incapable of 
being changed into the other three elements. And he says, "that Plato, 
on this account, calls it the first and most ancient of the bodies within 
the heaven, as unchangeable into other things, and that the other 
elements give completion to the earth, in whose bosom they are seated, 
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viz. water, air, and sublunary fire. But in consequence of being, after a 
manner, divided by the other elements, it becomes one of them; for 
division is a passion which exterminates continuity. If, however, it 
suffers being divided by the other elements, and energises on them, 
embracing, compressing, and thus causing them to waste away, it is very 
properly co-divided with those things from which it suffers, and on 
which it energises according to the same passion in a certain respect. 
For there is a division of each, though the more attenuated are divided 
by the more sharp in one way, as in the arts by saws, augers, and 
gimlets; and the more gross in another way, by trampling and 
compression." 

In the next place, Aristotle says, "But neither in those things which are 
dissolved, is the omission of triangles reasonable, This, however, takes 
place in the mutation of the elements into each other, because they 
consist of triangles unequal in multitude." 

The philosopher Proclus here observes, "that in the dissolution of 
water into air, when fire resolves it, two parts of air are generated, and 
one part of fire. But when, on the contrary, water is generated from air, 
three parts of air being resolved, the four triangles which are mingled 
together from the same cause, viz. from condensation, together with two 
parts of air, make one part of water." He adds, "But it is not at all 
wonderful, that they should be moved in a certain form; for it must be 
granted, that in all mutations there is something without form, to a 
certain extent; but being vanquished by some form, they pass into the 
nature of that which vanquishes. For we also acknowledge, that, in the 
mutation of the elements with which we are conversant, certain 
half-generated parts frequently remain." 

Aristotle adduces, as a fourth absurdity, "that this hypothesis makes 
the generation of body simply, but not of some particular body. But if 
body is generated upon body, it was before shewn that there must 
necessarily be a separate vacuum, which the authors of this hypothesis 
do not admit. For if body is generated, it is generated from that which 
is incorporeal. It is necessary, therefore, that there should be some void 
place the recipient of the generated body, Hence, if they say that body 
is generated from planes, it will not be generated from body; for a plane 
has length and breadth alone." To this, however, Proclus replies, "that 
natural planes are not without depth; for if body distends the whiteness 
which falls upon it, it will much more distend the planes which contain 
it. But if the planes have depth, the generation of fire will no longer be 
from that which is incorporeal; but the more composite will be 
generated from a more simple body." 
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In the next place Aristotle observes, "that those who attribute a figure 
to each of the elements, and by this distinguish the essences of them, 
necessarily make them to be indivisibles. For a pyramid or a sphere 
being in a certain respect divided, that which remains will not be a 
sphere or a pyramid. Hence, either a part of fire is not fire, but there 
will be something prior to an element, because every body is either an 
element or from elements; or not every body is divisible." Proclus, in 
reply to this, "blames him who makes fire to be a pyramid, and who 
does not abide in the Platonic hypothesis, since Plato says that a 
pyramid is the figure of fire; but he does not say that it is fire. For fire 
is a collection of pyramids, any one of which is invisible, on account of 
its smallness; nor will fire, so long as it is divided into fire, be divided 
into pyramids, One pyramid, however, is no longer fire, but the 
element of fire, invisible from its smallness. If, therefore, this pyramid 
were divided, it would neither be an element, nor composed of elements, 
since it would not be divided into pyramids or planes. And why is it 
wonderful that there should be something inordinate in sublunary 
bodies? For, in the mutation of the elements with which we are 
conversant, there is something inordinate." Proclus adds, "that certain 
differences also are produced, which occasion pestilential consequences 
in the whole genus, and turn the elements into a condition contrary to 
nature, But what impossibility is there," says he, "that this section of 
an element being taken, and fashioned into form and figure by atoms, 
should again become a pyramid, or some other element, in consequence 
of being assimilated to the natures which comprehend and compress it." 

The sixth argument of Aristotle endeavours to shew, that if the 
elements are fashioned with the above-mentioned figures, there must 
necessarily be a vacuum which is not even asserted by the advocates for 
planes. But he shews this from there being but few figures, both in 
planes and solids, which are able to fill the place about one point, so as 
to leave no vacuum.’ 

Proclus observes, in reply to this argument of Aristotle, "that the 
elements being placed by each other, and supernally compressed by the 
heaven, the more attenuated are compelled into the places of the more 
gross. Hence, being impelled, and entering into the place about one 
point, they fill up the deficiency. For Plato also assigns this as the cause 
of no vacuum being left, viz. that less are arranged about greater things. 
For thus the cavities of the air have pyramids which fill up the place; 
those of water have dispersed octaedra; and those of earth have all the 
figures; and no place is empty." 
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In the seventh argument, Aristotle says, "that all simple bodies appear 
to be figured in the place which contains them, and especially water and 
air." He adds, “it is impossible, therefore, that the figure of an element 
should remain; for the whole would not on all sides touch that which 
contains it. But if it were changed into another figure, it would no 
longer be water, if it differed in figure; so that it is evident that the 
figures of it are not definite," 8c. 

Proclus, in opposition to this seventh argument, observes, "that he 
does not admit that the elements have a characteristic figure, since they 
can neither have it stably, nor abandon it." He also says, "that it is not 
the wholenesses of these four bodies which are fashioned with these 
figures, but the elements of these, viz. those small and invisible bodies 
from the congress of which these sensible natures, fire, water, air, and 
earth, are produced. But the wholes of the elements have a spherical 
figure, being on all sides assimilated to the heaven. For each of them 
has something better than its own characteristic property, from more 
divine natures, just as things which approximate to the heaven have a 
circular motion. It is evident, therefore, that the last of the pyramids 
which are with the circumambient, (i.e. which are in contact with the 
sphere of the moon, this being the sphere in which fire is proximately 
contained,) though they consist of plane triangles, yet, being compressed, 
they become convex, in order that they may be adapted to the cavity of 
the heaven. But the parts existing in other things, as in vessels, and 
receiving configuration together with them, do not destroy the figure of 
the elements. For the bodies which contain others are from right-lined 
elements, and nothing prevents them from concurring with each other. 
But we, expecting to see the superficies of the containing bodies to be 
cylindrical or spherical, in consequence of being ignorant that they also 
consist of right-lined elements, are involved in doubt. All the containing 
natures, therefore, were from the same things as the natures which they 
contain, and all are adapted to each other, according to planes." 

In the eighth argument, Aristotle says, "that neither flesh nor bone, 
nor any other composite, can be generated from the elements 
themselves, because that which is continued is not generated from 
composition, nor from the conjunction of planes: for the elements are 
generated by composition, and not those things which consist of the 
elements." 

Proclus, in objection to this, says, "that composition is not produced 
from air alone, nor from water alone. In these, therefore, things that 
have the smallest parts, being assumed between those that have great 
Parts, fill place, and leave no void. But if this is opposition, and not 
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union, you must not wonder; for it is necessary that they should be 
distant from each other. And if, when placed by each other, they are 
with difficulty separated, neither is this wonderful: bodies which consist 
of larger planes, not being naturally adapted to yield to those which 
consist of smaller, nor those which are composed of firmer, to those 
which derive their composition from easily movable planes." 

Aristotle, in the ninth argument, says, "that if the earth is a cube, 
because it is stable and abides; and if it abides not casually, but in its 
proper place, and is moved from a foreign place, if nothing impedes it; 
and if this, in a similar manner, happens to fire and the other elements, - 
it is evident that fire, and each of the elements in a foreign place, will 
be a sphere or a pyramid, but in its proper place a cube." 

In opposition to this ninth argument, Proclus says, "that though the 
elements are in their proper places, yet such as consist of easily movable 
figures are not without motion; for pyramids are always moved from the 
dissimilitude of the vertex to the base. Thus also with respect to air, the 
elements of it, when it exists in its proper place, are assimilated to things 
perpetually flowing; and the elements of water love collision. For the 
summits are adjacent to the bases of their similars, and being impelled, 
they strike against the whole in the place in which each is contained. 
But being thus moved, they imitate the motion in a circle, neither being 
moved from the middle nor to the middle, but revolving about each 
other in their own place. The elements of earth, however, remain, 
because they have their summits the same with their bases. But nothing 
similar acts on the similar, whether they possess similitude according to 
figures, or according to power, or according to magnitude." 

"Farther still," says Aristotle, "if fire heats and burns through its 
angles, all the elements will impart heat, but one perhaps more than. 
another; since all of them will have angles; as, for instance, the 
octaedron and the dodecaedron. And according to Democritus, a sphere 
also burns, as being a certain angle; so that they will differ by the more 
and the less. This, however, is evidently false." 

Proclus, in opposition to this tenth argument, says, “that it is 
improperly assumed that an angle is calorific, and that a false conclusion 
is the consequence of this assumption. For Timzus assumes from sense, 
that sharpness and a power of dividing are certain properties of heat. 
But that which cuts, cuts not simply by an angle, but by the sharpness 
of the angle, and tenuity of the side. For thus also the arts make 
incisive instruments, and nature sharpens the angles of those teeth that 
are called incisors, and giving breadth to the grinders, has attenuated the 
sides. An acute angle also is subservient to rapid motion. Hence a 
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power of this kind is not to be ascribed to an angle simply, but to the 
penetrating acuteness of the angle, the incisive tenuity of the side, and 
the celerity of the motion. It is likewise necessary that magnitude 
should be present, as in the pyramid, that it may forcibly enter. If, 
therefore, in fire alone there is acuteness of angle, tenuity of side, and 
swiftness of motion, this element alone is very properly hot. This, 
however, is not the case with all fire, but with that alone which consists 
of larger pyramids; on which account, as Timaus says, there is a certain 
fire which illuminates indeed, but does not burn, because it is composed 
of the smallest elements. And according to this, fire is visible." 

Aristotle adds, "at the same time also it will happen that mathematical 
bodies will burn and impart heat; for these likewise have angles; and 
atoms, cubes, spheres, and pyramids, are inherent in them, especially if, 
as they say, these are indivisible magnitudes. For if some of them burn, 
and others do not, the cause of this difference must be assigned, but not 
simply so as they assign it." 

Proclus, well opposing what is here said, does that which Aristotle 
desires, viz. he assigns the difference consequent to the hypothesis 
according to which some bodies burn, but mathematical bodies do not 
burn. For Plato says, that burning bodies are material and moved 
figures; on which account also he says, that p is added to the name, this 
letter being the instrument of motion, Not every thing, therefore, 
which is angular, is calorific, unless it is acute-angled, is attenuated in its 
sides, and may be easily moved. 

Again, Aristotle says, "let it be reasonable, therefore, that to cut and 
divide should be accidents to figure; yet, that a pyramid should 
necessarily make pyramids, or a sphere spheres, is perfectly absurd, and 
is just as if some one should think that a sword may be divided into 
swords, or a saw into saws." 

To this also Proclus replies, "that fire dissolves the elements of that 
which it burns, and transmutes them into itself. But a sword does not 
act upon the essence of that which it cuts. For it does not dissolve the 
essence of it, but by dividing it, makes a less from a greater quantity; 
since it has not its figure essentially, but from accident. If, therefore, 
nothing which cuts changes that which is cut into the essence of itself, 
nor dissolves the form of it, how can it make a division into things 
similar to itself? But it may be said, Let bodies which are burnt be 
dissolved into triangles, for instance, water and air, and the elements of 
them, the icosaedron and octaedron, yet what is which composes the 
triangles of these into the figure of fire, viz. into the pyramid, so as that 
many such being conjoined, fire is produced? Plato therefore says, in 
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the Timceus, that the triangles being dissolved by fire, do not cease to 
pass from one body into another until they come into another form; for 
instance, the triangles of the icosaedron, which are divisible into 
octaedron, or rather till they pass into fire, which is of a dividing nature. 
For if they are composed into the nature of fire, they cease their 
transition; since similars neither act upon, nor suffer from each other. 
But it will be well to hear the most beautiful words themselves of Plato: 
‘When any one of the forms (says he), becoming invested by fire, is cut 
by the acuteness of its angles and sides, then, passing into the nature of 
fire, iv suffers no farther discerption. For no form is ever able to 
produce mutation or passivity, or any kind of alteration, in that which 
is similar and the same with itself; but as long as it passes into something 
else, and the more imbecile contends with the more powerful, it will not 
cease to be dissolved.’ It is evident, however, that the planes are not 
composed casually, and as it may happen, at one time in this, and at 
another in that figure; but that which dissolves them exterminates the 
aptitude which they had to that figure, for instance, to the icosaedron, 
this aptitude being more gross and turbulent, and transfers it to the 
purer aptitude of the air which is near. And in the first place, they 
acquire a bulk from octaedra. Afterwards being dissolved by fire, they 
are more purified and attenuated, and become adapted to the 
composition of a pyramid. But it is evident that to whatever form they 
are adapted, from their figure, they easily receive this form, and on this 
account, from water air is first generated, and then from air fire." 

In the next place, Aristotle says, "that it is ridiculous to attribute a 
figure to fire for the purpose of dividing alone; for fire appears rather to 
collect and bring boundaries together, than to separate. For it separates 
accidentally things which are not of a kindred nature, and collects 
especially those which are." 

Proclus opposes this argument, and says, "that the very contrary is 
true. For fire essentially separates, but collects things together 
accidentally; since to take away things of a foreign nature from such as 
are similar, predisposes the concurrence of the latter into each other, and 
their tendencies to the same thing. For all fiery natures, according to all 
the senses, have a separating power. Thus, heat separates the touch, the 
splendid separates the sight, and the pungent the taste. And farther still, 
all medicines which are of a fiery nature have a diaphoretic power. 
Again, every thing which collects strives to surround that which is 
collected, at the same time compelling it; but fire does not endeavour to 
surround, but to penetrate through bodies." Proclus adds, "that 
according to those, also, who do not give figure to the elements, fire is 
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thought to rank among things of the most attenuated parts. But a thing 
of this kind is rather of a separating nature, entering into other things, 
than of a collective nature. That what essentially separates, however, 
belongs to fire, is evident from this, that it not only separates things 
heterogeneous from each other, but every particular thing itself. For it 
melts silver, and gold, and the other metals, because it separates them." 

Aristotle farther observes, "in addition to these things, since the hot 
and the cold are contrary in capacity, it is impossible to attribute any 
figure to the cold, because it is necessary that the figure which is 
attributed should be a contrary; but nothing is contrary to figure. 
Hence all physiologists omit this, though it is fit either to define all 
things or nothing by figures." 

This objection also, Proclus dissolving says, "that the argument of 
Aristotle very properly requires that a figure should be assigned adapted 
to the cold; but that it is necessary to recollect concerning heat, how it 
was not said that heat is a pyramid, but that it is a power affective, 
through sharpness of angles and tenuity of side. Cold, therefore, is not 
a figure, as neither is heat, but it is the power! of a certain figure. And 
as heat is incisive, so cold has a connective property. And as the former 
subsists according to sharpness of angles and tenuity of sides, so, on the 
contrary, the latter subsists according to obtuseness of angles and 
thickness of sides. Hence, the former power is contrary to the latter, 
the figures themselves not being contrary, but the powers inherent in 
the figures. The argument, however, requires a figure, not in reality 
contrary, but adapted to a contrary power. Such figures, therefore, as 
have obtuse angles and thick sides, have powers contrary to the 
pyramid, and are connective of bodies, But such figures are the elements 
of three bodies. Hence all things that congregate, congregate through 
impulsion; but fire alone, as we have observed, has a separating power.’ 

Aristotle adds a fifteenth argument, after all that has been said, 
objecting to magnitude, and shewing that the Pythagoreans make the 
power of cold a cause, as consisting of great parts, because it compresses 
and does not pass through pores, as is indicated by what Plato says in 





1 It is well observed by Simplicius, (De Ceelo, p. 142,) "that Plato and the 


Pythagoreans by a plane denoted something more simple than a body, atoms being 
evidently bodies; that they assigned commensuration and a demiurgic analogy [ie. active 
and fabricative powers] to their figures, which Democritus did not to his atoms; and that 
they differed from him in their arrangement of earth." 
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the Timaus about cold.’ Proclus, however, in opposition to this, 
observes as follows: "We do not determine the elements of simple bodies 
by magnitude alone, but also by thinness and thickness, by sharpness 
and facility of motion, and by immobility and difficulty of motion, 
which give variety to forms, and cause things which have the same form, 
not to differ by magnitude alone. For the magnitude of planes makes 
the largeness or smallness of parts in bodies; since the parts of them are 
called elements. Thus, the pyramids of fire, of which fire consists, are 
the parts of fire, and octaedra are the parts of air. For the octaedron is 
greater than the pyramid, both being generated from an equal triangle. 
But the composition, together with so great a multitude, make the acute 
and the obtuse. For more or fewer triangles coming together, an angle, 
either acute or obtuse, is generated; an acute angle, indeed, from a less, 
but an obtuse from a greater multitude. But the characteristic property 
of the planes produces facility or difficulty of motion; these planes 
existing in a compact state, through similitude, but being prepared for 
tendency through dissimilitude. Large pyramids, therefore, do not 
belong to things which refrigerate, but to the larger parts of fire; just as 
larger octaedra belong to the larger parts of air, and larger icosaedra to 
larger parts of water. For from this cause waters are thin and thick, and 
airs are attenuated and gross; since it is evident that these are determined 
by quantity." 


Note: In the original Fragments that remain of the Lost Writings of 
Proclus, Thomas Taylor inserts at this point an extract from Proclus’ 
treatise ‘A Solution to Ten Doubts against Providence’ which was 
included in the writings against Proclus by Philoponus. As the entire 
treatise, later published by Taylor, is included in this volume, we omit 
the extract: the passage can be found on page 46 beginning "Hence 
Providence, as we have said . . " and ending ". . and as it gave 
subsistence to everything according to The One, so likewise by The One 
it knows everything.” 


+ What Plato says on this subject in the Timeus, is as follows: "The moist parts of 
bodies larger than our humid parts, entering into our bodies, expel the smaller parts; but 
not being able to penetrate into their receptacles, coagulate our moisture, and cause it 
through equability to pass from an anomalous and agitated state, into one immovable 
and collected. But that which is collected together contrary to nature, naturally opposes 
such a condition, and endeavours by repulsion to recall itself into a contrary situation. 
In this contest and agitation, a trembling and numbness takes place; and all this passion, 
together with that which produces it, is denominated cold.” 
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From the Fifth Book of PROCLUS on the Timeus of PLATO" 


In this book, in which he explains the doctrine of Plato concerning 
material forms, he says, that qualities and all material forms derive their 
subsistence, according to Plato, from non-being, and again perish by 
returning into non-being, when the composite is dissolved. He then 
adds as follows: "Would it not, however, be better to say, that material 
forms, and not only qualities, are the things which are said to enter into 
and depart from matter; for these, and not qualities, are the resemblances 
of intelligibles? It is worth while, therefore, to survey whither this form 
departs. If, indeed, it departs into nature, an absurdity will ensue: for 
nature would receive something similar to the things which are posterior 
to it, and which proceed from it, Just as if some one should say, that 
any thing departs from generation into an intelligible essence. But if we 
should assert that this form departs into another matter, we should 
speak contrary to what is evident. For when fire is extinguished, and 
the matter is converted into air, we do not see that another matter is 
enkindled [after its departure]. And if material forms are in themselves, 
they will be intelligibles, and self-subsistent and impartible natures. 
Whence, therefore, does bulk derive its subsistence? Whence interval? 
Whence is the war to obtain possession of a common subject derived? 
For things which are in themselves do not contend in a hostile manner 
for a common seat; since neither are they indigent of a certain subject. 
But if material forms are neither in nature nor in themselves, and it is 
not possible that such forms should be in matter after their corruption, 
it is necessary that they should proceed into non-being. For this 
universe would not remain, matter always remaining, if form alone 
subsisted without generation, and perished without corruption."* 


} This extract is only to be found in the Treatise of Philoponus against Proclus on 
the Eternity of the World. 


* Forms, when they proceed into matter, and in consequence of this become 
materialised, resemble (as Plotinus beautifully observes in his Treatise on the Impassivity 
of Incorporeal Natures [III, vi, 8 - TTS vol. II]) "shadow falling upon shadow, like 
images in water, or in a mirror, or a dream." 
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ARGUMENTS 


in proof of 


THE ETERNITY OF THE WORLD 


The first argument is unfortunately lost; but from what may be 
collected from Philoponus, the substance of it appears to have been this: 
"that the artificer of the world being an eternally energising being, and 
energising essentially, the universe must be consubsistent with him, in 
the same manner as the sun, which produces light by its very being, has 
the light so produced consubsistent with itself, and neither is light prior 
or posterior to the sun, nor the sun to light; just as the shadow which 
proceeds from a body that is situated in the light, is always consubsistent 
with it."? 


Argument the Second 


The paradigm of the world is eternal; and his existence, as a paradigm, 
is that which is essential, and not accidental to him. But because he 
possesses the power of being a paradigm essentially, hence, as* he is 
eternal, he will be eternally the paradigm of the world. If, however, an 
existence eternally is present with the paradigm, the image also will 
necessarily always exist; for a paradigm is a paradigm with reference to 
an image. But if the image was not when the paradigm was not, neither 
will the paradigm be when the image is not;§ since, in this case, it will 
no longer be a paradigm. For either it will not be a paradigm if the 
image is not, or it will not be the paradigm of the image. Of things, 
therefore, which are predicated with reference to each other, the one 
cannot exist if the other is not, Hence, if the paradigm of the world is 
eternally the paradigm of it, the world always is an image of an eternally 
existing paradigm. 


+ Thus, too, Sallust, in cap. 7, De Diis et Mundo [TTS vol. IV, p 10}: cxvaryxn Succ 7? 
tov Oeov ayalornre ovr0¢ TOU koopoU, celTt Tov Beov axyaBor ewe, Kau TOY KaOHOY 
Umapxew, worep up jer Kou Tupt avverdioraran dG, owparri be oKi. ie, "Since the 
world subsists through the goodness of divinity, it is necessary that divinity should 
always be good, and that the world should always exist; just as light is consubsistent 
with the sun and with fire, and shadow with the body [by which it is produced].” 


+ For b1ert, in the original, it is necessary to read ior. 


5 Because the paradigm here is essentially a paradigm, so as not to exist without 
being a paradigm. 
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Argument the Third 


If a fabricator [or demiurgus] is the fabricator of a certain thing, he 
will either be always a fabricator in energy, or at a certain time in 
capacity only, so as not to fabricate eternally. If, therefore, there is a 
fabricator in energy, who is always a fabricator, that which is fabricated 
by him will always exist, as being a thing fabricated according to an 
eternal energy. For Aristotle says, that when the cause exists in energy, 
the effect will also in a similar manner be in energy; viz. if the cause be 
a builder in energy, there will be that which is built; if the cause be that 
which actually heals, there will be that which is actually healed. And 
Plato, in the Philebus, says, that the maker is the maker of a certain 
thing which is made. But if that which is fabricated does not subsist in 
energy, neither will that which fabricates it be in energy. If, however, 
the fabricator is not in energy, he will be in capacity; viz. before he 
fabricates, he will possess in capacity the power of fabricating. But 
every thing which is in capacity a certain thing, says Aristotle, becomes 
that thing in energy, through some other thing which exists in energy. 
Thus, that which is hot in capacity becomes actually hot, through that 
which is hot in energy; and the like is true of the cold, the white, and 
the black. Hence the fabricator, who had a prior subsistence in capacity, 
will become an actual fabricator, through some one who is a fabricator 
in energy. And if the latter, indeed, is always in energy the cause of the 
former being a fabricator, the former will always be a fabricator through 
the preceding axiom,’ which says, when the cause is in energy, the 
effect also produced by it will be in energy; so that the thing which is 
fabricated by an eternally energising cause always is. But if this cause is 
at a certain time the cause in capacity of the fabricator fabricating, again 
this cause will require some other cause, which enables it to be in energy 
the maker of the energising fabricator; and this in consequence of the 
second axiom, which says, that every thing which is in capacity requires 
that which is in energy, in order that it may itself have a subsistence in 
energy. And again, the same reasoning will take place with respect to 
that other cause, and we must either proceed to infinity, in investigating 
one cause before another, which leads the proposed cause from capacity 
to energy, or we shall be compelled to grant, that there is a certain cause 
which always exists in energy. But this being granted, it follows that the 


* Tt appears, from what is here said, that certain axioms preceded this work, which, 
as the beginning is wanting, are lost; and this being the case, it is more than probable 
that these arguments of Proclus were originally in the form of propositions, like his 
Physical and Theological Elements. 
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effects of that cause must likewise always subsist in energy, and that the 
world is always fabricated, if the Demiurgus of it is always the 
Demiurgus. This follows from the two axioms, one of which is, that 
such as is the condition of one of two relatives, such also is that of the 
other, viz. that if the one is in capacity, so also is the other; and if the 
one is in energy, the other also is in energy. But the other axiom is, 
that every thing which is in capacity, changes into another thing in 
energy, through a certain thing which is in energy, the thing so changed 
being first in capacity and afterwards in energy. 


Argument the Fourth 


Every thing which is generated from a cause essentially immovable is 
immovable. For if that which makes is immovable, it is immutable; but 
if immutable, it makes by its very being, not passing from efficient 
energy into non-efficiency, nor from non-efficiency into efficiency. For 
if it had transition, it would also have mutation, viz. a transition from 
the one to the other. But if it has mutation, it will not be immovable. 
Hence, if any thing is immovable, it will either never be an effector, or 
it will always be so; lest, in consequence of being effective at a certain 
time, it should be moved. So that if there is an immovable cause of a 
certain thing, and which neither never is not’ a cause, nor is a cause 
only at a certain time, it will always be a cause. If, however, this be 
true, it will be the cause of that which is perpetual. If, therefore, the 
cause of the universe is immovable, (lest, being moved, he should be at 
first imperfect, but afterwards perfect, since every motion is an imperfect 
energy; and lest, being moved, he should be in want of time, though he 
produces time,) - this being the case, it is necessary that the universe 
should be perpetual, as being produced by an immovable cause. Hence, 
if any one wishing to conceive piously of the cause of the universe, 
should say that he alone is perpetual, but that this world is not 
perpetual, he will evince that this cause is moved, and is not immovable, 
in consequence of asserting that the world is not perpetual. But by 
asserting that this cause is moved, and is not immovable, he must also 
assert that he is not always perfect, but that he was at a certain time 
likewise imperfect, because all motion is imperfect energy, and is 
indigent of that which is less excellent, viz. of time, through which 


motion is effected. He, however, who asserts that this cause is at a 


+ Oviis here erroneously omitted in the original, and appears also to have been 
omitted in the MS. from which Mahotius made his translation. 
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certain time imperfect, and not always perfect, and that he is indigent of 
time, is transcendently impious. Hence, he who fancies that he is pious 
towards the cause of the universe, in asserting that this cause alone is 
perpetual, is, in thus asserting, remarkably impious. 


Argument the Fifth 


If time subsists together with heaven [ie. with the universe], and 
neither’ can the universe exist if time is not, nor time if the universe 
has no existence; and if time was not, when the universe? was not, 
neither will time be when the universe does not exist. For if the 
universe was when time was not, it then follows that time was when 
time was not. For that which once was is said to have existed once, in 
consequence of at a certain time not having existed; since it is neither 
that which eternally exists, nor that which never exists, but is the 
medium between both, But wherever there is the once, there time exists. 
And if the universe will be when time will not have an existence, thus 
passing from existing at a certain time to not existing at a certain time, 
in this case, time will then be when there will be no time [because time 
and the universe are consubsistent]: for the term ore (or, at a certain 
time) is temporal. If, therefore, the universe neither was when time was 
not, neither will it be when time ceases to exist. For a subsistence at a 
certain time (xo7e) which pertains to both these, time not existing, will 
yet be temporal.° Time therefore always is. For to a subsistence at 
a certain time, either the always is opposed, or the never. But it is 
impossible that the never should be opposed to it; for, in short, time has 
an existence. Hence, time is perpetual. But heaven [or the universe] is 
consubsistent with time, and time with heaven. For time is the measure 


| Ovze is here omitted in the original, but it is obviously necessary that it ought to 
be inserted; and this is confirmed by the version of Mahotius, who found ovze in this 
place in his MS, for his version is "neque coelum est, si non sit tempus," etc. 


* Ovpavoc is here wanting in the original; or, at least, it is requisite to conceive it 
to be implied. Philoponus, however, not perceiving this, though it must be evident to 
every one who understands the reasoning of Proclus, has, as uswal, made himself 
ridiculous in his attempt to confute this fifth argument. 


S If the universe will be when time has no existence, it will then not exist at a 
certain time, because time is no more. But as will be pertains to time, - time, as Proclus 
says, will then be when there will be no time. 


© Because if time once was not, or if time hereafter will not be, then in either case 
there will be a time when there is no time, which is absurd. 
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of the motion of heaven, just as eternity is of the life of animal itself;” 
which thing itself shews that time is perpetual. For if this be not 
admitted, either eternity will be the paradigm of nothing, time not 
existing, though eternity exists, or neither will eternity itself possess the 
power of always remaining that which it is,* in consequence of the 
paradigm of either passing from non-existence into existence, or into 
non-existence from existence. The heaven therefore always is,’ in the 
same manner as time, proceeding into existence together with time, and 
being generated neither prior nor posterior to time; but, as Plato says, 
it was generated, and is, and will be, through the whole of time.° 


Argument the Sixth 


The Demiurgus alone can dissolve the world: for Plato says [in the 
Timeeus, 41a] that it is in every respect indissoluble, except by him by 
whom it was bound; for every where it is the province of him who 
knows [and is the cause of] a bond, to know also the mode of dissolving 
that which he bound; and it is the province of him who knows the 
mode of dissolution to dissolve. But the Demiurgus will never dissolve 
the world. For it is he who says [in the Timeus of Plato 41b], "that it 
pertains only to an evil nature to dissolve that which is beautifully 
harmonised and constituted well." But as it is impossible for him who 
is truly good to be evil, it is impossible that the world should be 
dissolved. For neither can it be dissolved by any other, because it is 
possible for the Demiurgus alone to dissolve it; nor can it be dissolved 
by its fabricator, because it is the province of an evil nature to be willing 
to dissolve that which is beautifully harmonised. Either, therefore, he 
has not beautifully harmonised the world, and, in this case, he is not the 


! Eternity is the second monad, and animal itself, or the paradigm of the universe, 
is the third monad of the intelligible triad. See the Third Book of my Translation of 
Proclus on the Theology of Plato [TTS vol. VII]. 


* The original of this sentence is, wa pn 0 awy n undevos 7 Tapaderypo Xpovov, 
[LN ovT0¢ cuwy vTApXw, 7 Unde AUTOS EXY TO MEL pEvELY oO Eo7L. But it is necessary to 
alter the punctuation of the former part of it, so as to render it conformable to the 
above translation; and instead of reading rapadetyyoe xpovou, pn ov70G cuwy UTAPXa?, 
to read rapaderypa, Xpovov pn OVTOC, atwy UTAPXwY. 


5 In the original, kat 0 ovpavoc apa cori; but it is obviously necessary to read kat 
0 ovpewvos cxet apa ear. 


° This is asserted by Plato, of heaven, or the universe, in the Timeus. 
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best of artificers; or he has beautifully harmonised it, and will not 
dissolve it, lest he should become evil, which is a thing impossible. 
Hence the universe is indissoluble, and therefore incorruptible. But if 
incorruptible, it was not generated’ [according to a temporal 
generation]. For corruption pertains to every thing which is generated,* as 
Socrates says in his conference with Timzus on the preceding day,’ not 
in his own words, but professing to utter what the Muses assert. And 
it is evident that Timzeus did not consider this dogma of the Muses to 
be superfluous; since he admits that there is a certain incorruptible 
genus. If, therefore, this be true, that which is incorruptible is 
unbegotten, [i.e. never had any temporal beginning of its existence]. But 
the world is incorruptible, and therefore is unbegotten. Hence also the 
world is perpetual, if it is unbegotten and incorruptible. 


Argument the Seventh 


If the soul of the universe is unbegotten and incorruptible, the world 
also is unbegotten and incorruptible. For the soul of the world, and 
likewise every soul, is essentially self-motive; but every thing self-motive 
is the fountain and principle of motion. If, therefore, the soul of the 
universe is perpetual, it is necessary that the universe should always be 
moved by this soul. For as the universe was not moved by the motion 
of soul, either prior or posterior to soul, it is not possible that soul 
should not be the principle of its motion, since it is essentially self- 
motive, and on this account is the principle of motion. Moreover, soul, 
through being self-motive, is unbegotten and incorruptible. The 
universe, therefore, is unbegotten and incorruptible. Hence it is evident 
that every [rational soul] first ascends into a perpetual body [as into a 
vehicle], and always moves this body.° And likewise, when it is in 


ar Ov yevopevor is here erroneously omitted in the original; but this deficiency is 
supplied in the version of Mahotius, which has here "ne ortum quidem est." 


In the original, rov7e yevouerw b0opar ears, but after rave it is necessary to add 
yap. 


5 This is asserted in the Eighth Book of the Republic [546]; for it is there said, 
Yevonery ravr bbopa eaTw. 


___° Concerning this vehicle of the soul, which is ethereal, see my Translation of the 
ae Book of Proclus on the Timaus of Plato [290e, TTS vol. XVI; see also Tim. 41d - 
el. 
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corruptible bodies, it moves them, throught the bodies which are 
perpetually moved by it. 


Argument the Eighth 


Every thing which is corrupted, is corrupted by the incursion of 
something foreign to its nature, and is corrupted into something foreign 
to itself; but there is nothing external or foreign to the universe, since 
it comprehends in itself all things, being a whole of wholes, and perfect 
from things of a perfect nature. Neither, therefore, will there be any 
thing foreign to the universe, nor can it be corrupted into any thing 
foreign, or be generated by a nature foreign to itself. Hence it is 
incorruptible, and, in consequence of this, it is likewise unbegotten. For 
every thing which is generated, is generated from something which, 
prior to what is generated, was foreign to it; so that there will be 
something which is foreign to the universe. But this will be external to 
that which is generated. Hence, there will be something external to the 
universe, which is foreign to the universe before it was generated. But 
if this be the case, there will be something contrary to the universe from 
which it was generated. Contraries, however, are produced from each 
other, and change into each other; and these being two, there are two 
paths between them, as is demonstrated through many arguments in the 
Phedo, in which it is shewn, that of contraries the one yields to the 
other, and that nature is not idle. It is evident, therefore, indeed, that 
what has an orderly arrangement is opposed to that which is disorderly 
and without arrangement. But if these are opposed as habit and 
privation, and there is a mutation from privation to habit, much more 
is there a mutation from habit to privation; for the former is much 
more impossible than the latter, because certain privations cannot be 
changed into habits.* If, therefore, that which is more impossible to be 
generated was generated, in a much greater degree will that be which is 
more possible; and that which has an orderly arrangement will be 
changed into that which is without arrangement, and this will be 
conformable to nature and the will of divinity: for he who produces that 


+ ‘The word in the original Taylor edition was though, for which it is clearly 
necessary to read through. PT. 


+ The original here is erroneous, for it is d1071 o7epnarc eo7w, ax 5e oTepnaELs ELS 
ew eereBdn70.. Instead of which, it is requisite to read S107 Twvec orepacic cic cE 
eiow apera@nrot. Conformably to this, the version of Mahotius has, “quiz nonnull 
sunt privationes, que in habitum sunt immutabiles." 
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which is more impossible, will much more produce that which is more 
possible, But if these are contraries, according to the law of contraries, 
the universe will be changed into the contrary of that from which it was 
generated. It has been demonstrated, however, that the universe is 
incorruptible. It will not, therefore, be changed into any thing contrary; 
so that neither was it generated [in time], and therefore is perpetual. For 
it is not possible, when there are two contraries, that there should be a 
path from the former of the two to the latter, and yet not from the 
latter to the former. Nor is it possible in privation and habit, that there 
should be a path from privation to habit, but not from habit to 
privation. For in certain things, there is not a path from privation to 
habit. There is, however, a mutation of contraries into each other, as 
Socrates says in the Phedo. So that either the universe is not 
incorruptible, or it is in a much greater degree unbegotten than 
incorruptible, whether that which is without arrangement is contrary to 
that which has arrangement, or whether that which is without 
arrangement is the privation of that which is arranged. 


Argument the Ninth 


Every thing which is corrupted, is corrupted by its own evil.’ For it 
is not corrupted by its own proper good, or by that which is peculiar 
to it, and which is neither good nor evil, but of an intermediate nature. 
For every thing of this kind neither injures nor benefits, so that it 
neither corrupts nor preserves. If, therefore, the universe could be 
corrupted, it would be corrupted by its own evil. But Plato says [in the 
Times 34b], that the world is a blessed God, and in a similar manner 
that all the Gods are blessed; and on this account, every genus of Gods 
being unreceptive of evil, is also unreceptive of mutation. The universe, 
therefore, to which nothing is evil, will never be corrupted; because it 
also isa God. But if the universe is incorruptible, because it has not any 
thing corruptive in its nature, neither has it a temporal generation. For 
that from which the generation of a thing is derived, is corruptive of 
that thing. For if it is vanquished, indeed, it is an assistant cause of 
generation; but if it vanquishes, it is an assistant cause of corruption. 
Hence, if there is nothing which can corrupt the universe, neither will 


' This is asserted by Plato, in the Tenth Book of the Republic [608d f], as follows, 


70 Evpdvroy apa KaKoY EKxaoTOV Kat 7 TaVNpLA EKAOTOY aTONAVOLY. 


* For diadopou here, it is necessary to read adtadopov. The version also of 


Mahotius has "medium." 
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it have any thing from which it can be generated. But there is nothing 
which can corrupt it, since there is nothing which is an evil to it. For 
what can corrupt that which has an orderly arrangement, except that 
which is without arrangement, or that which is adorned, except that 
which is deprived of ornament? for this is an evil, to that which is 
adorned, and arranged in an orderly manner. If, therefore, there is any 
thing which is evil to the universe, the universe will contain in itself the 
unadorned and the unarranged, into which it will be dissolved: but if 
there is nothing which is evil to it, there will not be a certain privation 
of order and ornament hostile to the universe, which is arranged and 
adorned. If, however, it is free from all hostile privation of ornament 
and order, neither was it generated from any thing deprived of order and 
ornament, since neither is a thing of this kind hostile to it. But if 
nothing is evil to it, neither will it have any thing from which it can be 
generated; and there not being any thing from which it can be 
generated, it must be unbegotten. For it is necessary that every thing 
which is generated, should be generated from something, since it is 
impossible that it should be generated from nothing. 


Argument the ‘Tenth 


Each of the elements of which the world consists, when in its proper 
place, either remains in that place, or is moved in a circle;’ but when it 
is not in its own place, it endeavours to arrive thither. If, therefore, the 
elements of the universe either remain in their proper place, or are 
moved in a circle; if they remain in the place which is natural to them, 
they are then in a natural condition of being; but if they are moved in 
a circle, they will neither have an end nor a beginning of their motion? 
And this being the case, it is evident that the universe is immutable, 
some things in it having places adapted to them according to nature, but 
others being moved without beginning and without end. For the 
natures in this sublunary region are changed, in consequence of being in 
a foreign place, and the things of which they consist hastening to obtain 
their proper abode. If, therefore, the elements of the universe are in 


' ‘This was an axiom of Plotinus, and also of Ptolemy, which in the original is, ray 
guwpiee orm ove ev 7H OUKEUD TOMY OY, CIKUENTOY pePel, 7 KUKAY KwverTOL. Vid. Procl. in Tim. 
142D and 274D. 


+ ‘This is demonstrated by Aristotle, and by Proclus, in Lib. II, Element. Physic. 
‘Theorem XVIL See my translation of Aristotle’s Treatise on the Heavens, book Il, 
chap. 3. 
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their proper places, and nothing which ranks as a whole tends to a 
foreign place, nor if it did, could offer violence to that which is in its 
proper place, it is necessary that the universe should be immutable; since 
all things always subsist in it according to nature, not only such as rank 
as wholes, but those that permanently abide in it, and those that are 
moved. Hence, if before the universe was adorned, the natures which 
it contained were in their proper places, they either permanently 
remained in it, or were moved in a circle, and thus again the universe 
was adorned before it was adorned, and had no temporal beginning of 
its adornment; all things subsisting in it in a similar manner, both now 
and formerly. But if the several natures which the universe contains 
were in foreign places, (for they were entirely in places, being bodies,) 
they would require a transposition derived from an external cause.’ 
Hence, there will be two principles, one of that which is preternatural, 
but the other of that which is according to nature; and that which is 
preternatural will be prior to that which is according to nature;* that 
which is preternatural being a departure from nature. But nature having 
no existence whatever, (if these things are admitted,) neither will there 
be that which is preternatural; just as if art had no existence, neither 
would there be that which is not conformable to art. For that existing 
which is not according or conformable to a certain thing, will be in 
consequence of that existing to which it is not conformable. So that if there 
were places of these according to nature, it is immanifest whether these 
places, being more ancient, subsisted naturally for an infinite time. But 
if there were no other places which were the proper receptacles of these, 
neither would those places be foreign in which they were situated: for 
that which is foreign is referred to that which is proper or peculiar. If, 
however, then also these natures were not in foreign places, when they 
were in the receptacles which they then had, just as now they are not 
in foreign places, it follows that they then likewise had an existence 
according to nature, in the same manner as they now have. Hence, the 
world will always exist; at different times different things subsisting, 
. eee to Se or preternaturally, with reference to the 

world contains. Hence, too, the world, so far as it is 


of Mahe original in the later part of this sentence is defective, since from the version 
oa ‘otius it appears, that after eroPeaews it is requisite to add etwley rpoodewrrau. 
is version of this latter part is, "Transpositione aliunde indigebant." 


+ as 

ne ws the original, xou mpozepoy 10 rapa Svat Tov Kara dvaw, which is doubtless 
d e feading but Mahotius most erroneously translates this passage as follows: 
Argue id quod est secundim naturam, prius est eo, quéd est contra naturam." 
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the world, is perpetual. But a thing of this kind exists in the world 
alone. And if such a thing does not always exist, the universe will be 
transformed, yet still will be perpetual. And as that preternatural 
subsistence is to what now exists, so is what is now preternatural to 
that. Both in that state of things likewise, and in this, all things existed 
in their proper places; but differently at different times. Empedocles, 
likewise, wisely supposes the world to be made alternately, except that 
he supposes this to take place frequently; but we admit it to take place 
only twice. 


Argument the Eleventh 


Matter (says Plato) subsists for the sake of the universe, for it is the 
receptacle of generation; but that for the sake of which matter exists, is 
nothing else than generation. If, therefore, matter derives its existence 
from nothing, it will exist casually for the sake of something; and that 
which is generated will have matter fortuitously. Nothing, however, 
which subsists fortuitously is necessary; so that we must say, that neither 
does the fabrication of things possess stability. But if matter is from a 
certain cause, and for the sake of generation, these, viz. matter and 
generation, necessarily subsist in conjunction with each other. For that 
which exists for the sake of a certain thing, and that for the sake of 
which a thing exists, are in conjunction with each other; for they have 
a reference to each other, or are relatives. If, therefore, matter is 
perpetual, and, so far as it is matter, exists for the sake of something 
else, generation also is perpetual: for it is necessary that this also should 
subsist for the sake of a certain thing, because it is generation. Hence, 
matter and generation are consubsistent with each other for ever, in the 
same manner as that for the sake of which a thing exists, and that which 


t ie A thing which at different times has either a natural or a preternatural 
subsistence. 


* Proclus, in asserting that he admits the world to have been made only twice, 
doubtless alludes to what is said by Plato in the Timeus [30a], viz. "That the Demiurgus, 
receiving every thing that was visible, and which was not in a state of rest, but moved 
in a confused and disorderly manner, led it from disorder into order, conceiving that the 
latter was in every respect better than the former." This separation, however, of the 
unadorned from the adorned never actually existed, but only exists in our conceptions, 
as Proclus observes, at the end of the Fourteenth of these Arguments; and, as Porphyry 
and Jamblichus very properly remark, only indicates how the whole corporeal-formed 
composition subsists, when considered itself by itself, viz. that it is then disorderly and 
confused. This twofold state, therefore, of the world, ie. the unadorned and adorned, 
is the twofold fabrication admitted by Proclus. 
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exists for the sake of that thing. For matter exists for the sake of 
something, viz. for the sake of the form which it contains. For a certain 
matter is then matter, when it has form. Hence, artists cause matter, 
which has not been yet adorned, to become adapted to the reception of 
a certain form;' and according to the proficiency which they make in 
preparing the matter, in such proportion also does form accede, For 
stones are not the matter of the form of the house, till they are made 
smooth, if it should happen to be requisite, and become properly 
adapted, and then they are the matter (from which the house can be 
built). When, therefore, the stones become truly the requisite matter, 
then form is instantaneously present. If, therefore, that which is simply 
matter, is entirely the matter of all generation, and is all things in 
capacity, and is not indigent of any thing in order to its existence as 
matter, as is the case with that which ranks as some particular thing, (for 
that which exists simply, is every where a thing of this kind, and is so 
primarily, and is not in want of any thing to its existence,) - this being 
the case, all forms simultaneously exist in that which is simply matter; 
for matter not being in want of any thing to its existence, it is also not 
indigent of any thing in order to its possession of forms. Hence, it 
derives from the cause of its existence, the forms of which it is the 
matter. But it is unbegotten and incorruptible, lest it should be in want 
of another matter, though it exists as matter simply considered. Forms, 
therefore, subsist in it perpetually, and also the world, for matter is the 
matter of the world, and not of that which is disorderly, and deprived 
of ornament. Matter also existed for the sake of the world, and not for 
the sake of that which is destitute of order, For matter does not exist 
for the sake of privation, but for the sake of form: and hence the world 
subsists from that cause from which the matter of it is derived. 


Argument the Twelfth 


Every thing which is generated requires matter, and an efficient cause; 
so that, if that which is generated does not exist always, but only 
sometimes, this takes place either through the inaptitude of the matter, 
or through the efficient cause failing in productive energy, or through 
both these; neither the matter being adapted, nor the maker possessing 
a sufficiency of productive power. If, therefore, the world formerly was 
not, or will not be hereafter, this will happen to it either through the 





' 
sor pit te oribinal, 610 Kau evepyor rowovaw ov rexran, Tm unmis ovsar vdmy. But 
for oveay in this passage, I read, conformably to the above translation, kocpovoar. 
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matter of which it consists, or through the cause by which the world 
was produced. The maker of the world, however, always possesses a 
sufficiency of productive power, since he is eternally the same, and does 
not subsist differently at different times. Either, therefore, neither now 
does the maker of the world possess a sufficiency of effective power, or 
he possesses this now, and did formerly, and will hereafter. And with 
respect to matter, either it was always adapted to be adorned after the 
same manner as it is now, or neither now, though it always subsists after 
the same manner: for matter remains invariably the same, just as the 
maker of the world is immutable. If, therefore, every thing which at 
one time is, but at another is not, is such, either through the 
insufficiency of the maker, or through matter not always possessing a 
proper aptitude; but the maker of the world, is not at one time sufficient 
to produce it, and at another not sufficient, nor is matter at one time 
properly adapted, but at another not; - if this be the case, the world will 
not exist at one time, but at another not. The Demiurgus, therefore, 
produces, matter is adorned, and the world is for ever. 


Argument the Thirteenth 


Plato says, "that Divinity imparted to the world a motion adapted to 
a spherical body, viz. a circular motion, which especially subsists about 
intellect and wisdom." If, therefore, he grants that this motion is 
adapted to the world, he will also grant that heaven, or the universe, 
naturally resolves in a circle; but if it has this motion according to 
nature, we must say, that neither a motion upward, nor a motion 
downward, [nor a progressive motion, pertain to it. These, however, 
are the motions of the sublunary elements.’ It is necessary, therefore, 
that heaven should be exempt from the rectilinear motions of 
[sublunary] bodies. Hence, it is neither fire, nor earth, nor any one of 
the bodies which are situated between these; nor is a celestial body light 
or heavy, if that which tends downwards is heavy, and that which tends 


' ‘The words within the brackets are added from the version of Mahotius, whose 
version of this sentence is, "Quare si 4 natura motum hunc obtinet, neque eum motum, 
quo surstim itur, neque eum, quo deorsim descenditur, neque progressionem ipsi 
convenire dixerimus." But the Greek: is, et de rau7qv EXEL KaTO Quo KUOLY, our’ ay 
THY ETL TO CHO KEVNOW, OUTL THY ETL TO KTH GoupeY aUTY TpoonKeLy. It appears, 
therefore, that immediately after xorrw, it is requisite to insert the words ovte Ty KaTa 
TOpELay. 


+ ‘This sentence shews the necessity of the above emendation. For the motion of 
fire and air is upward, of earth downward, and the motion of water is progressive. 
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upward is light; but if that which is moved in a circle is no one of these 
elements, it will be something different from them. If, therefore, 
generation and corruption, are among the number of things contrary to 
each other; but things which have contrary motions according to nature, 
are contraries, and one thing is contrary to one, (for this is said by Plato 
in the Protagoras,) - if this be the case, these things, indeed, will be 
corrupted and generated; but a celestial body will be unbegotten and 
incorruptible. If, however, these [i.e. the celestial and sublunary wholes] 
are in their parts, indeed, generated and corrupted, but the wholes 
always exist according to nature, remaining in their proper places, and 
if the world consists of these, viz. of heaven, and the wholes of the four 
elements; - this being the case, the world will be without generation, and 
without corruption. Such things, therefore, as are in any way whatever 
generated and corrupted, are the effects, and not parts‘ of the world, the 
Gods which it contains (as Plato says)' borrowing parts from the world, 
and the genera of efficient causes, as things which are again to be 
restored to it. These, however, have the appearance of being parts of 
the universe, which are comprehended in it; though other effects also are 
comprehended in their proper causes, and are connected by them. 
Hence, if the world consists of things which are unbegotten and 
incorruptible, it will itself be unbegotten and incorruptible in a much 
greater degree. For the whole would be less excellent than its parts, if 
it indeed had generation and corruption, but the parts, on the contrary, 
were without generation, and without corruption; though it is Plato 
himself who says, that the whole is more excellent than the parts. For 
the whole is not for the sake of the parts, but the parts are for the sake 
of the whole. But that for the sake of which a thing exists, [or the final 
cause,] is better than those things which subsist for the sake of the final 
cause. The elements, however, are parts of that which has its 
composition from them. And hence, that which consists of the 
elements, is more excellent than the elements of which it consists. If, 
therefore, heaven, or the universe, consists of unbegotten and 
incorruptible elements, it will also itself be unbegotten and incorruptible. 
And this likewise is demonstrated from Platonic principles. 


+ 
See the Note on Argument the Fourteenth. 
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Argument the Fourteenth 


Every artist either gives subsistence to the matter of that which is the 
subject of his art, or he causes the matter which already exists to be 
adapted to his purpose. And if he makes the matter which already exists 
to be adapted to his purpose, he makes the matter [on which his art 
operates]. For the thing which is properly adapted to his purpose, 
indicates the matter [of his art], and not simply a subject. So far, 
therefore, as matter is without adaptation, it has not the power of matter 
[i.e. not of a matter fit for the operations of art]. Whether, therefore, 
the artist gives subsistence to his proper matter, or whether he makes 
the matter when it merely exists as a subject, to be adapted to his 
purpose, he is entirely the maker of the matter of his proper work. But 
if this is true of every partial artist, much more does the divine Artist 
make his proper matter, either giving subsistence to matter itself, or 
causing it to be adapted to his purpose; in order that he may not be 
more ignoble than the artificers of sublunary natures, by borrowing 
matter which he does not return, and to which he does not give 
subsistence; since these restore the parts which they borrowed from him, 
in order to accomplish the generation of mortal natures.’ Since, 
therefore, the artificer of the universe is also the artificer of matter, 
which is defined to be the receptacle and nurse of generation,’ he 
likewise made it to be the receptacle of generation. For it has no other 
existence than an existence as matter, since the definition of it is to be 
the receptacle of generation. Hence, whether the Demiurgus of the 
universe gave it the requisite adaptation, he made it to be the receptacle 


+ Proclus here alludes to the following passage in the Timeeus of Plato: vonoavrec 
on maidec THY Tov arpa TakWw, exeWovTo cuTD, Kou AaBovres aBavarov aipxnY Ovnrou 
fwou, pyoupevor Tov adetepor Snjuoupyov, Tupoc Kot yNC vdactog Te Kau @EpOS amo TOU 
Koopou Savertopevot pop, we amodoOnoapeva AAW, K.T-N. Le, "As soon as his children 
Lie. the junior gods] understood the order of their father [viz. of the Demiurgus}, they 
became obedient to this order; and receiving the immortal principle of mortal animal, 
in imitation of their artificer, they borrowed from the world the parts of fire and earth, 
water and air, as things which they should restore back again.” &c. [42¢] 





+ Matter is thus defined by Plato in the Timus [49a - bk for he there says of it, 
uve ovv duvcquy Kou Guow auto vTOhnTTEO?, ToLAHdE paLOTO ToLoy ELE YErETEWS 
vmoboxev cev70, ovo 7iqvqy. But for ovov rivn», which is the reading of all the editions 
of the Timeus, it is necessary, both from the citation of Proclus and the version of 
Ficinus, to read, kou oy 70nyqv. For his version of the latter part of this extract is, 
"Hlanc utique generationis horum omnium receptaculum, et quasi nutricem esse." So 
that, according to Plato, "matter is the receptacle, and, as it were, nurse of all 
generation." 
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of generation, viz. he made it to be matter; or whether he gave 
subsistence to matter, he immediately made it to be the matter of the 
world. Hence also every artist makes one of these. But whichever he 
makes of these, he makes, as we have said, matter. If, therefore, the 
artificer of this universe made matter to be the receptacle of generation, 
he either gave subsistence to the vestiges of forms, by which matter 
became moved in a confused and disorderly manner, being of itself 
immovable and perfectly formless; or we must say that these vestiges of 
forms proceeded into matter from some other source, viz. from some 
other deity, who belongs to the intelligible order.’ If, therefore, the 
artificer of the universe is the cause of these vestiges of forms, is it not 
most absurd that he should make matter properly adapted to be the 
receptacle of generation, and should likewise impart these vestiges, 
through which matter would not be adapted to be properly fashioned, 
but would with difficulty be rendered fit for the hypostasis of 
generation? For that which is disorderly is hostile to that which is 
orderly. But the receptacle of generation is not hostile to generation 
which has an orderly arrangement. If, however, there is a certain other 
cause of the vestiges of forms, is it not irrational to suppose that this 
cause makes matter to be properly and easily adapted, but that the other 
causes it to be adapted with difficulty; and that the former of these 
causes should wait, till that which he had produced with a proper 
adaptation should first become unadapted, in order that he might 
afterwards make this universe, for the sake of which he caused matter 
to have a proper adaptation, as if he was not able to give perfection to 
that which is adapted, till it became unadapted? For it is absurd to 
suppose that he made matter to be easily adapted, in order that it might 
em by itself, receive the vestiges of forms. For in this case he 
ae it re Si peony adapted, that generation might be 
ae y produced. But if he made matter for the purpose of its 
tving generation with arrangement, how is it possible that, from 
those things from which, at the same time that he caused matter to be 
Properly adapted, he gave subsistence to generation, he should wait till 
a disorderly arrangement took place, in order that he might thus give 
arrangement to that which was without arrangement, just as if he was 
iad of giving subsistence to order without the privation of order? 
» therefore, these things are absurd, and the vestiges of forms were not 


' 
Viz, from Phanes, according to Orpheus, or animal itself, according to Plato, 


which deity subsists at the extremit intelligil 
a ity of the intelligible order. See the Second Book of 
my translation of Proclus on the Timeus [93e ff. TTS vol. XV]. eet ce > 
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prior in time to the arrangement of them, and the subject matter, 
together with the vestiges of forms, is unbegotten, the order likewise 
which is in them is unbegotten; nor is there any thing pertaining to 
these which is prior or posterior. Moreover, neither was matter first 
generated, and afterwards the vestiges of forms; for the very essence of 
it is to be matter in conjunction with the vestiges of forms. Hence, it 
contains these vestiges, from which it derives its subsistence as matter, 
and is not prior to these vestiges. For, at the same time that it is 
adapted to receive them, the cause which imparts them, also imparts that 
which is the very being of matter. Hence, if matter is unbegotten and 
incorruptible, having a perpetual existence, it always possessed the 
vestiges of forms; and, together with these also, it possessed order, as we 
have demonstrated,’ Order, therefore, is unbegotten and incorruptible. 
‘And no one of these three ranks as first, or second, or third [according 
to a temporal subsistence}; but these distinctions exist only in our 
conceptions. Hence, this distinction in conception being taken away, all 
these have a simultaneous existence, viz. matter, the vestiges of forms, 
and order, But from that from which order derives its subsistence, the 
world also is derived; so that the world will be unbegotten and 
incorruptible. 


Argument the Fifteenth 


The paradigm of the world is celebrated [by Plato}' by these three 
names, viz, only-begotten, eternal, all-perfect. And the last of these names 
pertains also to the universe, but to no other generated nature; for no 
other generated nature is all-perfect. With respect to the only-begotten, 
this is not present with all mundane natures, though it is with all the 
celestial orbs: for each of these is only-begotten. A perpetual existence, 
however, is common to all forms; for if this is not, we shall not find 
any thing of which all forms participate in common. But if it is 
necessary that every form should possess perpetuity, for this is an image 
of the eternal, it is requisite to consider what is the meaning of the ever. 
Whether, therefore, does it signify that which exists for an infinite time, 
both with reference to the past and the future, or that which, with 
respect to the past, has indeed a beginning, but, with reference to the 


+ See more on this subject in the Second Book of my translation of Proclus on the 
Timaeus [TTS vol. XV]. 


+ ‘This is asserted by Plato of the paradigm of the world in the Timeus, which, as 
swe have before observed, is there denominated by him avrofwor, or animal itself. 
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future, has no end?" For if this is the meaning of the ever, what will 
that be which is similar to the eternal? For the eternal has in no respect 
whatever a subsistence at a certain time only, nor any extension of 
existence, nor the prior and posterior, but is infinite according to both 
these. But the infinite is not simultaneously present with the universe,* 
but subsists in becoming to be [or in perpetually rising into existence].§ 
If, however, the eternal is that [which we have above said it is], either 
nothing is similar to it, or, prior to all things the world, resembles it. 
But it is absurd, since the Demiurgus is most excellent, and wishes to 
make, and does make, things similar to the paradigm of the universe, 
[that the world should be in no respect similar to its eternal 
paradigm].° The world, therefore, being in the greatest possible degree 
similar to its paradigm, possesses perpetuity both with reference to the 
past and the future, and not according to one of these only. For if this 
is denied, that which is without arrangement will be similar to the 
paradigm of the universe, through being unbegotten; and that which 
possesses arrangement will be similar to it, through its incorruptibility. 
If these things, therefore, are impossible, every thing which is 
unbegotten is incorruptible, and every thing incorruptible is unbegotten; 
in order that both may be similar to the eternal [paradigm], and not 
infinite only, according to one of these. And on this account, that 
which is arranged is no more infinite than that which is without 
arrangement. That which was generated, therefore, conformably to the 
paradigm, ought, according to both these, to be similar to the paradigm. 
But that which was generated conformably to the paradigm, was the 


The original is here defective, for it is kava Oarepa de tedevrny. But it is 


obviously necessary to read, xara Barepa Be ov pny TedevTaV. Mahotivs also, in his 
version, has "ex altera autem finem non habet." 


+ es , . ‘ 
a In ve original of this sentence there is nothing more than ovx aor de 70 cererpor; 
conformably to this, the version of Mahotius has "infinitum autem non simul 


Fones)* 5 
2 stat." But it appears to me to be necessary to read ovy apo d€ 70 ameipor TY TAYTL 
‘apeory, agreeably to my translation. 


5 - 
Conformably to this, Proclus says of the universe (in Tim. lib. ii, 86d £. [TTS vol. 


XV) "thar, always rising i i ivi 
> risin, ‘ 
sa ys g into existence, it is always perfect" - cer aptapevov, wer TeAELoY 


= ae cae the brackets are omitted in the original, and are supplied from 

Bae et Maborine For in the Greek there is nothing more than ad" atozor, 

ee Snuiovpyou apiaTov ov70s, Kat Boudoerov omoie To.eW Ty 

rs. It is requisite, therefore, immediately after 70 pnbevce 
, TOY KOOMoY ofoLoY eLveN Tw TapABeLyLATL CUPL. 
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world. Hence the world, not having [a temporal] generation, is 
incorruptible, nor, being unbegotten, will it ever be corrupted. For a 
thing of this kind [viz. a thing which may be corrupted,] is only infinite 
with reference to the time past. But the world is unbegotten, and at the 
same time incorruptible. It also possesses infinity according to both 
these, in order that, as Plato says, it may be in every respect similar to 
its eternal paradigm. 


Argument the Sixteenth 


If there are two wills in the Demiurgus, one indeed will be this, that 
what is moved in a confused and disorderly manner should not exist, as 
Plato says [in the Timeeus}; for being willing [says he] that there should 
be nothing evil, he brought that which was confused from the 
inordinate into order. And if the Demiurgus has likewise another will, 
viz. that the universe should be bound, (for, speaking to the junior 
Gods, he says, "You shall never be dissolved, in consequence of 
obtaining my will, which is a greater bond than any of those bonds by 
which you were connected at the commencement of your generation;") - 

and if these wills are the very being of the things which partake of 
them, one of them willing that the inordinate should not exist, but the 
other, that what is orderly should be preserved; - if this be the case, it 
is necessary either that these wills should always exist in the Demiurgus, 
or each of them sometimes, or one of them always, but the other at a 
certain time. It is false, however, that either of these wills should exist 
only at a certain time. For it is evident, that to be willing at one time, 
and at another not, can by no means accord with the nature of an 
eternal being, though he should at first not have been willing, but 
afterwards should be willing; or, on the contrary, should at first have 
been willing, but afterwards unwilling, For there will be in this 
willingness and unwillingness the prior and posterior, and the was, and 
the will be. But these, Plato says, are the species of time. Time, 
however, is not in the Demiurgus, but proceeds from, and is posterior 
to him. Hence he was always willing that the confused and disorderly 
should not exist, and that what has an orderly arrangement should exist. 
His will, therefore, essentially producing that which he wished, and both 
the inordinate and the orderly having a perpetual subsistence, he always 
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roduces them by his very being.’ If, however, he always produces that 
which he wishes to produce, he will certainly, through one of these 
wills, always abolish the inordinate, but will preserve, through the other, 
that which is reduced into order. For thus he will effect, through both, 
that which it is proper for him to effect; destroying that which he does 
not wish to exist, and preserving and defending that which he wishes to 
exist. Each of these wills, therefore, of the Demiurgus, effecting that 
which it is its province to effect, it is necessary that what is produced by 
each should be perpetual. For the maker and the thing made exist 
simultaneously with each other, as Plato says in the Philebus: for there 
he asserts, "that the thing which is becoming to be beautiful, and the 
artificer and maker of it, subsist together, and that the one is not 
without the other."* That which is disorderly, therefore, is always 
abolished, through the eternal will of the Demiurgus that it should not 
exist, and that which is orderly is preserved, on account of his will that 
it should always exist; each of these wills being eternal. But if both the 
inordinate and the orderly are perpetually generated, the inordinate will 
not be prior to the orderly, nor the orderly to the inordinate. If, 
however, the inordinate is not prior to the orderly, that which is orderly 
will not have a beginning posterior to the inordinate; and if the orderly 
is not prior to the inordinate, it will not have an end prior to the 
inordinate But if it neither began posterior to, nor will end prior to, 
the inordinate, order is without a beginning and without an end, and is 
both unbegotten and incorruptible. Moreover, the world is nothing else 
than order, and that which is arranged, The world, therefore, is 
unbegotten and incorruptible. For it is absurd to say, since there are 
two wills in divinity, either that one of these should be always effective, 
but the other not always; or that one of these should produce by its 
very being, but the other not; since both possess the same essence, and 





This sentence in the original is, 7™¢ ovv Boudnoews cowry 7H Ewa ToLOVENS o 
Bovderou, 7 cer exorrepe cer Ty exvar Tomnoet. But for 7 cet, x.7.d. it is necessary to read 
Kou ae, «.7.). conformably to the above translation, and also to the version of Mahotius, 
which is, "cum igitur voluntas ipso esse, quod vult efficiat, et semper sit utraque, semper 
ipso esse efficiet." 


5 Hence, as the world subsists in becoming to be, and the artificer of it is an eternally 
energising being, and the one cannot exist without the other, the world must necessarily 
Perpetually rising into existence. 


5 This follows from what is above demonstrated, viz. that both the inordinate and 
the orderly are perpetually generated. 
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have through the same cause an eternal subsistence.’ For one of these, 
in consequence of being good, as Plato says, was willing that the 
disorderly should not exist; but the other, in consequence of not being 
evil, was willing that the orderly should exist. By how much, therefore, 
to be essentially good, is more adapted to divinity than not to be evil, 
by so much more divine is the will that what is inordinate should not 
exist, than the will which ordains that what is orderly should exist. For 
to be good is more adapted to divinity than not to be evil. Hence, it is 
perfectly absurd to make the will which is more adapted to him, not to 
be more eternal and efficacious, if it be lawful so to speak, since it is 
more divine. So that if it is consequent to these wills that the world 
should be unbegotten through one of them, but incorruptible through 
the other, it will be in a greater degree unbegotten than incorruptible; 
since it possesses the former through the more principal and more divine 
will of the Demiurgus, but the latter through a subordinate will. 
Moreover, one of these, viz. the incorruptibility of the world, is 
manifest to all; and consequently the other will be much more manifest 
than this, viz. that the world is unbegotten. If, therefore, the two are 
one, the universe will be similarly unbegotten and incorruptible. But if 
they are two, but that which exists in consequence of being good is 
more powerful than that which exists in consequence of not being evil, 
the universe is in a greater degree unbegotten than incorruptible. It 
would, however, seem that there is rather one will in the Demiurgus 
than two wills: for it is the province of the same will to reject the 
inordinate, whether it be prior or posterior to order, and to produce, 
without any temporal beginning, that which is orderly, and preserve it 
in arrangement without end. For there is not any thing which is more 
adapted to every artificer than order. Every artificer, therefore, wishes 
to give a proper arrangement to the work which he produces; so that 
order, so far as he is an artificer, is to him the object of desire. But if 
there is one object of desire, the appetition also is one, being the 
appetition of order. If, however, there is one appetition and will, which 
are directed to the object of the will, there will certainly be one will 
always producing prior to time that which is arranged, and connecting 
a thing of this kind for ever. But being one, it is absurd, or rather 
impossible, to distribute it into parts, and to attribute one part of it to 
divinity, and this the more imperfect part, but not to attribute to him 
another part, and this of a more perfect nature. For that which is more 
perfect pertains to divinity, since it has a greater power than that which 
is more imperfect. 





+ For ro evdoyov here, in the original, I read 70 cuwveor. 


Argument the Seventeenth 


The following axioms, which are Aristotelic, are by a much greater 
priority Platonic, viz. "Every thing which is generable, is also 
corruptible, and every thing unbegotten is incorruptible." For the 
former of these is mentioned by Plato in the Republic, and the latter in 
the Phedrus. In the Republic, therefore, Socrates, personating the Muses, 
says, "Since every thing which is generated is corruptible;"t and [in the 
Phedrus] he says, since the soul is unbegotten, it is necessarily also 
incorruptible. For he shews that every principle is unbegotten, and 
because unbegotten, he demonstrates that it is also incorruptible’ For 
these things being true, it is necessary that every thing which is 
corruptible should be generable; since, if it is unbegotten, the corruptible 
will be incorruptible, which is impossible. Every thing also which is 
incorruptible is unbegotten; for if generable, the incorruptible will be 
corruptible, These things, therefore, necessarily following, if the 
universe is incorruptible, it is also unbegotten;° as is evident from the 
above premises. For the Demiurgus, according to Plato, is the source of 
immortal natures;* but the immortal is indestructible, as it is said in 
the Phedo For scarcely will any thing else be indestructible, if the 
immortal is not a thing of this kind.’ And this, indeed, Cebes says, 
and Socrates grants. If, therefore, every thing which was generated 
by the Demiurgus is indestructible, (for that which was generated by 
him is immortal, and this is indestructible,) it is also necessary that it 


' This is demonstrated by Aristotle in his Treatise on the Heavens. See Book the 
Second of my Translation of that work. 


* See the Eighth Book of the Republic (TTS vol. IX], 
5 Vid. Phedr. Art. p. 22. 


° io 

a 8 the original, rourwy 5¢ exomerwn, e& avaryans er apOaprov 70 wav cor. But 

a evidently necessary between To wav and eo7u, to insert Kou ayernrov, and instead 
comma after ewopepwy, to place a comma after avayvns, conformably to the above 


translation. The MS. also, from which Mahotius made his translation, appears to have 
wanted the words xau ayevnrov. 


* This is asserted in the Timeus 41a [TTS vol. XJ. 


t rs 
aa In the original, oxody yap avi aAXo etn cxrwheBpor, et 70 aBaveerov Eun ToLoUTOY. 

jut both the sense and the version of Mahotius require, that after alavaro» we should 
read ovk etn rowvzor. 


# See my Translation of the Phado. 
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should be unbegotten, through what we have demonstrated to be 
consequent to the two preceding axioms; one of which is, that every 
thing generable is corruptible; but the other, that every thing ingenerable 
is incorruptible, So that, not only according to ‘Aristotle, but also 
according to Plato, it is demonstrated through these two axioms, that 
the world neither had a temporal generation, nor is corruptible. For iff 
that which is inordinate is unbegotten, but that which is arranged is 
incorruptible, that which is without arrangement will be more excellent 
than that which is arranged. For as the ingenerable is to the generable, 
so is the incorruptible to the corruptible; so that it will be alternately, 
as that which is ingenerable is to that which is incorruptible, so is that 
which is generable to that which is corruptible: and as that which is 
generable is to that which is corruptible, so is generation to corruption. 
If, therefore, generation is better than corruption, and the generable is 
essentially more excellent than the corruptible, the ingenerable also will 
be more excellent than the incorruptible. Hence, if that which is 
inordinate is ingenerable and corruptible, but that which is arranged is 
incorruptible and generable, that which is without arrangement [so far 
as it is ingenerable] will be more excellent than that which is arranged; 
and that which from the inordinate produces that which is arranged, 
will produce that which is less from that which is more excellent; in 
consequence of producing from that which is ingenerable and 
corruptible, that which is afterwards generable and incorruptible. One 
of these, therefore, will not be ingenerable and corruptible, but the other 
generable and incorruptible; or vice versa. But neither is the maker evil; 
so that what is arranged is not corruptible. And if that which is 
arranged is from that which is without arrangement, the unarranged is 
not incorruptible; since it is not, when that which is arranged has an 
existence. Or, if this is not admitted, each of these will be generable and 
corruptible. But whether that which is inordinate is generable, being 
generated from that which is arranged; or whether that which is 
arranged is corruptible, he who corrupts that which is well arranged, 
either did not properly harmonise it, and therefore is not good; or he 
corrupts that which is well harmonised, and is evil. All these 
consequences, however, are impossible. Hence, that which is inordinate 
is not prior to that which is orderly: and therefore it follows, that what 
is orderly is unbegotten, and in like manner that it is also incorruptible. 


+ Yn the original, xen -yecp com 70 yey ecrauxroy, oxyeraroy. But it appears to mic © 


be evidently necessary to read, agreeably to the above translation, a yap + €97% nod. 
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Argument the Eighteenth 


If things which always subsist according to sameness, and in a simil 
manner, alone pertain to the most divine of all chins as Plato ee 
the Politicus, - if this be the case, and if the Demiurgus Hales am ne he 
most divine of beings, it pertains to him to subsist eternall hie ie 
same and in a similar manner. But if he does not rank cape the hen 
divine of things, neither must we say that he is a God as jalan 
eternal existence, nor that he is the best of causes. We assert, ho si 
these things of him as it is written in the Timaeus. A abeiaes 
therefore, according to the same and in a similar manner, is adaj are 
his nature, For, if that which does not exist always should te es 
subsistence according to invariable sameness, that which does on por : 
always will always be the same. And if that which is the best of sees 
does not exist invariably the same, it will not be the best. But ee 
St von sie mere . necessary that the best of causes, and which 

ists eternally, should be most divine; an: i sstcivinig i 
should subsist always according to oc galiaeiatecmen ; 
It pertains, however, to that which thus subsists, never to ‘eee 
pean = ss rents for this is contrary to an eternally scoot 

eness of subsistence. But it pertains to that which nev any ti 
subsists differently, never at one time to cease f bei ngs es 
cause, and at another to be effective; or at one seeks rei rye 
not to be effective. For this is to subsist differ oy * ite on oe 
viz. to be now effective, but afterwards not ‘re areca sabe, 
but to be effective afterwards But that which ticnaplanda af? 
2 e . Bui ch never at any one time is 
nee asi eae efficient, or now efficient, mi afterwards 
nue ie sae cg always be an efficient cause in energy, or 
ee rent. a seseateages eat no other consequences besides 
non-efficient, But the Pedinare ite ome pigeon eS 
afterwards which it did not produce bi fe i Sur Nt reget 
fives agsin thar which “hol efore; or, on the contrary, not to 
ees ch it had once produced. It is, however, 
s ie Demiurgus being the Demi t 
Wie te anehees ing emiurgus, should never at 
ive cause: for it is not adapted to an artificer to be 


' 
For that whi 
wings Of hat which produces afterwards what i didnot before, so far ast produce 
tes with thar exreme, which is always elfen. And that which doe dee peodue 
again Ce gushes Sea = eat Senne See 


= is always non-efficient. They are therefore media between these two 
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always unemployed. For how can he be an artificer who never produces 
any thing? It is necessary, therefore, that the Demiurgus should be an 
efficient cause, and that he should always fabricate that of which he is 
the efficient. But the Demiurgus, who always fabricates, must 
necessarily always make the world. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
world should neither have a temporal beginning of being fabricated, nor 
an end, For, if it had a beginning, it would not always have been 
adorned; and if it should have an end, it will not always be adorned. It 
is necessary, however, that the world should always be adorned, because 
it is also necessary that the Demiurgus should always adorn. But this 
will be the case, if he always makes with invariable sameness of energy: 
and he will thus make, if he always subsists after the same and in a 
similar manner. It is necessary, therefore, that the world should be a 
world without a beginning and without an end, and that it should be 
unbegotten and incorruptible. Hence, if the Demiurgus possesses an 
invariable sameness of subsistence, it is necessary that the world should 
be without generation, and without corruption. So that if Plato clearly 
asserts this [of the Demiurgus], the world also, according to him, is 
unbegotten and incorruptible. 

If, therefore, Plato says, in the Politicus and the Timeeus,’ that God is 
absent from the world, and again is present with it, being first absent 
from, and afterwards present with it, (for after this manner, says he, the 
universe subsisted, as it was likely it should, when Divinity was not 
present with it); and if Plato similarly asserts both these things, and 
therefore says, that at one time the world is changed from a disorderly 
into an orderly condition of being, but at another time it passes from an 
orderly into a inordinate state, until Divinity again assumes the helm of 
government; - if, therefore, this is asserted by Plato, it is not proper that 
Atticus should alone direct his attention to what is said in the Timeus. 
For there Divinity, who was at one time absent from, is represented as 
being at another time present with, that from which he was absent. But 


+ In the Politicus [269c] Plato says, "that the universe at one time is conducted by 
another divine cause, receiving again an externally acquired life, and a renewed 
immortality from the Demiurgus; but that at another time, when he remits the reins of 
government, it proceeds by itself, and being thus left for a time, performs many myriads 
of retrograde revolutions.” See vol. iv, [TTS vol. XII, p. 112] of my Translation of 
Plato, in which the fable, of which these words are a part, is beautifully explained from 
Proclus [p. 161]. And in the Timeeus [53b], it is said by Plato, "that when the 
Demiurgus began to adorn the universe, he first of all figured with forms and numbers, 
fire and earth, water and air, which possessed indeed certain vestiges of the true 
elements, but were in every respect so constituted as it is likely any thing will be from 
which Deity is absent." See vol. ii, [TTS vol. X, p. 454] of my Translation of Plato. 
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it is requisite that Atticus should also consider what is asserted in the 
Politicus, in which the Divinity, who at one time was present with, is 
represented as absent from that with which he was present. And as 
through the former he produced order from that which was in a 
disorderly state, so through the latter, after order, he caused a privation 
of order to take place. If, therefore, Plato says, that both these 
mutations were produced by the Demiurgus, respecting that visible god 
the world, prior to the existence of the world, it is impossible that they 
should have any subsistence except in our mental conception. For, since 
Divinity always exists with invariable sameness, he does not say that the 
world subsists differently at different times, as if possessing this variable 
subsistence through him, which can only be asserted of partial natures; 
but he says [speaking enigmatically], that the world is either arranged, 
or deprived of arrangement, through Divinity being differently affected 
at different times. If, however, it is impossible that Divinity should be 
thus affected, because he possesses an invariable sameness of subsistence, 
it is likewise impossible that the world should have at one time a 
disorderly, and at another an orderly existence. And I should say, that 
this is truly a divine contrivance of the wisdom of Plato, by which he 
infers, from the eternal energy of Divinity, that the world is at one and 
the same time unbegotten and incorruptible; and assigns the absence and 
presence of Divinity as the cause of the order and disorder of the 
world.’ For, if Divinity alone is the cause of the alternate order and 
disorder of the world, and it is impossible for him not to subsist, 
because it is impossible for Divinity to subsist differently at different 
times, it is also absurd to conceive an alternate subsistence of order and 
disorder about the world. If, therefore, Divinity is always invariably the 
same, he is not at one time present with, and at another absent from the 
world. And if this be the case, the world is not at one time arranged, 
and at another without arrangement. For the presence of Divinity 
aa - pone eens — order, but his absence the privation 
ae oie e a was not at one time arranged, nor at 
Ree, sii - ia - out arrangement, it always was arranged. 
ee eee ranged, it was arranged from an infinite time, and 

e time continue to be arranged. And this Plato 





* Plato does not mean to insim i ivinity i 
tu uate by this, that Divinity is actually at one time 
a with, and at another absent from, the world, for he is eternally present with it, 
in a manner invariably the same; but in thus speaking, he only indicates what would 


be the maps 
farsa 7 Conserqucnce of his being alternately present with and absent from the 
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proclaims in such a manner, as to become manifest even to the deaf, viz. 
that the paradigm of the world exists through all eternity, and that the 
world always was, and is, and will be. As, therefore, the world will be 
to infinity, so likewise it was from infinity, and it is not proper, since 
Plato gives it an infinite duration, both with respect to the past and the 
future, that the friends of Plato should make it to be finite with respect 
to the past, but infinite with respect to the future; but it is requisite that 
they should speak conformably to the decision of their master. For thus 
the world will possess an imitation of the perpetuity of eternity; not 
having only the half, but the whole of the infinity of time. This, 
however, was the thing proposed by the Demiurgus, viz. to assimilate 
time to eternity, and the world to eternal animal [its exemplar], by 
giving it an existence through the whole of time. 

The principal result, however, of all that has been said is this, that no 
one, with respect to the world, is so pious as Plato, or any other who, 
conformably to him, says, that the world subsists in a disorderly 
condition, when Divinity is no longer invariably the same, viz. when 
the Divinity [by whom the world was fabricated] is not an intelligible 
God. For a subsistence according to invariable sameness pertains to the 
intelligible gods, Either, therefore, both the world and the Demiurgus 
are gods, or neither of them is a god. And in the latter case, one of 
them not being a god, will produce disorder, but the other a subsistence 
which is not invariably the same. And the privation of order of the one 
will arise from the want of an invariable sameness of subsistence in the 
other, For the one [i.e. the world] will no otherwise be disorderly, than 
because the other [i.e. the Demiurgus] is not with invariable sameness, 
either present with or absent from the world: for it is necessary that the 
world should be entirely similar to its maker. If, therefore, in 
conception only, Divinity is at one time present with and at another 
absent from the world, it follows that the world, in conception only, is 
at one time arranged, and at another without arrangement. For it is 
necessary that what subsists in conception only should pertain to both; 
so that if, from Divinity being present, the world is arranged, it 
necessarily follows that it is not arranged when he is not present. But 
if, in reality, [ie. not in conception only,] the universe is at one time’ 
arranged, and at another without arrangement, by a much greater 
priority, Divinity will in reality be at one time present with, and at 
another absent from the universe. For it will not follow [absolutely], 


+ In the original, rore is erroneously omitted, as is evident both from the sense of 
the passage, and the version of Mahotius. 
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from the world being arranged, or being without arrangement, that 
Divinity is either absent from or present with it; but the contrary will 
take place: so that the prior assertion will be true, to which this is 
necessarily consequent.’ If, therefore, this is impossible, because 
Divinity subsists eternally with invariable sameness, it is also impossible 
that the world should at one time be without arrangement, and at 
another be arranged. For that which is consequent to what is 
impossible, is necessarily impossible; since, as the dialectic laws say, the 
possible is consequent to that which is possible. Hence, by admitting 
that it is possible for the world to have been once without arrangement, 
it will also be possible for it to have been arranged at a certain time, and 
for Divinity to have been once absent from, and again present with, the 
world. If, therefore, the latter is impossible, the former likewise is 
impossible: hence the world is always arranged, and Divinity is always 
present with the world, And neither was the world arranged from a 
prior disorderly state of subsistence: for neither was Divinity once 
absent, and afterwards present; nor will the world, from being arranged, 
afterwards be without arrangement, For the maker of it was not once* 
present with, and afterwards will be absent from it. And, according to 
Plato, if the world is necessarily generable and corruptible, there is an 
equal necessity that the Demiurgus of the world should not rank among 
the most divine of beings, though it pertains to him to have an 
invariable sameness of subsistence. If, therefore, it is necessary to be 
piously disposed towards the maker of the universe, it is also necessary 
to be thus disposed towards the world; or if we form erroneous 
conceptions about the latter, our conceptions will, by a much greater 
priority, be erroneous and unbecoming about the former; and not only 
about him, but likewise about every thing divine. For, if an invariable 
sameness of subsistence is common to all divine natures, it is necessary 
either to preserve this in all of them, and after the same manner to 
Preserve it with respect to the Demiurgus; or, if we reject this in one of 
them, neither will it be credible in the rest. 


' : : : 

weeny the prior assertion, Proctus means this, that the world, in conception only, is 
tone time arranged, and at another without arrangement, in consequence of the maker 

of it being, in conception only, at one time present with, and at another absent from it. 
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__, * In the original, ovre yap excwros ov reper aubic ov zapeor. But for ov mapar, 
iis requisite to read xore tapwr. The version of Mahotius also is, conformably to this 
emendation, “Non enim ille ante presens, postea non prasens erit." 
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CONCERNING PLACE’ 


Simplicius having observed, that Proclus is the only philosopher that 
he is acquainted with, who thought that place was a body, adds, "he, 
therefore, admitting the axioms of Aristotle concerning place, and the 
fourfold division of the investigation of it, says it is necessary that place 
should be either matter or form, or the boundary of the containing 
body, or an interval equal to the space between the boundaries of the 
containing body. For, if place is not any one of the things that are in 
it, nor of the things which surround it, it cannot be locally changed, if 
nothing that is in it or about it sustains any mutation, The natures, 
however, which are in it are form and matter; but the natures which 
surround it are the boundary of the circumambient, and that which is 
intermediate." Proclus having demonstrated, therefore, that place is 
neither matter nor form, through the same arguments as are used by 
Aristotle, and having subverted the hypothesis that it is the boundary 
of the containing body, from the absurdities with which the hypothesis 
is attended, infers that place is an interval; and thus he adapts the 
demonstration to his own opinion. Since, however, he clearly and 
concisely explains his hypothesis, it will perhaps be better to hear his 
own words, which are as follow: "it remains, therefore, if place is 
neither the form of that which is in place, nor matter, nor the boundary 
of the comprehending body, that the interval which is between the 
boundaries of the containing body must be conceived to be the primary 
place of each body. All the mundane interval, however, of the whole 
world will be different from the above-mentioned interval. This, 
therefore, is either nothing, or it is a certain thing. And if, indeed, it is 
nothing, local motion will be from nothing to nothing, though all 
motion is according to something which ranks among beings. Places, 
likewise, which are according to nature, will be nothing, though every 
thing which subsists conformably to nature is necessarily something 
belonging to beings. But if it is a certain thing, it is entirely either 
incorporeal or corporeal. If, however, it is incorporeal, an absurdity will 
follow: for it is necessary that place should be equal to that which is in 
place. But how is it possible for body, and that which is incorporeal, to 
be equal? For the equal is in quantities, and in homogeneous quantities, 
as in lines with lines, superficies with superficies, and bodies with bodies. 
Hence, place is a body, if it is an interval. But if it is a body, it is either 


+ ‘This fragment is extracted from the Commentaries of Simplicius on the Physics of 
Aristotle, p. 143. 
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moved, or immovable. If, however, it is in any way whatever moved, 
it must necessarily be moved according to place; so that again place will 
be in want of place. But this is impossible, as it also appeared to be to 
Theophrastus and Aristotle. Hence Aristotle says, that a vessel is place 
which may be moved, but that place is an immovable vessel; indicating 
by this, that place is naturally immovable. 

Tf, however, place is immovable, it is either incapable of being divided 
by the bodies that fall into it, so that body will proceed through body, 
or it may be divided by them, in the same manner as air and water are 
divided by the bodies which exist in them. But if, indeed, it may be 
divided, the whole being cut, the parts will be moved on each side of the 
dissevered whole. And first, place will be moved, since the parts of it 
are moved; but it has been demonstrated that it is immovable. Secondly, 
the parts being cut, we must inquire whither that part which is cut 
proceeds: for again there will be found another interval between the 
parts of the dissevered whole, which is the recipient of the divided part, 
and into which this part proceeding is said to be in place; and this will 
be the consequence to infinity. Place, therefore, is an indivisible body. 
If, however, it is indivisible, it will either be an immaterial or a material 
body. But if material, it is not indivisible. For all material bodies, when 
other material bodies proceed into them, become divided by those 
bodies; as when, for instance, our bodies fall into water. But immaterial 
bodies alone are not adapted to be divided by any thing; and this from 
necessity. For every immaterial body is impassive; but every thing 
which may be divided is not impassive, since division is a passion of 
bodies, destructive of their union. For of that which is continuous, so 
far as continuous, you will not find any other passion than division, 
which destroys its continuity. Place, therefore, - that we may collect all 
that has been demonstrated, - is a body, immovable, indivisible, 
immaterial. But if this be the case, it is very evident that place is more 
immaterial than all bodies, both than those that are moved, and those 
that are immaterial in things that are moved. Hence, if light is the most 
simple of these, for fire is more incorporeal than the other elements, and 
light is more incorporeal than fire itself, place will be the most pure and 
genuine light which is in bodies. If, therefore we conceive that there are 
two spheres, one of light alone, but the other consisting of many bodies, 
and that both these are equal to each other in bulk, but that the one is 
firmly established together with the centre, and that the other is inserted 
in this, we shall see the whole world existing in place, and moved in 
immovable light. And this light, indeed, is, according to itself, 
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immovable, in order that it may imitate place, but is moved according 
to a part, in order that it may possess something less than place. 

"This hypothesis is rendered credible from what is asserted by Plato, 
in the [tenth book of the] Republic. For the light which is there 
mentioned, and is adapted to the rainbow, is said by him to be place. 
It is also confirmed by the Chaldean oracles respecting the fontal soul; 
since it is there said, that this soul ‘abundantly animates light, fire, 
ther, and the worlds.’ For this is the light which is above the 
empyrean world, and is a monad prior to the triad of the empyrean, 
ethereal, and material worlds. This light, too, is the first recipient of the 
eternal allotments of the gods, and unfolds self-visible spectacles in itself 
to those that are worthy to behold them. For in this light, according to 
the Chaldean oracle, things without figure become figured. And perhaps 
it is on this account called place (roroc), as being a certain type (rvmoc) 
of the whole mundane body, and as making things which are without 
interval to possess interval." 

After this, Proclus doubts, against himself, how body can proceed 
through body, and whether this light is inanimate, or participates of 
soul. "But," says he, "it is impossible that it should be inanimate, both 
because it is more excellent than the animated natures that are in it, and 
because the oracles say that this is animated prior to other things. If, 
however, it is animated, how is it immovable? And he dissolves the first 
doubt from the impassivity of immaterial bodies: for an immaterial body 
neither resists nor is resisted, since that which is resisted possesses a 
nature capable of suffering by the things which resist. Nor, since it is 
impassive, can it be divided; so that neither will it be possible to adduce 
that absurd consequence, that the whole will proceed through that 
which is smallest; for if an immaterial body is not adapted to be divided, 
neither will it be divided equally with that which is smallest. But if this 
will not be the case, neither will the whole proceed through it." Again, 
he solves the second doubt, by saying, that this immaterial body is 
animated by the fontal soul, and that it has a divine life, and is 
essentially self-motive, but not in energy. For if we admit that in [the 
rational] soul the self-motive is twofold, the one according to essence, 
but the other according to energy, and if we assert that the one is 
immovable, but the other moved,’ what should hinder us from asserting 
that place participates of a life of this kind, and that it lives according to 
an immutable essence, but the world according to an essence self-motive 


+ For the rational soul is eternal in essence, but temporal in energy. Hence, 
according to the former, it is immovable; but according to the latter, is moved. 
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in energy. "If, however," says he, "you wish to see the motion of place 
according to energy, you must survey it as motive of the bodies that are 
moved, and which evolve the parts of place according to interval; 
because they are neither able to be in every place, nor to be present with 
all the parts of place according to each of its parts. And this is an 
intervening medium with reference to soul, which moves without 
interval. For it seems that life, indeed, so far as life imparts motion, but 
place being that which primarily participates of life, confers motion 
according to the parts of itself, and thus peculiarly unfolds local motion, 
causing each of the parts of that which is moved to desire to be in the 
whole itself, since it is unable, through the natural peculiarity of 
interval, to subsist in a divided manner in the whole itself. For every 
thing which desires to be a certain thing, but fails of becoming that 
which is the object of its wish through a defect of nature, continues 
nevertheless to aspire after that which, through imbecility, it is unable 
to obtain. For it is requisite," says he, "that the medium between an 
incorporeal and intransitive life, such as is that of the fontal soul, and a 
transitive and corporeal life, should be a life which is intransitive, 
indeed, but corporeal." He adds, "but it appears to me, that the centres 
of the whole world, considered as one thing, are fixed in this immaterial 
body. For if the oracles assert that the centres of the material world are 
fixed in the ether which is above it, we must say, by ascending 
analogously, that the centres of the highest of the worlds are established 
in the light of this world. May it not likewise be said, that this light is 
the first image of the paternal profundity,’ and on this account is 
supermundane, because that profundity is also supermundane?"? 


__| The paternal profundity, according to the Chaldaic Theology, consists of three 
triads, each of which triads contains father, power and intellect. See my collection of the 
Chaldean Oracles [TTS vol. VII). 
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From OLYMPIODORUS, in Aristot. Meteor. p. 59. 


"Tp is requisite to know that the divine Proclus, in his Commentaries on 
the Timus of Plato,’ refers metals to the seven planets, and says, that 
lead is ascribed to Saturn, through its weight, dullness, and coldness. 
But electrum [or a metal composed of gold and silver] is referred to 
Jupiter, through the well-tempered and vivific nature of the star. In a 
similar manner, also, with respect to the metal which is called migma;* 
but the migma is more highly valued than gold, and is well tempered. 
Again, iron is ascribed to Mars, on account of its incisive power and 
sharpness; but gold to the sun, which is, as it were, the fountain of light. 
Copper is referred to Venus, on account of its florid nature; and also 
because Venus is near to the sun, in the same manner as copper is to 
gold. Tin is referred to Mercury, through its clearness and splendour, 
and at the same time, likewise, because Mercury is near to the moon, 
just as tin is to silver. And silver is ascribed to the moon; since silver 
when placed near to gold, appears to be illuminated by the gold, and to 
become more splendid, in the same manner as the moon is illuminated 
by the sun." 


+ This extract probably formed a part of a Sixth Book of Proclus on the Timeus, 
which is lost, as it is not to be found in any of the Five Books that are now extant. 


+ From what Proclus says of this metal, called migma, or, a mixture, it appears to 
be the same with orichalcum, which Plato, in the Critias or Atlanticus [114e, 116c - d, 
118c}, says, "shines with a fiery splendour.” Pliny, in Hist. Nat. soaciv, 2, says, that this 
kind of metal has not existed for a long time, owing to the barrenness of the earth. It 
is, however, mentioned by Martianus the lawyer, who flourished in the time of 
‘Alexander Severus, as if it then existed. 
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From the MS. Commentary of PROCLUS on the 
Tenth Book of the Republic of PLaTo.t 


Proclus having observed, that some persons in his time have been seen 
sitting or standing on the sepulchres in which they had been buried, 
which, says he, is also related by the ancients of Aristeas, Hermodorus, 
and Epimenides, subjoins the following examples, the first of which is 
taken from the History of Clearchus, the disciple of Aristotle. 

Cleonymus, the Athenian, who was a man fond of hearing philosophic 
discourses, becoming very sorrowful on the death of one of his 
associates, and giving himself up to despair, apparently died, and was laid 
out according to custom. His mother, as she was folding him in her 
embraces, taking off his garment, and kissing him, perceived in him a 
gentle breathing, and, being extremely joyful on the occasion, delayed 
his burial. Cleonymus in a short time after was restored to life, and told 
all that he saw and heard when he was in a separate state. He said that 
his soul appeared, as if liberated from certain bonds, to soar from its 
body, and that, having ascended above the earth, he saw in it places all- 
various, both for their figure and colour, and streams of rivers unknown 
to men. And that at last he came to a certain region sacred to Vesta, 
which was under the direction of demoniacal powers in indescribable 
female forms. 

The second example is from the historian Naumachius, who flourished 
(says Proclus) in the time of our ancestors, and is of one Polycritus, who 
was an illustrious and principal man among the A&tolians. This 
Polycritus died, and returned to life in the ninth month after his death; 
came to the general assembly of the Atolians, and joined with them in 
their consultations about what measures were best to be adopted. Hiero 
the Ephesian, and other historians, testify the truth of this, in that 
account of transactions which they sent to king Antigonus, and their 
other absent friends. 

The third is as follows: In Nicopolis, not long since, the same thing 
happened to one Eurynous. This man, who was buried before the city, 
revived fifteen days after, and said that he saw and heard many 
wonderful things under the earth, which he was ordered not to relate. 
He lived some time after this, and his conduct was more just after his 
revival than before. 


aw The learned reader, who is desirous of seeing the original of the above Translation, 
find it in the Notes to my Translation of Plato’s Republic [TTS vol. IX]. 
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The fourth is of Rufus, a priest of the Thessalonians, who lived near 
the time of the historian Naumachius. This man was restored to life the 
third day after his death, for the purpose of performing certain sacred 
ceremonies, which he had promised to perform, and, having fulfilled his 
promise, again died. 

The fifth and last is of one Philonaa, who lived under the reign of 
Philip. She was the daughter of Demostratus and Charite, who lived in 
Amphipolis, and died soon after her marriage to one Craterus. She 
revived, however, in the sixth month after her death, and, through her 
love of a youth named Machates, who came to Demostratus from his 
own country Pelle, had connection with him privately for many nights 
successively. This amour, however, being at length detected, she again 
died; previous to which she declared, that she acted in this manner 
according to the will of terrestrial demons, Her dead body was seen by 
every one, lying in her father’s house; and on digging the place, which 
prior to this had contained her body, it was seen to be empty, by those 
of her kindred who came thither, through unbelief of what had 
happened to her.t The truth of this relation is testified both by the 
epistles of Hipparchus and those of Arridaus, to Philip, in which they 
give an account of the affairs of Amphipolis. 

Proclus then with his usual sagacity observes, concerning the cause of 
this phenomenon, as follows: "Many other of the ancients have 
collected a history of those that have apparently died, and afterwards 
revived; and among these are, the natural philosopher Democritus, in his 
writings concerning Hades, and that wonderful Conotes, the familiar of 
Plato, * * # For the death was not, as it seemed, an entire desertion 
of the whole life of the body, but a cessation, caused by some blow, or 
perhaps a wound. But the bonds of the soul yet remained rooted about 
the marrow, and the heart contained in its profundity the empyreuma 
of life; and this remaining, it again acquired the life which had been 
extinguished, becoming adapted to animation." 

Lastly, Proclus adds: "That it is possible for the soul to depart from, 
and enter into the body, is evident from him, who, according to 
Clearchus, used a soul-attracting wand, on a sleeping lad, and who 
persuaded the demoniacal Aristotle, as Clearchus relates in his Treatise 
on Sleep, that the soul may be separated from the body, and that it 


* Sce this instance of revivification more fully detailed by Phlegon Trallianus, in his 
Treatise de Mirabilibus et Longevis. 


+ ‘There is an unfortunate chasm here in the manuscript, of two or three lines. 
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enters into the body, and uses it as a lodging. For, striking the lad with 
the wand, he drew out, and as it were led his soul, for the purpose of 
evincing that the body was immoveable when the soul was at a distance 
from it, and that it was preserved uninjured. The soul being again led 
into the body, by means of the wand, after its entrance related every 
particular. From this circumstance, therefore, both other spectators, and 
Aristotle, were persuaded that the soul is separate from the body." 
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Additional Notes to 
Fragments of Proclus 


1, (See page 162) In order to understand what is said by Proclus in 
answer to the objections of Aristotle, it is requisite to relate, from 
Simplicius, the hypothesis of the Pythagoreans and Plato, respecting the 
composition of the elements from the five regular bodies. "They 
supposed two primogenial right-angled triangles, the one isosceles, but 
the other scalene, having the greater side the double in length of the less, 
and which they call a semi-triangle, because it is the half of the 
equilateral triangle, which is bisected by a perpendicular from the vertex 
to the base. And from the isosceles triangle, which Timaus calls a semi- 
square, four such having their right angles conjoined in one centre, a 
square is formed. But the union of six such triangles [viz. of six squares, 
or six times four isosceles triangles, whose right angles are conjoined in 
one centre] having eight angles, forms a cube, which is the element of 
earth. The semi-triangle, however, constitutes the pyramid, the 
octaedron, and the icosaedron, which are distributed to fire, air, and 
water, And the pyramid, indeed, consists of four equilateral triangles, 
each of which composes six semi-triangles. But the octaedron consists 
of eight equilateral triangles, and forty-eight semi-triangles; and the 
icosaedron is formed from twenty equilateral triangles, but one hundred 
and twenty semi-triangles. Hence, these three, deriving their 
composition from one element, viz. the semi-triangle, are naturally 
adapted, according to the Pythagoreans and Plato, to be changed into 
each other; but earth, as deriving its composition from another triangle 
specifically different, can neither be resolved into the other three bodies, 
nor be composed from them." 


2, (See page 164) In planes this can only be accomplished by the 
equilateral triangle, the square, and the hexagon; viz. by six equilateral 
triangles, four squares, and three hexagons. But in solids, the pyramid 
and cube alone can fill the place, which is about one point. Of the first 
part of this admirable theorem, which is also mentioned, with the praise 
it deserves, by Proclus in his Commentary on the First Book of Euclid, 
the following demonstration is given by Tacquet. - In order that any 
regular figures frequently repeated may fill space, vz. may form one 
continued superficies, it is requisite that the angles of many figures of 
that species composed about one point make four right angles; for so 
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many exist about one point as is evident from Coroll. 3, Prop. 13, of the 
First Book of Euclid. Thus, for instance, that equilateral triangles may 
fill place, it is requisite that some angles of such triangles composed 
about one point should make four right angles. But 6 equilateral 
triangles make 4 right angles; for 1 makes % of one right angle, and 
therefore 6 make 12/3rds of 1 right, i.e. 4 right angles. The 4 angles of 
a square, also, as is evident, make four right angles; and this is likewise 
the case with the 3 angles of a hexagon. For one makes 4/3rds of 1 
right, and consequently 3 makes 12/3rds of 1 right, that is, again 4 right. 
But that no other figure can effect this, will clearly appear, if, its angle 
being found, it is multiplied by any number; for the angles will always 
be less than, or exceed, 4 right angles. 


3. (See page 169) Simplicius here remarks, "that it may be doubted, how 
the powers which are in figures, being contrary, the figures themselves 
will not be contrary; for powers are adapted to the things by which they 
are possessed. Perhaps, therefore, he [i.e. Proclus] calls the four figures, 
the pyramid and the other regular bodies, which not being contrary, 
their powers are contrary; since their powers are not according to their 
figures. For neither the thick nor the thin, neither that which has large 
nor that which has small parts, neither that which is moved with 
difficulty nor that which is easily moved, are the differences of figure. 
Perhaps, too, neither are acuteness nor obtuseness of angles simply the 
differences of figure, since neither is an angle simply a figure. If, 
therefore, the dispositions of the hot and the cold, which are contrary, 
are effected according to these contrarieties, no absurdity will ensue. 
Hence the proposition which says, that things which are determined by 
figures are not contrary, requires a certain circumscription. For they are 
not contrary according to figures, yet they are not prevented from 
having contraries. If, however, some one should insist, that contrarieties 
are according to figures, it is necessary to recollect that Aristotle in this 
treatise says, that there is also in figures a certain contrariety." 


4. (Gee page 185) "Part," (says Proclus, in his Commentary on the 
Parmenides of Plato, 1112, TTS vol. XI, p. 198]) "has a manifold 
signification; for we call that a part, which is in a certain respect the 
same with the whole, and which possesses all such things partially, as the 
whole does totally. Thus, we call each of the multitude of intellects, a 
Part of the intellect which ranks as a whole, though all forms exist in 
each; and we say, that the inerratic sphere is a part of the universe, 
though this sphere also comprehends all things in itself, yet in a manner 
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different from that in which they are comprehended by the world. In 
the second place, we denominate that to be a part which gives 
completion to a certain thing. Thus, we say, that the whole [celestial 
and sublunary] spheres, are parts of the universe, and that the 
ratiocinative power, and the power by which we opine, are parts of the 
soul; the former of which give completion to the universe, but the latter 
to the soul. In addition to these, likewise, we denominate, according to 
a common signification, every thing a part, which in any way whatever 
is co-arranged with certain things, in order to effect the consummation 
of one thing. For thus it may be said, that each of us is a part of the 
world, not that the universe, so far as it is the universe, receives its 
completion through us; for neither would the universe become 
imperfect, by the destruction of any one of us; but because we also are 
co-arranged with the parts of the universe that rank as wholes, and are 
governed in conjunction with all other things, and are, in short, in the 
world as in one animal, are ourselves parts of the universe, and give 
completion to it, not so far as it exists, but so far as it is prolific." What 
is here said, therefore, by Proclus, about the natures which are generated 
and corrupted in the world, are parts of it, according to the last 
signification of part, as above explained. 


5. (See page 203) In addition to the above-mentioned opinion of Proclus 
concerning place, the following is the hypothesis of Damascius of 
Damascus, the preceptor of Simplicius, a man most inquisitive, and who 
laboured much in philosophy. His disquisitions on place appear to me 
to be no less admirable than novel. From the utility of place, therefore, 
he wishes to discover its essence, and he thus writes: "Every thing in 
generation, in consequence of falling off from a nature impartible, and 
without interval, both according to essence and energy, has a twofold 
separation, - the one according to essence, but the other according to 
energy, or passion. That also in generation, which is according to 
energy, is twofold; the one being connascent with essence, according to 
which, essence is in a continual flux; but the other proceeding from 
essence, according to which it energises differently at different times, 
possessing extended, and not at-once-collected energies. And the 
separation, indeed, of energy is immediately in want of motion; and 
motion is consubsistent with it. The separation, also, according to 
motion, becomes energetic or passive. But the separation of essence 
becomes likewise twofold; the one being a divulsion into multitude, but 
the other passing into bulk. And the separation, according to magnitude 
and bulk, becomes immediately connected with position, in consequence 
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of the parts falling into different situations. Position likewise is twofold; 
the one being connascent with essence, as of my body, the head is 
upward, and the feet downward; but the other being adventitious, as at 
cone time I have position in a house, and at another in the forum; and 
jt is evident that the former continues as long as the thing exists, but 
that the other becomes different at different times. But we properly say, 
that those things have position, the parts of which are extended, and are 
distant from each other. Hence position appears properly to belong to 
magnitudes, and the boundaries which they contain, because these are 
distant according to continuity, But numbers, although they are 
separated, yet, at the same time, do not appear to have position, because 
they are not distant and extended, unless you should say that these also 
receive magnitude and interval. For all intervals, in consequence of 
destroying a subsistence collected into one, cause that which is in them 
to be changed into another, in which also they are said to be placed by 
position, losing, as it were, independent power; just as, by departing 
from themselves in their energies, they are said to be moved, and to 
change. Of these intervals, therefore, in order that they may not be 
perfectly extended to the indefinite, there are collective measures; time, 
indeed, being the measure of some things, according to the energy in 
motion; but of others, definite multitude, which is number, being the 
measure, according to a distinction of essence: and of others, definite 
magnitude, as a cubit, or something of this kind, according to 
continuity. Of others, again, place is the measure, according to a 
dispersion of position. Hence, things that are moved are said to be 
moved in time; but they are said to have position of essence, and motion 
itself, in place, so far as essence itself also participates of being moved. 
And that place indeed subsists about position, and is something 
belonging to things situated, is evident. For we say, that those things 
are in place which have position; and upward and downward are the 
differences of place, surveyed according to position; in the same manner 
as the right hand and the left, before and behind. 
— measures, <e orderly arranges position, you 
Ree dicta nea = say, that a thing has position, though it 
ee. ee ss , in any way whatever; but a thing is then 
abe sist a oe ste ies ese when it cpt Na) ais proper 
Meee vA 5 S oe it may be, proceeds into being, but 
pee oa proper opportune subsistence, when it exists in a becoming 
e. rough place, therefore, every part of a thing has a good 
Position; the head of my body, indeed, upward, but the foot downward; 
the liver in the right-hand parts, but the heart in the middle: and the 
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eyes, through which seeing, we walk, are before; but the back, by which 
we carry burthens, is behind. These, indeed, are differences through 
place; just as of the parts of an embryo, one is fabricated before another, 
through time, and one age orderly proceeds prior to another; nor are the 
Trojan confounded with the Peloponnesian transactions: for prior and 
posterior are the differences of time, just as upward and downward, and 
the other four divisions are the differences of place; as also Aristotle 
acknowledges. The parts of the world, therefore, have their proper 
position in the whole, on account of place. Hence, speaking 
superficially, place, simply so called, is, according to this conception, that 
which bounds the position of bodies; but speaking of place as having a 
natural subsistence, it is that which bounds the position according to 
corporeal parts, conformably to nature, both with respect to each other and 
to the whole, and also the position according to the whole with respect to the 
parts. For, as different parts of the earth and the heavens are arranged 
in different situations, on account of place, and some parts are northern 
but others southern, so the whole heaven and the whole earth, being 
parts of the world, have a convenient measure of position, and an 
orderly distribution on account of place; the former being allotted the 
circumference of the universe, but the latter possessing the middle of it: 
and it is place which imparts coincidence to the parts of the universe. 
If, likewise, place (rowoc) is denominated from conjecture, (ex Touro 
mecgerv, lege ex Tov Tomeseuv) becoming place from being situated near to 
things conjectural,’ as being a certain conjecture of intellectual 
distinction, thus also what has been said of place will accord with this 
etymology. For to images, which have a conjectural subsistence, place 
imparts an establishment, and a similitude to their paradigms. For 
unless each of the parts of things, which are separated by interval, was 
situated according to its proper place, an image would never be similar 
to its paradigm, but every order, convenient measure, and elegant 
arrangement, would vanish. And, indeed, if you take away place, you 
will see the disposition of bodies extraneous and disordered, and tending 
to perfect indefiniteness. For in what position will each of the parts 
stop, when they are not adapted to any? On this account, therefore, 
things which are naturally moved, are moved in order that they may 
obtain their proper position; and things which are permanent, abide in 
a convenient measure of position through a love of place. Hence place 


+ Sensible objects are conjectural, because the proper knowledge of them belongs to 
opinion. 
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js the cause of something to bodies, and to all corporeal natures, and 
what it is may perhaps be understood from what has been said. 

"Tt will follow, however, from this, that such a place is neither the 
boundary of that which contains, - for how is this the cause of order or 
distinction, since it is rather defined by the things which exist in, and 
are comprehended by it? - nor yet will it be body; for, though some one 
should say that it is an immaterial body, which has parts distant and 
different from each other, - this also will require that which may arrange 
it, and cause this part to be situated in the middle, and that in the 
circumference. Nor is it possible that a thing of this kind can be 
interval: for, through the same causes, interval, in consequence of 
possessing difference, and having its parts differently situated, will also 
require a certain convenient position. Place, therefore, appears to be the 
measure of things posited, just as time is said to be the number of the 
motion of things moved. Since, however, position is twofold, the one 
being essential, and the other adventitious, place also will be twofold, 
the one becoming the perfect element of that which has position, but 
the other subsisting according to accident. There is also a certain 
difference of essential position, so far as, in a certain respect, wholes 
themselves have the proper position of their proper parts, both with 
respect to each other, and to the universe; or so far as parts have a 
proper position with reference to the whole and the remaining parts. 
Hence, place also becomes twofold; the one peculiar, belonging to 
individual places; but the other being defined according to position in 
the whole. For, as whole is twofold, the one belonging to each of the 
parts, - according to the definite and distinct subsistence of each, 
according to which we say, that the earth is a certain whole, and not the 
earth only, but also an animal and a plant, and each of the parts in 
these; but the other being more comprehensive, as when we say the 
a world, the whole earth, and the whole air, and of each wholeness' 
ee chat a like manner, of place we say, that one is the 
ere to, S the proper parts ofa thing, as of my parts in the 
ican aus ie tat aes the convenient position of the whole as 
ae A place of its more comprehensive wholeness. Thus, the 
ate of the earth, is the place of terrestrial natures; and this so far as 
aie a 3 middle of the universe. For, though the earth should 

position about the middle of the universe, it would 


The world is a whole of wholes, which wholes or wholenesses are the celestial and 


element is 
ae Sape cp See the Introduction to my Translation of the Timsus of Plato 
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still retain the convenient position of its proper parts in their proper 
whole; but it would not then possess its convenient position as a part of 
the universe. Hence, if the whole earth were hurled upward, it would 
fall again to the middle; and the parts which it contains would preserve 
their formation with respect to each other, even when it was removed 
from the middle. Thus, also, a man suspended in the air would have the 
convenient order of his proper parts; but he would no longer have the 
convenient order as of a part to the whole. And since parts belong 
more to things more total, than wholes themselves do; for they do not 
so much vanquish subordinate, as they are vanquished by more excellent 
natures; and this because first are in a greater ratio to second natures, 
than second to third natures; - this being the case, though a clod of earth 
should have a proper convenient position in the air, yet it would tend 
downward, through a desire of that which is more total. For that which 
is peculiar is every where dead and cold, when divulsed from that which 
is common, and deprived of its appropriate connexion; just as plants, 
when torn up by the roots, though they are in complete possession of 
all their parts, yet immediately droop, in consequence of being divulsed 
from their common wholeness, For all things live on account of the 
one mundane animal. Hence, as long as every thing is rooted in the 
world, through proximate wholenesses, so long it lives, and is preserved; 
but if it is divulsed from its proximate, it is also torn from the common 
wholeness. Thus, therefore, the natural tendencies of bodies, and their 
permanencies in their proper places, are preserved, by admitting place 
to be a thing of this kind. And the local motion of things which are 
moved, is nothing else than the assumption of different positions, at 
different times, till that which is moved obtains its appropriate position; 
the intermediate air or water being divided, and receiving the position 
which it then has, as long as that which is stronger proceeds. The 
position, also, of the parts of air, is that which a clod of earth or I 
receive when moved. The place to which I change is not definitely my 
peculiar place, but the place of surrounding air, in a different part of 
which I am also naturally adapted to become situated at different times. 
Hence, it being dubious how things which are moved are moved in 
place, since things in place may be justly said to be at rest rather than 
to be moved, let us see how the philosopher Syrianus states the doubt, 
and gives the solution of it: - ‘Some one may ask,’ says he, ‘how things 
which are moved, are moved in place, since things moved, are rather 
from whence, whither. For, in short, things in place appear to be at rest. 
May we not, therefore, say, that things which are moved, are in place 
and not in place? For they are not in the first, and, as it were, proper 
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place of themselves; since if they were they would be at rest. But they 
are in place, surveyed according to its extent; just as we say that the sun 
is in the constellation called the Lion, because the extent of the Lion 
comprehends the sun. We also say that a flying eagle is in the air, and 
that a ship sailing with a prosperous wind is in the sea: for all these have 
place considered in its extent, or assumed with a greater latitude, but 
they have not a first and peculiar place, as long as they are moved.’ 
And most of those, indeed, who speak about place, appear to me 
especially to direct their attention to this external place. For, on being 
asked, what is the place of the earth? they reply, that it is the middle of 
the universe; which is the peculiar place of the universe, and of the earth 
as in the universe. On being also asked, what is the place of the 
heavens? they say, that which surrounds; but they do not, in their reply, 
adduce that place of the earth which gives convenient position to its 
parts; and, in a similar manner, that place of the heavens through which 
its parts are orderly arranged. Hence, all men, as it seems, assert that 
place is separate from that which is in place. For, in reality, that which 
pertains to each particular from more total place, is separate from that 
which is in place, and is not precedaneously the place of that thing. 
They also consider place as immovable, looking to this more common 
place, and which is considered in its extent. For the peculiar place of 
every thing, and which is co-essentialised with it, is also moved together 
with it, But common place abides, being peculiar to that which is more 
total and comprehensive, as body." 
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The heavens at the birth of Prolcus, see page 242 
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The Life of Proclus 


or 


Concerning Felicity 


Marinus! 


When I consider the magnitude of mind, and dignity of character 
belonging to Proclus, a philosopher of our time, and attend to those 
requisites, and that power of composition which those ought to possess 
who undertake a description of his life; and lastly, when I regard my 
own poverty of diction, I am inclined to believe it more proper to 
refrain from such an undertaking, not to leap over the fosse (according 
to the proverb), and to decline a discourse involved in so much difficulty 
and danger, But my scruples are something diminished when I consider, 
on the other hand, that even in temples, those who approach to the 
altars do not all sacrifice alike; but that some are solicitously employed 
in preparing bulls, goats, and other things of a similar kind, as not 
unworthy the beneficence of the Gods to whom those altars belong: 
likewise that they compose hymns, some of which are more elegant in 
verse, but others in prose; while some, who are destitute of all such gifts, 
and sacrifice with nothing more perhaps than a cake and a small 
quantity of bread, with frankincense, and who finish their invocations 
with a short address to the particular divinity they adore, are not less 
heard than others. While I thus think with myself, I am afraid, 
according to Ibycus,' lest I should not offend against the Gods (for these 
are his words) but against a wise man, and thus obtain the praise of 
men. 

For I do not think it lawful, that I who was one of his familiars, 
should be silent concerning his life; and should not, according to my 
utmost ability, relate such particulars concerning him as are true, and 


1 Plato in Phedro 242d. Meminit et Plutarch. VII Sympos. Suidas in nto. 
Fabricius, 
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which perhaps ought to be published in preference to others. And 
indeed by such a neglect I shall not perhaps obtain the esteem and 
honour of mankind, who will not entirely ascribe my conduct to the 
desire of avoiding ostentation, but will suppose I avoided such a design 
from indolence, or some more dreadful disease of the soul. Incited, 
therefore, by all these considerations, I have taken upon me to relate 
some illustrious particulars of this philosopher, since they are almost 
infinite, and may be depended on for their undoubted reality. 

I shall begin therefore not according to the usual manner of writers, 
who are accustomed to distribute their discourse into chapters; but I 
consider that the felicity of this blessed man ought, with the greatest 
propriety, to be placed as the foundation of this treatise. For I regard 
him as the most happy of those men who were celebrated in former 
ages; I do not say happy only from the felicity of wisdom, though he 
possessed this in the highest degree of all men; nor because he 
abundantly enjoyed the goods of an animal life; nor again on account of 
his fortune, though this belonged to him in a most eminent degree, for 
he was supplied with a great abundance of all such things as are called 
external goods: but I call him happy, because his felicity was perfect, 
complete in all parts, and composed from each of the preceding 
particulars. Having then in the first place distributed’ virtues according 
to their kinds into natural, moral, and political, and also into those of 
a sublimer rank, which are wholly conversant with purification and 
contemplation, and are therefore called Cathartic and Theoretic, and also 
such as are denominated Theurgic, by which we acquire a similitude 
with some particular divinity; but omitting such as are superior to these, 
as beyond the reach of man, we shall begin from such as are more 
natural, and which are first in the progressions of the human soul, 
though not first in the nature of things. 

This blessed man, then, whose praise is the subject of this treatise, 
naturally possessed, from the hour of his birth, all those physical virtues 
which fall to the lot of mankind; the traces of which were manifest in 
the latest period of his life, and appeared to surround and invest his 
body after the manner of a tenacious shell. In the first place, he was 
endued with a singular perfection of sensation, which they denominate 
corporeal prudence; and this was particularly evident in the nobler 
senses of seeing and hearing, which are indeed given by the Gods to men 


+ For a full account of the distribution of the virtues according to the Platonists, 
consult the sentences of Porphyry [sect. 34, TTS vol. Il, p. 183-7], and the Prolegomena 
of Fabricius to this work. 
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for the purpose of philosophising, and for the greater convenience of the 
animal life; and which remained entire to this divine man through the 
whole of his life. Secondly, he possessed a strength of body which was 
not affected by cold, and which was neither weakened nor disturbed by 
any vicious or negligent diet, nor by any endurance of labours, though 
it was exhausted day and night, while he was employed in prayer, in 
perusing the works of others, in writing books himself, and in 
conversing with his familiars; all which he performed with such 
expedition, that he appeared to study but one thing alone. But a power 
of this kind may with propriety be called fortitude of body, from the 
singular strength employed in such exertions. The third corporeal virtue 
with which he was endued was beauty, which, when compared with 
temperance, the authors of these appellations have very properly 
considered as possessing a similitude of nature. For as we consider 
temperance as consisting in a certain symphony and consent of the 
powers of the soul, so corporeal beauty is understood to consist in a 
certain agreement of the organical parts. He was indeed of a most 
pleasing aspect, not only because he was endued with this excellent 
proportion of body, but because the flourishing condition of his soul 
beamed through his corporeal frame like a living light, with splendours 
too wonderful for language to explain. And indeed he was so beautiful 
that no painter could accurately describe his resemblance; and all the 
pictures of him which were circulated, although very beautiful, were far 
short of the true beauty of the original. But the fourth corporeal virtue 
which he possessed was health, which they affirm corresponds to justice 
in the soul; and that this is a certain justice in the disposition of the 
corporeal parts, as the other in those of the soul. For justice is nothing 
more than a certain habit, containing the parts of the soul in their 
Proper duty. Hence, that is called health by physicians, which 
conciliates the jarring elements of the body into union and consent; and 
ah Proclus possessed in such perfection, that he affirmed he was not 
ill above twice or thrice, in the course of so long a life as seventy-five 
a But a sufficient proof of this is evident from hence, that, in his 
aap ae sips entirely ignorant what the disorders were which 
iva. we oe account of the great rarity of their incursions. 
‘ le corporeal goods which Proclus possessed, and 
which may be called the forerunners, and as it w f 
+ eas, Ea aaa e ean ere messengers, of those 
Bel eons ssa =a uted perfect virtue. But the first 
ee, progeny of his soul, which he naturally possessed, previous 
ction, and those parts of virtue with which he was adorned, and 
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which Plato reckons the elements of a philosophic nature,’ must excite 
the wonder of any one who considers their excellent quality. For he 
was remarkable for his memory and ingenuity; he was of a disposition 
magnificent, gentle, and friendly; and a companion, as it were, of truth, 
justice, fortitude and temperance; and his love of truth was so great, that 
he never admitted any prudent dissimulation, but hated falsehood 
vehemently. Indeed it is necessary that he who prosecutes truth, with 
so much earnestness and sincerity, should be extremely desirous of it 
from his infancy, since truth is the source of every good, both to Gods 
and men. But that he despised corporeal pleasures, and was an eminent 
lover of temperance, is sufficiently evident from his great propensity to 
disciplines, and his desire of every kind of studies; for dispositions of 
this kind never suffer beastly and illiberal pleasure to dwell in the mind, 
but are able to excite in the soul, from her own internal operations, 
sincere pleasure and delight. But it is impossible to say how foreign he 
was from avarice, so that when a boy he despised the wealth of his 
parents, though very rich, on account of his incredible love towards 
philosophy. Hence he was far removed from illiberality, and from the 
care of lesser concerns, as he was most studious of the universe, and of 
every thing divine and human. But from such a disposition of the 
rational soul, having acquired true magnanimity, he considered human 
life as of no account, and, unlike the multitude, viewed nothing dreadful 
in death. So that he by no means feared all that rout of molestations 
which appear terrible to others, and this in consequence of that natural 
affection which it is proper to call by no other name than that of 
Fortitude alone. But, from all these virtues, I think it must be evident 
to those who have not experienced his best of dispositions, that he loved 
equity from a boy; that he was just and mild, and by no means difficult 
or unjust in his associations or contracts. To us indeed he certainly 
appeared modest and elegant, neither avaricious nor illiberal, neither 
arrogant nor timid. 

But will it not be superfluous to mention the goodness and fertility of 
his ingenuity? Especially among those who know and who have heard, 
that he was full of the most beautiful disciplines, and who are acquainted 
with the multitude he produced and published to the world, so that he 
alone seemed to have drank nothing of the cup of oblivion, as he was 
endued with a power of memory which was never disturbed, and that 
which belongs to the oblivious, never happened to him. Besides, he 
never neglected fresh acquisitions, as if possessing a sufficiency of 


+ See the sixth book of his Republic 490c, and the Epinomis 989a. 
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disciplines; and as one who is merely delighted with their study. But he 
was most remote from a nature rustic and horrid, and averse from the 
Muses, and particularly propense to more cultivated endowments: for on 
account of his singular urbanity and festivity (without transgressing the 
bounds of true honesty) in his common associations, sacred feasts, and 
other actions, he allured and charmed his familiars, and always dismissed 
them more cheerful and pleased. 

His mother, therefore, Marcella, lawfully united to his father Patricius, 
both of the Lycian nation, and excelling in birth and virtue, produced 
our philosopher, thus endued from the beginning with all these, and 
other gifts of nature. And! Minerva, the tutelar Goddess of Byzantium, 
received him when born, and took care of him as a midwife, she being 
the cause of his birth in that city: but afterwards she provided for his 
well-being, when he was numbered among boys and young men; for she 
appeared once to him in a dream, and exhorted him to the study of 
philosophy, from whence arose his great propensity to this Goddess, as 
he particularly performed her sacred rites, and cultivated with a greater 
fury (as I may say) her institutions, Lastly, his parents brought him, 
when born, into their native country Zanthus, consecrated to Apollo: 
and I cannot but think that this country happened to him by a certain 
divine providence; as it was requisite that he, who was to be the prince 
of all sciences, should be educated under the presiding deity of the 
Muses. Here, being instituted in the most elegant manners, he pursued 
moral virtues, and was accustomed to right conduct, and to a declination 
of its contrary, that which is base. 

But at that time the love of the Gods, who had attended him from his 
nativity, manifestly appeared; for being once detained by some disease 
of body, and it appearing very difficult, and scarcely possible to cure 
him, there stood at his bed a youth of a more than ordinary appearance, 
so that even previous to the declaration of his name, he might be 


' P 
pes are informed by Fabricius, that the Platonic Olympiodorus in his MS 
Sommentary on the Alcibiades of Plato, divides the orders of the Gods, into 
peeeere or Seats which are separate from all connection with body; and 
cegTtomies of mundane. And that of these, some ate oypaviy or celestial, others 
Bee 2 etal se rie: fiery, others cept, or aerial, others evvdpo1, or watery, 
Gtiess xGoviy oF earthly; and others vroraprapiy, or subterranean. But among the 
Xertestrial, some are @yerrapxat, or governors of climates, others oNauxol, or rulers 
cities, and others lastly xoeroueidio1, or governors of houses. 
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considered as Telesphorus’ or Apollo: but the God proclaiming who he 
was, and pronouncing his name, touched the head of Proclus (for he 
stood reclining his head on Proclus’ pillow) and having immediately 
restored him to health, vanished from his sight. And such was the 
divine vision,? and the divine benevolence at that time exhibited to our 
youth, 

But having, for a short space of time, in Lycia, applied himself to 
grammar, he went to Alexandria in Egypt, bringing with him very 
singular moral virtues, by which he excited towards himself the love of 
the masters resident in that place, Hence Leonas the rhetorician, who 
derived (as I think) his lineage from Isaurus, and was illustrious among 
many of that profession, who were then at Alexandria, not only made 
him a partaker of his studies, but thought him worthy to become his 
domestic, and ordered that he should be supplied with food together 
with his wife and children, no otherwise than if he had been his true 
sonS He likewise took care to procure him the notice of the principal 
men in Egypt, who being wonderfully delighted with the acumen of the 
youth’s ingenuity, and with the elegance and integrity of his morals, 
reckoned him among their greatest friends. But he was also instructed 
by Orion the grammarian, whose ancestors discharged the sacerdotal 
office among the Egyptians, and who had made such a progress in the 
knowledge of his art, that he composed elaborate books on this subject, 
which he left not without advantage to posterity. He also went to the 
schools of the Roman preceptors, and made a great progress in that 
language; for he was at first led to the study of his father’s profession, 
in which he was illustrious, his employment being the study of law in 
the royal city. But when it appeared how vehemently the young man 
was delighted with the study of rhetoric, as he had not yet touched the 
writings of the philosophers, he both acquired great glory from his 
acquisitions, and became the admiration of his fellow pupils and masters, 
on account of the elegance of his discourse, and his celerity in 


1 This epithet is likewise ascribed by Onomacritus to the Moon, as may be seen in 
his hymn to that deity; and the reason of which we have given in out notes to that 
hymn. 


+ Divine visions, and extraordinary circumstances, may be fairly allowed to happen 
to such exalted geniuses as Proclus; but deserve ridicule when ascribed to the vulgar. 


5 What glorious times! when it was considered as an extraordinary circumstance for 
a teacher of rhetoric to treat a noble and wealthy pupil as his domestic. When we 
compare them with the present, we can only exclaim, O temporal O mores! Philosophy 
sunk in the ruins of ancient Greece and Rome. 
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perceiving; and from his exhibiting more the habit and industry of the 
master, than that of the scholar. 

But while he yet frequented the rhetorical school, the sophist Leonas, 
made him the companion of his journey to Byzantium: which he 
undertook for the purpose of gratifying his friend Theodorus, who was 
at that time preefect of Alexandria, and who was a man both polite and 
magnificent, and a lover of philosophy. But Proclus, though a youth, 
followed his master more cheerfully in this journey, lest he should be 
compelled to interrupt his studies. However, that I may speak more 
truly, a certain good fortune brought him back to the source of his 
nativity. For, on his return, his tutelar Goddess exhorted him to 
philosophy, and to visit the Athenian schools. But having first returned 
to Alexandria, and bid farewell to rhetoric, and the other arts which he 
had formerly studied, he gave himself up to the discourses of the 
philosophers then resident at Alexandria, But he frequented 
Olympiodorus,’ the most illustrious of philosophers, for the sake of 
imbibing the doctrine of Aristotle; and in mathematical disciplines gave 
himself to Hero,* a religious man, and one who was eminently skilful 
in the proper methods of institution. But these men were so delighted 
with the manners of the youth, that Olympiodorus wished him to 
espouse his daughter, whom he had taken care to instruct in philosophy, 
and Hero committed to him all his religion, and made him his constant 
companion, But having, on a certain time, heard Olympiodorus, a man 
who was endued with a great power of speaking, and on account of the 
celerity of his speech, and the gravity of his subjects, was understood by 
very few of his auditors, as he was departing with the dismissed 
multitude, he repeated to his companions all that was said, and almost 
verbatim, though the discourse was copious; as Ulpianus Gazzus, one 
of his fellow-disciples informed me, who also consumed not the least 
part of his life in the study of philosophy. But he likewise learned, with 


Philooc Peicisstihtly observes, that this Olympiodorus is not the same with the 

losopher of that name, whose learned commentaries, on certain books of Plato, are 

icant in manuscript, in various libraries. As in these, not only Proclus himself, but 
amascius, who flourished long after Proclus, is celebrated. 


+ 5 ‘ os . 
& Concerning the various mathematicians of this name, see Fabricius in Bibliotheca 
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great facility, the writings of Aristotle, pertaining to rational 
philosophy," though the bare reading of them is difficult to those who 
are engaged in the attempt. 

Having therefore, at Alexandria, applied himself to these masters, and 
enjoyed their confidence in such instruction as they were able to afford, 
when upon reading together with them a certain author, they appeared 
to him not to interpret the mind of the philosopher as they ought; 
conceiving a contempt for these schools, and at the same time being 
mindful of the exhortation which had been divinely sent to him at 
Byzantium, he went to Athens, attended by the presiding deities of 
eloquence and philosophy, and by beneficent damons. For that he 
might preserve the genuine and entire succession of Plato,t he was 
brought by the Gods to the guardian city of philosophy, as the 
circumstances which happened on his first entrance into the city, and all 
the divine excitations manifestly evince: for they openly presaged, that 
this gift was sent from the father Apollo, and was a future suffrage of his 
succession confirmed by divine events. For when his vessel drove to the 
Pyreum, and it was told to the citizens, Nicolaus, who afterwards 
flourished in the rhetorical art, but at that time studied under the 
masters of Athens, descended to the shore as if to an acquaintance, 
received him for his guest as if he had been a citizen, and brought him 
to the city; for Nicolaus was also a Lycian. But Proclus, who perceived 
himself weary from his journey, sat down at the temple of Socrates, 
though he did not yet know, nor had heard that Socrates was 
worshipped in that place, and requested Nicolaus that he would stay 
there for a short time, and, if possible, procure him some water, as he 
said that he was exceeding thirsty. Immediately Nicolaus, from that 
very consecrated place, brought him some water; for the fountain 
belonging to the statue of Socrates was not far distant. But while he was 
drinking, Nicolaus, for the first time, considering the circumstance: This 
is an omen, says he, because you have sat in the temple of Socrates, and 


+ ‘The word in the original is Noyexar, which Fabricius rightly conjectures has in this 
place a more extensive signification than either Logic, or Rhetoric: but I must beg leave 
to differ from that great critic, in not translating it simply philosophical, as I should 
rather imagine, Marinus intended to confine it to that part of Aristotle’s works, which 
comprehends only logic, rhetoric, and poetry. For the verb efeyarlare, or to learn, 
which Marinus uses on this occasion, cannot with propriety be applied to the more 
abstruse writings of Aristotle. 


+ Hence Prochis was called, by way of eminence, dcaboxo¢ TAarwrtxos, or the 
Platonic Successor. 
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have there first drank the Attic water. Then Proclus rising, and having 
paid due reverence to the place, proceeded to the city. But when he 
came to the tower, the porter who was present at his entrance, and was 
about to close the gates with bars, said to him, (that I may repeat the 
words of the man,) "Certainly unless you had come, I should have 
closed the gates." And what omen could be more manifest, or could less 
require the interpretations of Polletes’ or Melampodes, or such like 
diviners? 

But Proclus, despising the schools of the rhetoricians, though they very 
much desired his association, as if he had come for that very purpose, 
met with the prince of philosophers Syrianus,* the son of Philoxenus. 
At that time too, Lachares was in the same company, a man much 
conversant in philosophy, and the companion of Syrianus in his study, 
but in eloquence he was in as great admiration as Homer in the poetic 
art. He then was, as I have said, present at the same time. But it was 
now the evening twilight, and while they were engaged in mutual 
converse, the sun sat, and the moon made her first appearance after her 
change: wherefore, having saluted the stranger, they endeavoured to 
dismiss him, as being a young man, from their company, that they 
might adore the Goddess apart. But he, not having proceeded far, 
beheld also the moon appearing from the same house, and laying aside 
his sandals, in their presence saluted the Goddess. Here Lachares, 
admiring the confidence of the youth, said, speaking to Syrianus, "This 
is what Plato’ divinely affirms of great geniuses; that they either 
produce great good, or its contrary." And such, that I may mention a 
few out of many, were the signatures of divine original, which happened 
to our philosopher, on his first arrival at Athens. 


Concerning Polletes, see Suidas; and for M icius i 
Bibliothces eee uidas; and for Melampodes, consult Fabricius in 


k * This Syrianus was indeed a most excellent philosopher, as we may be convinced 
oa his commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, a Latin translation only of which, 
y one Hieronimus Bagolinus, was published at Venice in 1558. The Greek is extant, 
ee to Fabricius, in many of the Italian libraries, and in the Johannean library at 
Eee According to Suidas, he wrote a commentary on the whole of Homer in six 
ae on Plato’s politics, in four books; and on the consent of Orpheus, Pythagoras, 
a Plato, with the Chaldean Oracles, in ten books. All these are unfortunately lost; 
a the liberal few, are by this means deprived of treasures of wisdom, which another 
Philosophical age, in some distant revolution, is alone likely to produce. 


5 Socrates, in the sixth book of Plato’s Republic 
E Ss, [490a - 49 1c], says, that from great 
geniuses nothing of a middle kind must be expected; but either great good, or aera 
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But Syrianus brought him to the great Plutarch,’ the son of Nestor, 
who, when he saw the young man, not yet twenty years old, and heard 
of his love and desire of a philosophic life, he was much delighted, and 
immediately made him a partaker of his philosophic study, though his 
age almost forbade such an attempt; for he was then very old. He 
therefore read to Proclus his commentary on Aristotle’s books on the 
soul, and on the Phedo of Plato: and this great man exhorted him to 
commit to writing what he heard, employing the ambition of the youth 
as an instrument, by telling him, that if he completed those scholia, they 
would be reported as the commentaries of Proclus. And as he loved the 
youth very much on account of his inclination to the best studies, he 
called him his son, and caused him to reside with him as a domestic. 
But after he saw his temperance, with regard to animal food, he 
exhorted him not to abstain from animals entirely, but to use them so 
far as was necessary to the vital energies of the corporeal part. He 
likewise gave the same advice to Syrianus, concerning the youth’s diet. 
But he answered the old man, as that divine head (Proclus) informed us: 
"Suffer him with that frugality to learn what I wish, and then, if he 
pleases, he may die." Such was the care of his masters respecting him, 
in every concern, But the old man lived about two years after the 
arrival of Proclus; and dying, commended the youth to his successor 
Syrianus, as also his grandson Archiadas. But Syrianus, when he had 
received Proclus as his pupil, not only much assisted him in learning, 
but made him his domestic as to other concerns, and the companion of 
his philosophic life, having found him such an auditor and successor as 
he had for a long time sought for; and one who was adapted for the 
reception of a multitude of disciplines, and divine dogmata. 

In a shorter space, therefore, than two years, he read, together with 
Syrianus, all the works of Aristotle, i.e. his logic, ethics, politics, physics, 
and theological science. But being sufficiently instructed in these, as in 
certain proteleia? and small mysteries, Syrianus led him to the sacred 
discipline of Plato, and this by an orderly progression, and not according 
to the oracle,t with a transcendent foot. And he was careful that he 


+ The reader will please to take notice, that this great man is not the same with 
Plutarch the biographer, whose works are so well known; but an Athenian philosopher 
of a much later period. 


according to the oracle. In the original xara 70 ho-woy, which I wonder Fabricius 
should translate, quod aiunt, as it is usual with the Platonists, to cite the Zoroastrian 
oracles exactly in these words, instances of which may be found in Proclus on Plato’s 
(continued... 
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might survey with him true mysteries, with the eyes of his soul, free 
from material darkness, and with a speculation of intellect refined and 
pure. Hence Proclus was employed night and day in vigilant energies, 
and in writing compendiously what he had heard, employing his own 
judgment in the selection and order. And in consequence of this 
unwearied assiduity, he made so great a progress in a short time, that by 
then he was twenty-eight years of age, he composed a multitude o: 
works; and among the rest his very learned and elegant Commentaries 
on the Timeus. But from an institution of this kind, his manners also 
received a greater ornament, since as he advanced in science he 
accumulated virtue. 

But he likewise pursued the civil virtues from Aristotle’s political 
writings, and Plato’s books concerning Laws and a Republic. However, 
lest he should be conversant only in the contemplation of these, and 
should attempt nothing actual, since he was hindered from engaging in 
public affairs himself, from his being employed in more important 
concerns, he exhorted Archiadas, who was a religious man, to a political 
life, at the same time instructing him in its nature and virtues, and 
explaining to him the methods proper to be observed in the discharge 
of its duties. And in the same manner as they incite those who run in 
the race, so he exhorted him to preside in common oyer the whole o} 
his city, and to confer benefits privately upon each according to all the 
virtues, but particularly in conformity with the laws of justice. But he 
excited in reality the emulation of himself in Archiadas, when he 
exhibited to him his own liberality and magnificence with respect to 
riches, by bestowing gifts at one time on his friends, and at another time 
on his kindred, guests, and citizens; proving himself by this means not 
in the least affected with avarice, and conferring not a little to the good 
of public concerns. But when dying, he bequeathed that part of his 
Possessions which he did not leave to Archiadas, to his own country, 
and to Athens. But Archiadas became so great a lover of truth, as well 
from the company of his own associates as from the friendship of 
Proclus, that he is never mentioned by our acquaintance, without being 
at the same time celebrated as the religious Archiadas. 

But the philosopher also employed himself in civil consultations among 
public assemblies, where things pertaining to the republic were discussed; 
giving the most prudent counsels, conferring with governors concerning 





4(..continued) 


Theology; and the very words prove themselves to be a part of an oracle, when 
attentively considered. 
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equity, and not only exhorting them to an impartial distribution of 
justice, but in a manner compelling them by philosophical authority. 
For he had a certain public care of the morals of princes, and not only 
instructed them in the art of temperate government by his discourse, but 
also by his own example through the whole of his life; since he was, as 
it were, the exemplar of temperance to the rest. But he gave a specimen 
of civil fortitude perfectly Herculean: for since at that time there was, 
as it were, a sea of troubles upon him, and mighty waves of stormy 
employments were roused by adverse winds against his upright life, he 
conducted himself, though in danger, with gravity, and an unshaken 
constancy, And when he was once very much molested by the 
improbity of some violent men, which was both pernicious and 
dangerous to himself, he undertook a journey into Asia, which 
contributed greatly to his own advantage: for as he was not unskilful in 
the more ancient rites of that place, which he yet preserved, a divine 
power afforded him this occasion of departure. Hence, as he well knew 
the whole of their concerns, he taught them more accurately in things 
pertaining to the Gods, if they happened to have neglected any thing 
through a long interval of time. And while he was engaged in all these 
employments, and lived in a correspondent manner, he was so concealed 
from the multitude that he even excelled the Pythagoreans, who keep 
with unshaken constancy this precept of their founder, Nabe Biwoac, 
live concealed. But having passed a year only in the parts of Lydia, he 
returned to Athens, under the providential protection of the presiding 
Goddess of philosophy. And thus fortitude was perfected in our 
philosopher, first by nature, then by custom, and afterwards by science 
and the consideration of causes. Besides this, he exhibited in another 
manner his politic habit practically, by composing letters for noblemen; 
and by this means procuring good to entire cities. But of this I have a 
sufficient testimony from those on whom they were bestowed, as well 
Athenians as Argives, and others of different nations. 

But he likewise much promoted and increased literary studies, 
demanding of princes rewards for the preceptors, according to their 
several deserts. Nor did he undertake this rashly, nor with any 
interested views, but he compelled them (as he considered it a matter of 
great moment) to be diligent in their profession, interrogating and 
discoursing with them respecting every particular: for he was a judge 
sufficiently instructed in the employments of them all. And if he ever 
found any one negligent in his profession, he sharply reproved him; so 
that he appeared very vehement and ambitious, because he was both 
willing and able to give a just determination on every subject: and he 
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was indeed a lover of glory. But this was not a fault in him, as in most, 
because it alone regarded virtue and goodness. And, perhaps, without 
an energy of this kind, nothing great and excellent would ever subsist in 
the human mind. But he was in this respect vehement: this I will not 
deny. Yet, at the same time, he was gentle; for he was easily pleased, 
and demonstrated in a moment that his anger was as pliable as wax. 
For, almost at the same time, he was (as I may say) wholly transported 
in reprehension, and with a desire of becoming subservient to their 
interest, and that he might intercede with princes in their names; being 
moved with a certain natural conjunction of soul, and, as it were, 
sympathy of grief. 

And here, I very opportunely recollect a peculiar example of his 
natural sympathy of soul with others: nor do I think the like was ever 
related of any other man, For, notwithstanding he was unmarried, and 
had no children (because he was not desirous of such connections, but 
remained free from them all, though many noble and rich alliances were 
offered him), yet his care of all his familiars and friends, and of their 
wives and children, was as great as if he had been some common father, 
and the cause of their birth; for he bestowed a singular attention on the 
life of each, And whenever any one of them was detained by any 
disease, he first earnestly supplicated the Gods on their behalf with 
sacrifices and hymns; afterwards he gave a prompt attendance on the 
sick person himself, convened the physicians, and urged them to make 
an immediate trial, if they knew of any thing in their art advantageous 
to the condition of the diseased; and sometimes he produced some 
singular advice himself, among the physicians; and thus delivered many 
from imminent dangers. And the greatness of this blessed man’s 
humanity towards his servants, may be understood by those who desire 
it, from his will. But of all his familiars, he loved Archiadas and his 
kindred the most; because, in the first place, their succession was derived 
from the genus of Plutarch the philosopher; and afterwards on account 
of that Pythagoric friendship’ which he maintained with Archiadas, as 
he was both the companion and preceptor of his studies. And this other 
kind of friendship, differing from the two already mentioned, appears 
to have been the most firm and excellent, among these illustrious men. 





* Nothing is more celebrated by the ancients than that strict friendship which 
subsisted among the Pythagoreans; to the exercise of which they were accustomed to 
admonish each other, not to divide the god which they contained, as Iamblichus relates, lib 
1, ch. 33, De Vita Pythagore [TTS vol. XVI]. Indeed, true friendship can alone subsist 
in souls, properly enlightened with genuine wisdom and virtue; for it then becomes an 
union of intellects, and must consequently be immortal and divine. 
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For Archiadas desired nothing, which was not also the wish of Proclus; 
and on the contrary, the desires of Proclus were the constant wishes of 
Archiadas. 

But having now brought the political virtues, which are inferior to the 
true ones, to an end, and terminating them in friendship,’ as their 
proper bound, we shall now pass to the Cathartic differing from the 
politic virtues. Indeed, the employment of these last consists in 
purifying the soul, that so being liberated from the body as much as 
they are able to effect, it may regard human concerns, and possess a 
certain similitude with divinity; which is the soul’s best and most exalted 
end. Yet they do not all liberate after the same manner, but some more, 
and others less. Since there are certain political purgations which adorn 
their possessors, even while connected with body, and reduce them to 
a better condition; bringing under the dominion of reason, anger and 
desire, and entirely destroying passion and every false opinion: but the 
Cathartic virtues, which are superior to these, separate entirely from this 
truly leaden weight of body, and procure an easy flight from mundane 
concerns. And in these, indeed, our philosopher was studiously 
employed during the whole of his life, which was devoted to 
philosophy; since he both taught by his discourses what they were, and 
after what manner they were preparatory to felicity, and in a particular 
manner conformed his life to their institutions; performing every thing 
which could contribute to the separation of his soul, using both night 
and day prayers, lustrations, and other purifications, as well according 
to the Orphic as the Chaldaic institutions: and every month he 
descended, with great diligence, to the sea; and this sometimes twice or 
thrice. But he was exercised in these, not only in the vigour of his age, 
but also towards the close of his life; and these customs he observed 
perpetually, as if they were certain invariable statutes. 

But he used meat and drink, and other necessary pleasures, only so far 
as was necessary to avoid the molestations of disease; for he was in these 
by much the most frugal, and particularly loved abstinence from animal 
food. And if at any time he was invited to eat it more vehemently, he 
was so cautious in its use, that he ate it merely after the manner of a 
taster. But he purified himself every month by the sacred rites, in 
honour of the Mother of the Gods, celebrated by the Romans, and prior 
to them by the Phrygians: he likewise more diligently observed the 
unfortunate days of the Egyptians than they themselves; and, besides 


* Pythagoras, according to Damascius, said, that friendship was the mother of all the 
political virtues. 
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this, fasted on certain days in a peculiar manner, on account of the lunar 
appearances.’ He likewise instituted a fast on the last day of the month, 
not having supped the day before. But in what a splendid manner, and 
with what piety, he celebrated the new moon, and properly observed, 
with sacrifices, the more illustrious feasts of almost all nations, according 
to the manner of each country; and how from these he did not, 
according to the custom of many, take occasion of becoming idle and 
intemperate, but employed himself in continual prayers, hymns, and the 
like, his hymns sufficiently evince, which not only celebrate the 
divinities of the Greeks, but likewise Marna Gazeus, Esculapius 
Leonteuchus, Ascalonites, and Theandrites, another God much venerated 
by the Arabians; together with Isis, worshipped by the Philians; and 
lastly, all the rest which were the subjects of his devotion. For this 
sentiment was very familiar to this most religious man, that it was 
proper a philosopher should not be careful in the observance of the rites 
and institutions of one particular city, nor of certain nations only, but 
that he should be the general priest of the universe. And thus was he 
pure and holy, so far as pertains to the virtue of temperance. 

But he declined, as much as possible, pain: and if it ever happened to 
him, he bore it with gentleness, and diminished it with this view, that 
his best part might not at the same time be affected with its 
molestations. And the fortitude of his soul in this respect, was 
sufficiently evinced in his last illness; for when, at that time, he was 
oppressed and tormented with the most excruciating pains, he 
endeavoured to the utmost to mitigate and expel their afflictive 
invasions. Hence, on such occasions, he often commanded us to repeat 
certain hymns, which when repeated procured him a remission and 


1 A genuine modern will doubtless consider the whole of Proclus’ religious conduct 
as ridiculously superstitious. And so, indeed, at first sight, it appears; but he who has 
penetrated the depths of ancient wisdom, will find in it more than meets the vulgar ear. 
The religion of the Heathens, has indeed, for many centuries, been the object of ridicule 
and contempt; yet the author of the present work is not ashamed to own, that he is a 
Perfect convert to it in every particular, so far as it was understood and illustrated by 
the Pythagoric and Platonic philosophers. Indeed the theology of the ancient, as well 
as of the modern vulgar, was no doubt full of absurdity; but that of the ancient 
Philosophers, appears to be worthy of the highest commendations, and the most 
assiduous cultivation. However, the present prevailing opinions, forbid the defence of 
such a system; for this must be the business of a more enlightened and philosophic age. 
Besides, the author is not forgetful of Porphyry’s destiny, whose polemical writings were 
suppressed by the decrees of emperors; and whose arguments in defence of his religion 
Were so very futile and easy of solution, that, as St Hierom informs us, in his preface 
on Daniel, Eusebius answered him in twenty five, and Apollinaris in thirty volumes! 
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cessation of pain. And what is more wonderful, he remembered what 
he heard of these, though forgetful of almost all human concerns, from 
the dissolution of his corporeal part continually increasing. For when 
we began to repeat, he supplied what was unfinished of the hymns, 
together with many of the Orphic verses; for it was these we were then 
reciting. Nor was he only thus constant in enduring corporeal evils, but 
much more so in external unfortunate events, and such as appeared to 
happen contrary to expectation. So that he would say, concerning 
particulars of this kind, So it is, such things are usual; which seemed to 
me, or rather at that time appeared to be, worthy of remembrance, and 
an evident argument of our philosopher’s magnanimity. But besides 
this, he restrained anger as much as possible, so that it might either 
remain free from all excitation, or that at least reason might not consent 
to its indulgence, but the irrational faculty alone, contrary to his will, 
might be moderately and lightly excited. And with respect to venereal 
concerns, he used them in the natural way, but so as that he might not 
proceed beyond a very moderate and light phantasy, in their indulgence. 

And thus the soul of this blessed man, having collected itself from all 
parts, and retiring into the depths of its essence, departed after a manner 
from body; while it yet appeared to be contained in its dark receptacle. 
For he possessed a prudence, not like that of a civil nature, which is 
conversant in the administration of fluctuating particulars, but prudence 
itself, by itself sincere, which is engaged in contemplating, and 
converting itself into itself, without any longer consenting to a corporeal 
nature. He likewise possessed a temperance free from evil; and which 
is not even moderately influenced by perturbations, but is abstracted 
from all affections, And lastly, he acquired a fortitude, which does not 
fear a departure from body. But reason and intellect having obtained in 
him a perfect dominion, and the inferior powers of his soul no longer 
opposing themselves to purifying justice, his whole life was adorned 
with the divine irradiations of genuine virtue. 

Our philosopher, therefore, having most happily absolved this form of 
virtues, advancing now, as it were, by the highest and most mystical 
step, he ascended to the greatest and most consummate or telestic 
virtues; employing for this purpose, the felicity of his nature, and 
sciential institution. Hence, being now purified, and the victor of his 
nativity, and despising the vain Thyrsus-bearers, and boasters of wisdom, 
he happily penetrated into her profound recesses, and enjoyed the 
contemplation of the truly blessed spectacles she contains. No longer 
requiring prolix dissertations, or demonstrations, for the purpose of 
collecting the science of these, but, with a simple vision and energy of 
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intellect, beholding the exemplar of the divine mind, he obtained a 
virtue which cannot with sufficient propriety be called prudence, but is 
more properly denominated wisdom, or something, if possible, still 
more venerable and divine. But the philosopher energizing, according 
to this virtue, easily comprehended all the theology of the Greeks and 
Barbarians, and whatever is shadowed over by the figments of fables, 
and placed it in a clear light, for the use of those who are willing and 
able to pursue its latent signification. But having interpreted divinely 
every thing of this kind, and showing the symphony between them all; 
at the same time, investigating all the writings of the ancients, whatever 
he found in them of genuine wisdom, and approved by general consent, 
this he judiciously applied to use; but if he found any thing of a 
different and dissonant nature, this he entirely rejected, as vicious and 
false. And whatever he met with contrary to wisdom, though endued 
with a friendly appearance, this he vigorously subverted by a diligent 
examination. Nor did he employ less force and perspicuity in his 
association with other men. For he was a man laborious to a miracle; 
as he often, in one day absolved five, and sometimes more lectures; and 
wrote besides, many verses, often to the number of seven hundred. 
Besides this, he went to other philosophers, and frequented their 
company; and again celebrated with them an evening association, ceasing 
from the labour of writing. And all these employments he executed in 
such a manner, as not to neglect his nocturnal and vigilant piety to the 
Gods, and assiduously supplicating the sun when rising, when at his 
meridian, and when he sets. 

But he was the parent of many dogmata, which were never known 
before, both in physics, and in intellectual and more divine concerns. 
For he first taught, that there was a kind of souls,' endued with the 
power of contemplating many forms at once, which he placed, not 
without great probability, between intellect, collectively, and as it were 
with one intuition comprehending every thing, and souls, which are 
alone able to direct their vision to one particular form. And those who 
are willing to peruse his works will meet with a great variety of 
dogmata, peculiar to him alone; the relation of which I shall omit, lest 
I should give a too great extent to my discourse. But he who evolves his 
writings, will easily perceive that all we have above related of him is 
most true, and much more if he happens to have known him, to have 


* See Proclus on Plato’s Politics, p. 399. Instit. Theolog. num. 195 [TTS vol. I] and 
the extracts of Ficinus from Proclus’ Commentary on the First Alcibiades, [TTS vol. IX, 
P. 167, note 2]. 
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seen his face, and to have heard him interpreting in the most excellent 
dissertations, and delivering the Platonic and Socratic dogmata in his 
yearly schools. Nor did he seem destitute of divine inspiration; for he 
produced from his wise mouth, words similar to the most white and 
thick falling snow;' so that his eyes emitted a bright radiance, and the 
rest of his countenance was resplendent with a divine light. Hence, 
when on a certain time, one Rufinus, a man of a great name in the 
republic, who was studious of truth, and in other respects worthy of 
veneration, came to him when he was teaching and interpreting, he 
perceived that the head of Proclus was surrounded with a light; and 
when the philosopher had finished his interpretation, Rufinus rising, 
adored him; and offered to give a public testimony, by oath, of the 
divine vision which he had observed. And much gold was offered to 
him, by the same Rufinus, on his return from Asia, having escaped the 
danger of the war. But Proclus likewise rejected this gift, and was by no 
means willing to receive it. 

But that we may return to our first design, having now discoursed 
concerning the contemplative wisdom of the philosopher, though in a 
manner but little suited to its dignity, it remains that we now speak of 
the justice pertaining to this kind of virtues. For this, unlike that of 
which we spoke before, is not conversant in distribution, or proportion; 
but must be equally removed from the kind of self-energizing justice, by 
which all things are alone directed to the rational soul. For to that, 
concerning which we now treat, it is alone proper to refer every energy 
to intellect and the deity, which our philosopher performed in the most 
exalted manner. For he scarcely rested from his diurnal labours, or 
refreshed his body with sleep; and perhaps even then was not free from 
meditation and contemplation. This is certain, that having very speedily 
roused himself from sleep, as from a certain torpor of the soul, he 
aspired after the morning, the time of prayer; and lest the greater part 
of the night, should glide from him without advantage, as he was lying 
alone in his bed, he either composed hymns, or examined and fortified 


 Alluding to the beautiful description given of Ulysses, in the 3rd book of the Iliad, 
v. 222: 


Kau emt: ndadeow eorxorer xeuepinow. 
Which is thus elegantly paraphrased by Mr Pope: 


But when he speaks, what elocution flows! 
Soft as the fleeces of descending snows 
The copious accents fall, with easy art; 
Melting they fall, and sink into the heart! 
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those dogmata which afterwards, in the day time, he committed to 
writing. 

After a similar manner he pursued that temperance which has an 
affinity with these virtues, and which consists in a conversion of the 
soul to intellect, so as not to suffer itself to be touched, nor moved with 
any other concerns. Lastly, he joined fortitude in alliance with these, by 
a certain perfect method, zealously aspiring after that liberty which is 
ignorant of all passion, and which he perceived was natural to the divine 
object of his contemplation. And thus, through the whole of his 
conduct, he did not lead the life of a man merely good, to which, as 
Plotinus says, the political virtues may lead, but leaving this far behind 
him, he endeavoured to change it for one much more perfect and divine, 
the life of the Gods themselves; since, to become similar to these, and 
not to virtuous men, was the great object of his contention. 

And thus he had rendered virtues of this kind familiar to himself, 
while he frequented the philosopher Syrianus, and evolved and studied 
the commentaries of the ancients. But he received from the mouth of 
his preceptor certain small seeds, as it were, of the Orphic and Chaldaic 
theology; because he was prevented from hearing the complete 
interpretation of his master on the Orphic verses. For Syrianus left to 
the choice of Proclus and one Domninus,' a philosopher of the Syrian 
nation, and who afterwards succeeded Syrianus, the exposition of the 
Orphic writings, or the oracles. But they were by no means unanimous 
in their choice; for Domninus preferred the interpretation of the Orphic 
verses, and Proclus that of the oracles, But our philosopher did not 
perfect his undertaking, because the death of the great Syrianus 
happened not long after. Having therefore, as I have said, received the 
outlines from the mouth of his master, he applied himself with the 
greatest diligence to the written commentaries of Syrianus upon 
Orpheus; and being assiduously nourished with the copious lucubrations 
of Porphyry and Iamblichus on the oracles, and similar writings of the 
Chaldeans, he arrived, as much as is possible to man, to the top of those 
highest virtues, which the divine Iamblichus was accustomed to call after 
a truly divine manner, theurgic. He laboured therefore, not without 
exquisite judgment, in collecting the expositions of philosophers prior 
to his time; and contracted into one, other Chaldaic hypotheses, and the 
most excellent of the commentaries on the divine oracles, completing 
this great work in the space of five years; concerning which this divine 





__’ Concerning Domninus, see Photius and Suidas from Damascius in his Life of 
Tsidorus. 
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vision appeared to him in his sleep. For he saw the great Plutarch 
approach to him, affirming that he should live so many years as he had 
composed tetrads or quaternions on the oracles. Afterwards, having 
collected the number of these, he found they amounted to seventy. But 
that this was a divine dream, was sufficiently evinced by the last part of 
his life; for though he lived seventy-five years, as we have mentioned 
above, yet he had not the perfect use of his powers, in the five last. But 
his body, though naturally of the best constitution, being debilitated by 
that hard and scarcely tolerable kind of diet which he used, and by so 
many frequent labours and fastings, began to languish exactly at his 
seventieth year, so that he then became much more remiss in all his 
energies than before. Yet, even at this period, and thus affected, he 
composed orations and hymns: he also wrote some things, and 
conversed with his friends; but his ancient vigour was wanting in each. 
Hence the memory of the dream excited his wonder, and he every 
where said, that he had only lived seventy years. But while he laboured 
under this infirmity of body, a certain youth, named Hegias, rendered 
him more alert in the business of interpretation. This young man, who 
already exhibited from his tender years such egregious signs of all the 
virtues of his ancestors, was one of that golden chain of philosophers, 
who had formerly appeared to men; and adhered most diligently to 
Proclus delivering the Platonic and other theologies. But Proclus, at this 
advanced period, was not moderately rejoiced in communicating with 
the young man, his own writings, after he understood that he made 
cubital advances in every kind of disciplines. And thus we have briefly 
discoursed concerning the apparatus of the philosopher in the Chaldean 
oracles. 

But I, on a certain time, having read with him the Orphic verses, and 
heard, among his interpretations, not only the recondite theology which 
is to be found in Jamblichus and Syrianus; but also, among many other 
divine men, I requested the philosopher that he would not leave these 
divine verses also without his explanation: but his answer was, That he 
had often thought of writing commentaries on Orpheus, but that he had 
been strongly prohibited in more than one dream. For Syrianus 
appearing to him in his sleep, had deterred him with threats from the 
design. Having therefore employed other machines, I intreated that at 
least he would mark what he principally approved of in the books of his 
master; which when this best of men had performed, in consequence of 
my persuasions, and had noted some things in the front of each of 
Syrianus’s commentaries, we obtained a collection of all these, and by 
this means scholia, and commentaries of no small bulk; though to 
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accomplish this on the whole of that divine poetry, and on all the 
Orphic rhapsodies, was not the intention of Proclus. 

But since, as we have said, his incredible study of these concerns, 
procured him a greater and more perfect degree of theurgic virtue, hence 
he no longer remained in the contemplative order, nor contented with 
either of the two-fold properties in divine concerns, exercised intellect 
and thought alone on the more excellent objects of speculation: but he 
was careful to obtain another kind of virtues more divine than the 
former, and separated from the politic mode; for he used the Chaldean 
assemblies and conferences, and their divine and ineffable concealments. 
And having comprehended these, he learned the manner of pronouncing 
and expressing them, with their remaining use, from Asclepigenia, the 
daughter of Plutarch: for she alone, at that time, preserved the 
knowledge of the great orgies, and of the whole theurgic discipline, 
delivered to her by her father, who received it from Nestor. Besides 
this, our philosopher also being purified in an orderly manner in the 
Chaldean lustrations, was an inspector of the lucid hecatic phasmai (or 
visions) of which he himself makes mention in one of his commentaries. 
But by moving a certain hecatic spharula,’ he very opportunely 
brought down showers of rain, and freed Athens from an unseasonable 
heat. Besides this, by certain phylacteria, or charms, he stopped an 
earthquake, and had thoroughly tried the energies of a divining tripod, 
having learned from certain verses concerning its defect. For when he 
was in his fortieth year, he thought in a dream, that he repeated to 
himself the following verses: 





High above ether there with radiance bright, 
A pure immortal splendour wings its flight; 
Whose beams divine with vivid force aspire, 
And leap resounding from a fount of fire. 


And in the beginning of his forty-second year, he appeared to himself 
to pronounce these verses, with a loud voice: 


* Nicephorus, in his commentary on Synesius de Isomeiis, p. 362, informs us, that 
the hecatic orb, is a golden sphere, which has a sapphire stone included in its middle 
Part, and through its whole extremity, characters and various figures. He adds, that 
turning this sphere round, they perform invocations, which they call Iyngz. Thus too, 
according to Suidas, the magician Julian of Chaldea, and Arauphis the Egyptian, brought 
down showers of rain, by a magical power. And by an artifice of this kind, Empedocles 
was accustomed to restrain the fury of the winds; on which account he was called 
odetevepoc, or a chaser of winds. 
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Lo! on my soul a sacred fire descends, 

Whose vivid pow’r the intellect extends; 

From whence far-beaming through dull body’s night, 
It soars to ether deck’d with starry light; 

And with soft murmurs through the azure round, 
The lucid regions of the Gods resound. 


Besides, he clearly perceived that he belonged to the Mercurial series; 
and was persuaded from a dream that he possessed the soul of 
Nicomachus the Pythagorean.’ 

Indeed, if I were willing to be prolix, I could relate many theurgical 
operations of this blessed man; from the infinite number of which, I will 
only relate one in this place of a very wonderful nature. Asclepigenia, 
the daughter of Archiades and Plutarch, but the wife of Theagenes, from 
whom I have received many benefits, while she was yet a girl, and was 
nourished by her parents, fell into a disease, grievous, and incurable by 
the physicians. And Archiades, who had reposed in her alone the hope 
of his race, was deeply afflicted with her condition. But the physicians 
despairing of her recovery, the father fled to his last anchor, Proclus the 
philosopher, which he was accustomed to do in affairs of the greatest 
moment, considering him as his best preserver, and earnestly intreated 
him to intercede by his prayers with the God for his daughter, whose 
condition was well known to our philosopher. Proclus therefore, taking 
with him Pericles the Lydian,’ a man well deserving the name of a 
philosopher, went to the temple of Esculapius,* that he might pray to 
the God for the health of the sick virgin: for the city at that time 
happily possessed this divinity, and rejoiced in the temple of the saviour 
God, which was as yet free from the destruction of the Christians. As 
soon, therefore, as Proclus had prayed after the ancient manner, the girl 
immediately perceived a great change and alleviation of her disease; for 
the preserving God had easily restored her to health. The sacred rites 
being finished, Proclus went to Asclepigenia, and found her delivered 
from the molestations of disease, and in a healthy condition, But this 
affair, with many others, was performed privately, so that no traces of 
it remained to succeeding investigators; and the house in which he 
resided greatly assisted him in this design. For besides his other 
fortunes, he enjoyed a most convenient dwelling, which his father 
Syrianus and his grand-father Plutarch (for so he did not hesitate to call 


¥ Pericles Lydus, a Stoic philosopher. 


+ Vide Pausan. lib. i, Atticorum, cap. 21 et 20. 
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him) had once inhabited; and this was situated near the temple of 
Asclepius, together with that of the celebrated Sophocles, and of 
Bacchus, which is next to the theatre, and looks towards, or is at least 
seen from, the lofty towers of Minerva. 

But how much Proclus was loved by the philosophic goddess is 
abundantly evinced by his philosophic life, which he chose through her 
persuasions, and that with the great success we have hitherto described. 
But she clearly demonstrated her affection to Proclus, by the following 
circumstance. When her image, which had been so long dedicated in the 
parthenon, or temple, was taken away by those’ who, without any 
hesitation, moved out of their places things the most holy, and which 
ought to be immovable, there appeared to the philosopher in a dream, 
a woman of a graceful form, who admonished him to build a temple 
with great expedition, for, says she, it pleases Minerva, the presiding deity 
of philosophy, to dwell with you. And how familiar he was with 
Asclepius, besides what we have mentioned above, may be evinced from 
his perceiving the presence of the same God in his last illness. For while 
he was between sleeping and waking, he perceived a dragon creeping on 
his head, which vision occasioned a remission of his disease, and a 
mitigation of his pain; so that it is probable he would have been restored 
to perfect health, if his desire and vehement expectation of death had 
not prevented his recovery, or his no longer bestowing a diligent 
attention on his body. 

But he also related the following circumstances, (worthy of being 
remembered) but not without tears, through the sympathy of his mind. 
For, when a young man, he was afraid lest he should be infested with 
the gout, which was the disease of his father, and which loves to descend 
from parents to their children. Nor was he afraid, as it seems, without 
reason: for prior to that which we have already related concerning him, 
he was tormented with pains of this kind, when another extraordinary 
circumstance happened to this blessed man. In consequence of a certain 
person’s prescription, whom he had consulted, he applied a plaster to his 
tormented foot, which an unexpected bird flew away with as he was 
lying on his bed. And this was certainly a divine and salutary symbol 
to Proclus, and might have persuaded him not to be afraid of this 
calamity in future. But he, as I have said, was notwithstanding afflicted 
with the dread of this disease; he therefore supplicated the healing god 
concerning this, and intreated him to afford him a more evident token 
of his will: and after this he saw in his sleep (it is bold indeed to 


+ He means the Christians. 
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conceive such a circumstance in the mind, but we must dare, 
nevertheless, nor dread to bring truth to light) Asclepius approaching to 
him, and accurately contemplating his leg, nor disdaining, through his 
great philanthropy to embrace his knee. Hence, in consequence of this 
vision, Proclus was, through the whole of his life, free from the 
apprehensions of this disease, and was never more tortured with this 
kind of pains. 

Again, the God who is worshipped by the Adrotteni, did not less 
conspicuously evince his great familiarity with this friend of the Gods; 
for, more than once, the God benevolently presented himself to the 
sight of Proclus, frequenting his temple. And when he was doubtful, 
and wished to know what God or Gods resided and were worshipped 
in that place, because the inhabitants were of different opinions in this 
affair, some believing that the temple of Asclepius was there, persuaded 
of this by various signs, as voices are certainly said to be heard in that 
place, and a table is consecrated to the Gods, and oracles are given 
concerning the recovery of health, and those who approach are 
miraculously delivered from the most grievous dangers of life. Others, 
on the contrary, think that the Dioscuri reside in that place, because 
there have been those who saw in the way tending towards Adrotta, two 
young men of the most beautiful form, and riding with great celerity on 
horseback; at the same time declaring, that they hastened to the temple. 
They add besides, that the countenance of these was indeed human, but 
that they immediately gave evidence of a more divine presence; for when 
the men were arrived at the temple, the above mentioned youths 
appeared to them, making no enquiry concerning the affair, and 
occupied in the sacred concerns; but presently after, withdrew 
themselves from their sight. As the philosopher, therefore, was in doubt 
concerning these divinities, and did not discredit the relations, having 
requested the Gods who inhabited that place, that they would 
condescend to manifest who they were; a God appeared to him in a 
dream, and clearly spoke to him as follows: What! Hast thou not heard 
of lamblichus teaching concerning, and celebrating those two, Machaon and 
Podalirius? And besides this, the God condescended to afford so great 
an instance of benevolence to this blessed man, that he stood after the 
manner of those who bestow encomiums on others in the theatres, and 
with a clear voice, and composed habit, extending his right hand, did 
not hesitate to exclaim, (that I may relate the words of the god,) Proclus 
the ornament of the city. And what could possibly be a greater testimony 
of this blessed man’s friendship with divinity? But he, indeed, in 
consequence of a most remarkable sympathy, by which he was united 
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with the Gods, could never refrain from tears when he mentioned this 
affair to us, and related the divine encomium of himself. 

Indeed, if I were willing to pursue every particular in like manner, and 
to relate his familiarity with the Hermetic Pan, together with the great 
benevolence and manifold assistance which that divinity condescended 
to afford Proclus at Athens, and of that perfectly singular kind of felicity 
which he obtained from the mother of the Gods, and in which he was 
accustomed especially to triumph and rejoice; I should perhaps seem to 
many readers, to be rash in my assertions, and to others, the author of 
things perfectly incredible. For many and great were the daily instances 
of this Goddess’s benevolence towards him, in words and actions, which 
are both innumerable and unheard of, and concerning which, I do not 
at present retain an accurate remembrance. But if any one is desirous 
of knowing how great he was in these, he must evolve his book 
concerning the mother of the Gods, from which he will understand, that 
it was not without divine assistance he produced all the theology of that 
Goddess into light; as likewise, whatever is acted or affirmed concerning, 
the same in the fables of Attis, which he has explained after a 
philosophical manner, that vulgar ears might afterwards cease to be 
disturbed, on perceiving the lamentations and other obscure ceremonies 
with which her mysteries are celebrated. 

After having, therefore, run through the theurgic virtue of Proclus, and 
its energies, and the happy circumstances which befell him, respecting 
its operations, and having shown, that he did not less excel in every 
kind of virtue, and that he was a man such as mortals have not beheld 
for a long period of time, it remains that we now bring our discourse 
concerning him to a conclusion: for we are not now at the beginning of 
our narration, nor does the half of the whole remain to us, according to 
the proverb, but the whole itself is now perfect and complete, Since 
having begun from the felicity of the philosopher, and proceeded in its 
exemplification, our discourse now returns to it again. For we have 
explained the great goods, and providential exertions, which were 
granted to this most excellent man from the Gods, and have shown their 
Prompt attention to his prayers, the divine visions which he enjoyed, 
and the help and solicitude which the Gods testified towards him. We 
have likewise explained his prosperous fate, and propitious fortune, his 
country, parents, the good habit of his body, his masters, friends, and 
other external advantages; each of which we have shown to have been 
far greater and more splendid in him than in other men; and have 
likewise diligently enumerated such things as cannot be reckoned 
amongst outward allurements, but entirely depended on his will, such 
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as are the upright and illustrious deeds of his soul, according to universal 
virtue. And thus we have summarily demonstrated that his soul arrived 
in reality at the summit of the most consummate virtue, and was 
happily established in a perfect life, by human and divine goods of every 
kind. ‘ 

But that the lovers of more elegant studies may be able to conjecture 
from the position of the stars under which he was born, that the 
condition of his life, was by no means among the last or middling 
classes, but ranked among the highest and most happy orders, we have 
thought fit to expose in this place, the following scheme of his nativity.’ 

© 16° 26 x2 
D i722 T 
24° 23’ of 
24° 41’ of 


of 29° 50’ 7 
0 23H 
4° 42” aa 

Asc. 8° 19° Y 


MC. 4° 42’ VY) 
& or the head of the dragon: 
24° 33° Th 
The new moon preceding his birth: 
8°51" 


+ Proclus was born in the year of Christ 412, on the 6th of the Ides of February. 
Bur, for the sake of the astrologers, I have subjoined the following figure from the 
Prolegomena of Fabricius to this life: and although Iam not skilled in the art myself, 
Tam persuaded, from the arguments of Plotinus, that it contains many general truths 
but when made subservient to particulars, is liable to great inaccuracy and error. In 
short, its evidence is wholly of a physiognomic nature; for such is the admirable order 
and connection of things, that throughout the universe, one thing is signified by another, 
and wholes are after a manner contained in their parts. So that the language of the 
Sbscure and profound Heraclitus is perfectly just, when he says, "You must connect the 
perfect and the imperfect, the agreeing and the disagreeing, the consonant and the 
Efssonant, and out of one all things, and out of all things one.” [See page 216 for this 
horoscope] 
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But Proclus departed from this corporeal life, in the one hundred and 
twenty-fourth year after the government of Julian, on the seventeenth 
day of the Attic Munichion, or the April of the Romans. Nicagoras, the 
junior, being at that time the Athenian archon. The dead body was 
taken care of according to the Athenian rites, as he himself while living 
had directed. And if that diligent attention which is due to the deceased, 
was ever paid by any one, it was certainly bestowed by this most blessed 
man. For he did not neglect any particular of the accustomed 
ceremonies, but every year, on certain days, visited the sepulchres of the 
Athenian heroes and philosophers, and besides this sacrificed himself, 
and not through the medium of another, to the manes of his friends and 
familiars. And having thus exhibited to each a proper reverence and 
honour, proceeding into the Academy, he there, in a certain place, 
pleased one by one the manes of his ancestors and kindred; and shortly 
after, in another part of the same Academy, he supplicated in common 
the souls of all philosophers. And these ceremonies being ended, this 
most excellent man, having chosen a third place, performed sacred rites 
to all the souls of deceased mankind. The dead body of Proclus, 
therefore, being disposed of according to his appointment, as we have 
said, was carried by his friends and buried in the eastern part of the 
suburbs,’ near to Lycabetus, where also the body of his preceptor 
Syrianus reposes, who, when he was alive, had requested this of our 
philosopher, and, in consequence of this, had taken care to procure a 
twofold receptacle in his sepulchre. But when this most holy man was 
consulted how he would wish his funeral to be conducted, lest there 
should be any thing indecent, or without a proper decorum, he desired 
flutes, with which he was threatened in a dream, and nothing besides. 
An epigram, consisting of four verses, is inscribed on his tomb, which 
he composed himself, as follows: 


I Proclus, here the debt of nature paid, 

(My country Lycia) in the dust am laid; 

Great Syrianus form’d my early youth, 

And left me his successor in the truth. 

One common tomb, our earthly part contains, 
One place our kindred souls, - th’ etherial plains. 


7 Te was formerly the custom of almost all nations, to have their burial places in the 
suburbs, and not in the city itself, 
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Nor were prognostics wanting in the year prior to his decease, such as 
an eclipse of the sun,’ so great that night was produced in the daytime: 
for the darkness was so profound, that the stars became visible. And 
this happened when the sun was in Capricorn, in the eastern centre. 
Besides, the writers of Ephemerides observe that there will be another 
eclipse of the sun, at the conclusion of the next year. But such like 
affections of the heavenly bodies are said to portend events on the earth: 
to us indeed, the eclipse perspicuously signified a privation and, as it 
were, defection of the illustrious luminary of philosophy. 

And thus much may suffice for the life of the philosopher. It now 
remains for those who are willing to undertake the labour, to write 
concerning his disciples and friends. For it appears that many resorted 
to him from all parts; among which some were only his auditors, but 
others firm adherents to his doctrine; and, on account of philosophy, his 
familiars. I could likewise wish that some one, who is more laborious 
than myself, would give a particular account of his writings. For I have 
alone delivered these particulars of his life, that I might satisfy my 
conscience, and might testify that I religiously reverence the soul of 
Proclus, and his good demon. I shall, therefore, add nothing concerning 
the philosopher's writings, except that I have always heard him prefer 
his commentaries on the Timeus of Plato beyond all his works. He 
likewise vehemently approved of his commentaries on the Thecetetus. 
And he used frequently to say, that if he was endued with despotic 
power, he would alone preserve, of all the writings of the ancients, the 
Oracles and the Timcus. For, said he, I would abolish all the rest, and 
remove them from the present age, because it happens that many are 
offended, who undertake to read them rashly, and without proper 
institution. 


+ This eclipse happened, according to Fabricius, in A.C. 484, 19 Cal. Feb. at sunrise. 
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Additional Notes to the Life of Proclus 


1. (See page 217) Marinus, the author of the ensuing life, was the disciple of 
Proclus, and his successor in the Athenian school. His philosophical writings 
were not very numerous, and have not been preserved. A commentary 
ascribed to him, on Euclid’s data, is still extant; but his most celebrated work, 
appears to have been, the present life of his master. It is indeed in the original 
elegant and concise; and may be considered as a very happy specimen of 
philosophical biography. Every liberal mind must be charmed and elevated 
with the grandeur and sublimity of character, with which Proclus is presented 
to our view. If compared with modern philosophical heroes, he appears to be 
a being of a superior order; and we look back with regret on the glorious 
period, so well calculated for the growth of the philosophical genius, and the 
encouragement of exalted merit. We find in his life, no traces of the common 
frailties of depraved humanity; no instances of meanness, or instability of 
conduct: but he is uniformly magnificent, and constantly good. I am well 
aware that this account of him will be considered by many as highly 
exaggerated; as the result of weak enthusiasm, blind superstition, or gross 
deception: but this will never be the persuasion of those who know by 
experiences what elevation of mind and purity of life the Platonic philosophy 
is capable of procuring; and who truly understand the divine truths contained 
in his works, And the testimony of the multitude, who measure the merit of 
other men’s characters by the baseness of their own, is surely not to be 
regarded. I only add, that our Philosopher flourished 412 years after Christ, 
according to the accurate chronology of Fabricius: and I would recommend 
those who desire a variety of critical information concerning Proclus, to the 
Prolegomena prefixed by that most learned man to his excellent Greek and 
Latin edition of this work, printed at London in 1703. 


2 Gee page 226) Aristotle’s philosophy, when compared with the discipline of 
Plato is, I think, deservedly considered in this place as bearing the relation of 
the proteleia to the epopteia in sacred mysteries. Now the proteleia, or things 
Previous to perfection, belong to the initiated, and the mystics; the former of 
whom were introduced into some lighter ceremonies only: but the mystics, 
were permitted to be present with certain preliminary and lesser sacred 
en On the other hand, the epoptze were admitted into the sanctuary of 
the greater sacred rites; and became spectators of the symbols, and more 
eee ceremonies. Aristotle indeed appears to be every where an enemy to 
a seis of ideas, as understood by Plato; though they are doubtless the 
ae eee ot all true philosophy. However, the great excellence of his 
ye = aie lered as an introduction to the divine theology of Plato, deserves 
can aa unbounded commendation. Agreeable to this, Damascius informs us 

ms idorus the philosopher, "when he applied himself to the more holy 
Philosophy of Aristotle, and saw that he trusted more to necessary reasons than 
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to his own proper sense, yet did not entirely employ a divine intellection, was 
but little solicitous about his doctrine: but that when he had tasted of Plato’s 
conceptions, he no longer deigned to behold him in the language of Pindar. 
But hoping he should obtain his desired end, if he could penetrate into the 
sanctuary of Plato’s mind, he directed to this purpose the whole course of his 
application." Photii Bibliotheca, p. 1034. 


3, (See page 238) No opinion is more celebrated, than that of the 
metempsychosis of Pythagoras; but perhaps, no doctrine is more generally 
mistaken, By most of the present day it is exploded as ridiculous; and the few 
who retain some veneration for its founder, endeavour to destroy the literal, 
and to confine it to an allegorical meaning. By some of the ancients this 
mutation was limited to similar bodies: so that they conceived the human soul 
might transmigrate into various human bodies, but not into those of brutes; 
and this was the opinion of Hierocles, as may be seen in his comment on the 
Golden Verses, But why may not the human soul become connected with 
subordinate as well as with superior lives, by a tendency of inclination? Do not 
similars love to be united; and is there not in all kinds of life, something similar 
and common? Hence, when the affections of the soul verge to a baser nature, 
while connected with a human body, these affections, on the dissolution of 
such a body, become enveloped as it were, in a brutal nature, and the rational 
eye, in this case, clouded with perturbations, is oppressed by the irrational 
energies of the brute, and surveys nothing but the dark phantasms of a 
degraded imagination. But this doctrine is vindicated by Proclus with his usual 
subtilty, in his admirable commentary on the Times, lib. v, 329D [TTS vol. 
XVI, p.991] as follows, "It is usual," he says, "to investigate what the descent 
of souls into irrational animals, must be said to be. And some indeed think, 
that what are called brutal lives, are assimilations of men to brutes. For it is 
not possible that a rational essence should become the soul of a brute. But 
others admit, that it may be immediately introduced into irrational animals. 
For they say that all souls are of a similar form, so that they may become 
wolves and leopards, and the marine fishes called pnewmones. The true answer 
however to the inquiry is this, that the human soul may enter into brutes, but 
so as to possess its proper life, the inserted soul riding as it were on, and being 
bound by sympathy, to the brutal nature. And this indeed, is demonstrated by 
us through many arguments, in our Commentaries on the Phedrus; in which 
wwe have also shown that this is the only mode of insertion. If therefore it be 
requisite to remind the reader that this doctrine is Platonic, it may also be 
observed that in the Republic [X, 620c], the soul of Thersites is said to have 
been invested with the nature, and not the body, of an apes and in the Phadrus, 
the soul is said to descend into a brutal /ife, but not into a brutal body." 
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The Writings of Proclus 
Concerning the Published Writings of Proclus 


Marinus having neglected to give us an account of the writings of 
Proclus, I thought it would not be unacceptable to the reader, to present 
him with a catalogue of his works which are still extant; and the most 
perfect relation I am able of such as are unfortunately lost. In the 
execution of this design, I shall follow, for the most part, the accurate 
Fabricius in the order, and critical account of his works; but shall not 
hesitate to dissent from him in deciding on their philosophical merit: for 
it is very rare that philology and philosophy are united in the same 
person, and coalesce in amicable conjunction. 


1. Four Hymns. In the preceding life we are informed, by Marinus, 
that Proclus composed many hymns, in which the divinities, both of 
Greeks and Barbarians, were celebrated; but unfortunately there are only 
four preserved, the first of which is to the Sun, the second and third to 
Venus (which may be found in the Florilegium of Stobus, p. 249, edit. 
Grotii,) and the fourth to the Muses. They are collected by Fabricius, 
in the eighth volume of his Bibliotheca Graca; and are most happy 
specimens of philosophical poetry. Indeed, they bear most evident 
marks of a mind full of divine light, and agitated with the fury of the 
Muses; and possess all that elegance of composition for which the 
writings of Proclus are so remarkable. So that it is very strange 
Gyraldus should ascribe them to a Hierophant of Laodicwa, of that 
name; since, as Fabricius observes, Suidas mentions other writings of this 
priest, but does not speak of him as the author of any hymns. And if 
he had, these hymns breathe too much of the spirit and manner of 
Proclus, to be the production of any other.’ 


2. Two Books concerning the useful Parts of Learning, contained in 
Grammar. Three books on this subject are mentioned by Suidas, and 
four by Photius; but there are alone extant fragments of two, in the 
Bibliotheca of Photius; which were published separate by Andrew 
Schottus, at the end of the syntax of Apollonius Alexandrinus, Francof. 


* These four hymns, and two further hymns found later and considered by Taylor 
to be the work of Proclus are given in Hymns and Initiations [ITS vol. V]. 
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1590, Hanov. 1615, quarto. It appears from these extracts, that Proclus, 
in this work, not only treats of every kind of verse, but also of the more 
celebrated poets. And hence Fabricius conjectures, that the short life of 
Homer, which Leo Allatius published under the name of Proclus, was 
taken from the first book of this Chrestomathia. 


3. Eighteen arguments against the Christians. The learned Cave, was 
egregiously mistaken, in supposing that this work, as well as the answer 
to it by Philoponus, is lost; not considering, probably, that these 
arguments in defence of the world’s eternity are (as Fabricius well 
observes) directly against one of the Christian dogmata, the creation of 
the world. These arguments (except the first, which is lost,) are 
preserved in the answer of Philoponus; the Greek edition of which was 
published at Venice, in 1535, folio; and in Latin from the version of Joh. 
Mahatius, at Lyons, 1557, folio. Simplicius, in his commentaries on the 
first book of Aristotle de Calo, and elsewhere, opposes this work of 
Philoponus; at the same time, suppressing his name. The arguments are, 
in my opinion, extremely subtle, and unanswerable; and Philoponus, in 
his refutation, every where discovers, that he has by no means fathomed 
the depth of our philosopher.” 


4. A Commentary on the Timeus of Plato, in five Books. A most 
admirable work, composed in the flower of his age, when he was 
twenty-eight years old, according to Marinus. This invaluable treasure, 
may be said to contain all the wisdom of the highest antiquity: for 
Proclus every where cites the most celebrated interpreters on the 
Timeus, such as Adrastus the Peripatetic; A®lianus and Albinus, 
Platonists; Aristocles, Clearchus, Crantor, Dercyllides; and especially 
Tamblichus; likewise Longinus, whom he often refutes; Numenius the 
Pythagorean, and Origen (different from Adamantius,) together with 
Plotinus, Porphyry the Platonic, Ptolemy, Severus, and Theodorus 
Asinseus; but he always prefers the explications of his master Syrianus, 
before all the rest. Add too, that he every where conciliates the Orphic 
writings and the Chaldean oracles with the theology of Plato. And with 
respect to Orpheus in particular, we are indebted to these sublime 
commentaries for the greatest part of the fragments of that divine poet. 
He is perpetually on the wing, and rises gradually in elevated 
conceptions, until his mind, like Homer’s discord, reaches the heavens. 
His style is at the same time nervous and diffuse, accurate and elegant. 


+ See this volume for Taylor’s own translation of these arguments. 
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We are astonished with the magnificence of his metaphors, delighted 
with the copious variety of his matter, and filled with a divine light, by 
the sacred truths he unfolds. This great work, however, unfortunately, 
scarcely explains a third part of the Timus; from whence it is probable, 
as Fabricius well observes, that several books have been lost through the 
injury of time. It was published in Greek, at Basil, in the year 1556; and 
is full of mistakes, as is generally the case with the Basil editions of 
books, so that a more correct edition is greatly to be desired, though at 
present not much to be expected. On concluding my account of this 
inestimable work, I find my indignation roused by the following words 
of Dr Cudworth, in his Intellectual System, p. 306, "Proclus (says he) had 
some peculiar fancies and whims of his own, and was indeed a 
confounder of the Platonic theology, and a mingler of much 
unintelligible stuff with it." I must confess, (and I am neither afraid, nor 
ashamed of the declaration,) that I never found any thing in Proclus, but 
what by patient thought, accompanied with a sincere and vehement 
thirst after truth, I have been able to fathom. Had Dr Cudworth been 
endued with these requisites, he would doubtless have had equal success; 
but without them, the sublimest truths will certainly appear to be 
unintelligible stuff. Besides this consideration is not to be omitted, that 
a modern priest makes a bad philosopher,’ 


5. On Plato’s Republic. These commentaries, or rather fragments of 
commentaries, are extant in Greek, at the end of Proclus on the Timeaus. 
Suidas mentions four books of Proclus on Plato’s politics; and some of 
Proclus’s dissertation on these books, were found (according to 
Fabricius) in the library of Lucas Holstenius. The chief design of this 
work seems to be the unveiling the theological mysteries concealed 
under the fables of Homer, and other divine poets; which Proclus has 
accomplished (in my opinion) in a most wonderful manner, That 
Homer, indeed, every where abounds with Egyptian learning, is obvious 
to every one; but few are acquainted with the profound wisdom which 
his fables conceal. The latent meaning of most of these is unfolded in 
the Present invaluable, though imperfect work; and he whose mind is 
sufficiently enlightened by the ancient philosophy, to comprehend the 
beauty of these illustrations, will receive an additional delight from the 
study of Homer, which it is impossible to express. An epitome of this 
work was published in Latin, by the learned Gesner, 1542, 8vo, under 


' Taylor’s translation of Proclus on the Timeeus is to be found in TTS vols. XV & 
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the following title: Apologia quedam pro Homero, et Arte Poetica, 
Fabularumque aliquot Enarrationes ex commentariis Procli Lycii 
Diadochi philosophi Platonici in libros Platonis de Rep. in quibus 
plurime de Diis Fabule non juxta grammaticorum vulgus historice, 
physice aut ethice tractantur, sed Theologicis, ut Gentiles loquntur, ex 
prima Philosophia rationibus explanantur.’ 


6. On the First Alcibiades of Plato. Ficinus translated parts of this work 
into Latin, and published them under the title of Procli de Anima ac 
Dzmone, de Sacrificio et Magia, Venice 1497 and 1516, fol. by Aldus; 
and in a more simple form at Lyons. Fabricius informs us, that the 
manuscript commentary of Proclus in Greek, but scarcely explaining the 
half part of the Alcibiades, is to be found in various libraries of France, 
England, and Italy, Also at Lyons, among the books of Isaac Vossius; 
and at Hamburgh in the Johannean library. From the specimen given 
of this work by Ficinus, it appears, like all Proclus’s philosophical 
writings, to be an invaluable treasury of wisdom; and nothing certainly, 
reflects greater disgrace on a nation than suffering such monuments of 
ancient learning and wisdom to lie concealed in colleges, covered with 
dust, and never consulted.t 


7. Six Books on Plato’s Theology. A most divine work, in which the 
philosopher collects into a system the theology dispersed in the writings 
of Plato, and establishes it by invincible demonstration. He deduces, in 
a beautiful and connected series, all the divine orders, from the retreats 
of ineffable unity; every where connects them by proper mediums, and, 
after leading us through the long gradation of principles, brings us back 
again to the original from whence they flowed, and to which they 
constantly tend. The whole is uncommonly profound and abstruse and 
it was not before the third reading, that I could fathom the depth it 
contains. Fabricius observes, "that it is a subtle and learned work, but 
from which, you will sooner learn the opinion of Syrianus and Proclus, 
concerning the deity and divine concerns, than that of Plato. He adds, 
that it is usual with the Platonists, even from Plotinus, to unite to the 
doctrine of Plato, a thousand dogmata, foreign from his philosophy, as 
if Plato, though he did not perceive after this manner, ought certainly 


+ A large part of the extant section of this commentary was translated by Taylor 
to accompany his publication of the Republic, see TTS vol. IX. 


+ Again much of this commentary was included by Taylor when publishing his 
translation of Plato’s First Alcibiades, see TTS vol. IX. 
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so to perceive." When men mistake their abilities, they always act 
absurdly, and often dangerously. As a laborious and accurate critic on 
philological matters, Fabricius merits the highest commendation such 
attainments can deserve; but when he leaves the beaten road in which 
nature designed him to walk, and attempts the tractless paths of 
philosophy, he perpetually stumbles, and often falls on the ground. The 
wings of philology, like those of the swallow, were never destined for 
a lofty flight: - it must be the eagle wing of genius, which can alone soar 
to the sun of philosophy. The Greek and Latin edition of this valuable 
work, was published at Hamburgh, by AZmilius Portus, 1618, folio.’ 


8. Theological Institutions; or, as it may be called, the Elements of 
Theology. This admirable work contains two hundred and ten 
propositions, disposed in a scientific order, and supported by the firmest 
demonstrations. They begin from super-essential unity, and proceed 
gradually through all the beautiful and wonderful progressions of divine 
causes, ending in the self-moving energies of soul. They possess all the 
accuracy of Euclid, and all the subtilty and sublimity necessary to a 
knowledge of the most profound theology; and may be considered as 
bearing the same relation to the Pythagoric and Platonic wisdom, as 
Euclid’s Elements, to the most abstruse geometry. Patricius, the first 
Latin translator of this divine work, seems to have been very sensible of 
the truth of this observation: for he every where carefully distinguishes 
the propositions from their demonstrations; and adds the word corollary 
to such consequences as merit that appellation. His edition was 
published at Ferraria, 1583, quarto, under the title of Theological 
Elements. The Greek and Latin edition, is subjoined to Proclus’s six 
books on Plato’s Theology, Hamburgh, 1618, folio.* 


oe Two Books concerning Motion. This useful work, collected, as 
Fabricius observes, from the third and following books of Aristotle’s 
Physics, was published in Greek at Basil, 1531, and with the Latin 
version of one Justus Velsius, a physician, Basil, 1545, octavo. It was 
likewise translated by Patricius, and is annexed to his version of 
Theological Institutions. 


* Proclus on The Theology of Plato, TTS vol. VIL 
* For Elements of Theology see TTS vol. I. 
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10. An Hypotyposis, or Information concerning Astronomical Hypotheses. 
This work, which Fabricius observes is a compendium of Ptolemy’s 
Almagest, was published in Greek, at Basil, 1540, quarto; and in Latin by 
George Valla, folio, 1541. A part of this work, which treats of the use 
of the astrolabe, Fabricius informs us, is extant in manuscript, in various 
libraries. The same accurate critic likewise observes, that a small 
treatise, inscribed Uranodromus, is extant, under the name of Proclus, 
in some libraries, as in that of Vindobona, and of Oxford, among the 
Barrocian volumes, The comprehensive variety of Proclus’s genius 
equally demands our admiration and applause. 


11, A small Treatise concerning the Sphere, or Celestial Circles. This 
little work is an accurate and elegant introduction to astronomy; and is 
almost wholly taken from the Isogoge of Germinus Rhodius, on the 
phenomena. The best editions are the Greek and Latin one published 
at Paris in 1553, quarto; and that of Bainbridge, professor of astronomy 
at Oxford, London, 1620, quarto. 


12. A Paraphrase in four Books, on the Quadripartite of Ptolemy. This 
elegant work must, I should imagine, be an invaluable treasure to the 
lovers of astrology. It was first published in Greek by Melancthon; and 
afterwards in Greek and Latin by Leo Allatius, at Lyons Bat. 1654, 
octavo. 


13. Four Books, on the first Book of Euclid’s Elements. For an account 
of this work, see the introduction, and the following sheets, in which it 
speaks for itself, in an English dress.’ 


14. A Commentary on Hesiod’s Works and Days. The work contains a 
valuable moral explanation of this great poet’s meanings and Fabricius 
justly observes, that he is often assaulted without occasion, by the 
petulant jeers of that vain man Joh. Tzetzes. The best edition of this 
work is that of Daniel Heinsius, Lugd. Bat. 1603, quarto. 


+ The original publication of this summary of the writings of Proclus appeared in 
atwo volume work in which the commentary of Proclus on the first book of Euclid 
formed the major part: the whole of the commentary, together with Taylor’s 
introduction, notes, and treatise on various aspects of Platonic dogmata will appear later 
in the Thomas Taylor Series. 
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15. Fabricius informs us, that in some manuscripts, as in the 
Vindoboneusian and Barrocian, a small treatise is usually ascribed to 
Proclus, entitled Epistolic Characters; and is prefixed to the Epistles of 
Phalaris and Brutis, and published under the name of Libanius, in 
Greek, with the version of Casp. Stibilinus, Commelin, 1597, octavo, 
But it is doubtful whether Proclus is the genuine author of this work: 
from the title, I should suppose the contrary. And thus much for an 
account of those writings of Proclus which have escaped the ravages of 
time, and have been fortunately exposed to public inspection: it now 
remains that we relate such inestimable works of this philosopher, as are 
yet preserved in shameful concealment; or are utterly lost in the ruins 
of antiquity. 


Concerning the Unpublished Writings of Proclus 


16. On the Alcibiades of Plato. See number 6. 

17. On Plato’s Politics. See number 5. 

18. On Plato’s Parmenides. A commentary, in seven books; the last of 
which was not completed by Proclus, but by Damascius. From 
occasional fragments, which have been published of this commentary, 
it appears to be a most divine work; and indeed in cannot be otherwise, 
if we consider it as the production of one of the greatest philosophers, 
on the most sublime and profound of all Plato’s Dialogues. It is 
dedicated to Asclepiodotus, a physician and philosopher, and is not only 
extant in Greek MS. in the library of the German emperor, according 
to Lambecius, lib. vii, p. 41, but also in Latin, from the unpublished 
version of one Antonius Hermannus Gogava, as the same Lambecius 
informs us, p. 41. Four books of this work are extant in Greek, in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford; and it is much to be lamented that Thomson 
did not publish these, instead of his trifling edition of the Parmenides. 
Fabricius likewise informs us, that Livius Galantes mentions his having 
found six of these books in some of the Italian libraries. They are also 
extant in the Medicean library of the great Etruscan commander.! 


19. On the Cratylus of Plato. We have already observed, in the 
dissertation on the Orphic theology, [TTS vol. V] what a great treasure 
of ancient mythology, must be contained in this work; but there is little 
hope of its ever emerging from the obscurity of public libraries. It is 


r 
For much of the Commentary on the Parmenides, see the ac i 
Taylor’s translation of the dialogue in TTS vol. XL sabi eae 
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extant in Greek, not only in the Italian libraries, but also among the 
manuscript books of Isaac Vossius.’ 


20. Uranodromus. See above, number 10. 


21. Ten Doubts concerning Providence, in one Book. Philoponus 
mentions this work, in his second book against Proclus on the eternity 
of the world; and a Latin version of it is extant by one William de 
Morbeka, in the Johannean library of Hamburgh. Extracts from this 
translation are preserved by Fabricius, in his Greek Library; and they 
are in every respect worthy of the genius of Proclus. [See this volume.] 


22. Concerning Providence and Fate, and that which is in our Power, one 
Book. This work is dedicated to one Theodorus, a mechanist; and is 
extant in the Latin translation of the same Morbeka, in the Greek 
Library of Fabricius. The translation is for the most part barbarous, but 
is, however, sufficiently legible to discover that it is a most valuable 
treatise, replete with the usual elegance, subtilty, and sublimity of our 
philosopher. [See this volume.] 


23. Concerning the Hypostasis, or Subsistence of Evil. This book is 
extant in Latin, in the Johannean library; and fragments of it are 
preserved by Fabricius, in his Greek library. It is to be regretted, that 
Fabricius did not preserve the whole in that excellent philological work. 
[See this volume.] 


Concerning the Lost Writings of Proclus 


24. On the Speech of Diotima, in Plato’s Banquet, concerning the 
Subsistence of the Beautiful. Fabricius informs us, that this work is 
distributed into many books; and Holstenius observes, that it is 
mentioned in a certain scholium of the Medicean copy of Proclus’s 
commentaries on Plato’s politics; but it is unfortunately no where 
extant. 


25. On the Philebus of Plato; as may be inferred from the narration of 
Damascius in Photius, p. 550; and Suidas in Marinus. For Damascius 
relates, that Marinus having composed a commentary on this dialogue, 


+ For many extracts from this Commentary, see the additional notes to Taylor’s 
translation of the Cratylus, TTS vol. XII. 
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on shewing it to Isidorus for his approbation, that philosopher observed, 
that those of his master were sufficient; which words Fabricius, with great 
propriety, applies to the commentaries of Proclus on the Philebus. 


26. On the Theeetetus of Plato. This work is praised by Marinus, in the 
last chapter of the preceding life; and no doubt with great propriety: for 
this abstruse and sublime dialogue would naturally call forth all the 
divine fire and elegance of our philosopher. 


27. Commentaries on the Enneads of Plotinus. This work is mentioned 
by Gyraldus, in his second dialogue on ancient poets; by Ficinus on 
Plotinus; by Philip Labbeus, in his account of MS. books, p. 286; and in 
the notes of Bullialdus to Theo of Smyrna, p. 224. But also in a certain 
note prefixed to an ancient manuscript of Iamblichus, on the Egyptian 
mysteries, to this effect: "The philosopher Proclus, commenting on the 
Enneads of the great Plotinus, says, that it is the divine Iamblichus who 
answers the epistle of Porphyry." This note is in Greek, in the original, 
and is (in my opinion) of itself sufficient to prove that such a work was 
once extant, though now unfortunately lost. How much the want of 
these commentaries is to be regretted, must be deeply felt by every lover 
of the Platonic philosophy. For the unequalled profundity, and divine 
mysteries, contained in the writings of Plotinus, could never be more 
happily illustrated than by the irradiations of such a genius as Proclus. 


28. Lectures on Aristotle’s Book Tepu epipnverac, or concerning 
Interpretation. This work, it seems, was never published; but Ammonius 
Hermeas, the disciple of Proclus, has inserted in his valuable 
commentary on this book all that he could retain in his memory of 
Proclus’s lectures. 


29. Hymns, not a few, see number 1. 
30. Chrestomathea. See number 3. 


31. On the Mother of the Gods, one book, mentioned by Marinus, in the 
preceding Life. 


_ 32. On the Theology of Orpheus. This work is mentioned by Marinus, 
in the preceding Life, and by Suidas; and its loss must be particularly 
regretted by all the lovers of recondite theology. 
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33, Ten Books, on the Chaldean Oracles. This most valuable work is 
mentioned by Marinus, in the preceding Life, and by Proclus himself on 
Plato’s Politics, p. 359. It was doubtless not extant at the time when 
Psellus and Pletho undertook the illustration of a few of these oracles: 
at least the inconsiderable merit of their commentaries, strongly favours 
this supposition. 


34. A commentary on the whole of Homer. Suidas. A specimen of the 
great value of this work may be seen in our philosopher’s commentaries 
on Plato’s Republic. The works of Homer are not only the great 
fountain of poetry, but likewise of philosophy; and are no less admirable 
for inspiring the fury of the Muses than for containing the mysteries of 
the most recondite theology. 


35. Concerning the Gods, according to Homer. Had this work been 
preserved, we should doubtless have been furnished with a defence of 
the heathen religion, which would have silenced the ignorant clamours 
of it opponents. 


36. The Symphony or Concord of Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, Suidas. 
Proclus, in his published writings, is every where studious of reconciling 
the doctrines of these great men, and is always successful in this 
undertaking. Indeed, the same divine genius seems to have irradiated 
and inspired these wonderful heroes, but in different ways: in Orpheus 
it was accompanied with the fire of the Muses; in Pythagoras is shone 
through the mysterious veil of numbers; and in Plato, combining the 
preceding modes, it was seen enshrined in awful majesty of thought, 
clothed with the graces of poetical diction, and resplendent with 
ineffable light. 


37. Two Books on the Theurgic Discipline. Suidas. How much Proclus 
excelled in this art, may be seen in the preceding Life. 


38. Concerning the Oppositions of Aristotle to Plato’s Timaus. This 
work is mentioned by Proclus in the 3rd book of his commentary on 
the Timus, p. 226, and seems to have escaped the notice of the accurate 
Fabricius. Aristotle may, no doubt, in many particulars be reconciled 
with Plato; but it is also certain, that in some he is perfectly dissonant. 
And thus much for the Life and Writings of Proclus. 
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